











American-Stardard 


First in heating...first in plumbing 








Automatic heat for homes without basements 


This gas-fired Wyandotte Winter Air Conditioner by American-Standard 
is built to give you safe, low-cost automatic heating and still occupy 
minimum space. It works efficiently in first floor utility rooms or al- 
coves as well as basements. Burns manufactured, natural, mixed or LP- 
gas. Whatever fuel or type of heating you prefer, there’s an American- 
Standard heating unit to suit. Easy time payments for remodeling. 


Free Home Book . . . 48 pages of ideas for bathrooms, kitchens and 
basements illustrated in full color. Brings you in one book money-saving 
facts you need on both heating and plumbing. Pictures a wide choice of 
kitchen sinks, laundry tubs, bathroom fixtures, and heating equipment of all 
types available through heating and plumbing retailers who sell, service and 
install, Explains time payment plan for remodeling. Just use the coupon 
for your copy of this valuable book. 
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LOOK FOR THIS 
MARK OF MERIT 


Plenty of hot water... in a hurry 


The gas-fired Budget Water Heater by American-Standard is famous 


for supplying plenty of hot water, whenever you want it—quickly, and 
at extremely low cost. It’s entirely automatic. Sensitive thermostatic 
controls keep the storage tank filled with water heated to the tempera- 
ture you desire. The Budget is noiseless, clean, safe, compact. And it 
comes in 15, 20, 30 or 40 gallon capacities to suit your family’s needs. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
Dept. F100, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 48-page HOME BOOK. 
| am interested in 
Name 
Street__ 


NL a . 
In Canada: Standard Sanitary & Dominion Radiator, Ltd., 1201 Dupont Street, Toronto 
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Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD ¢ AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS © DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER +» TONAWANDA 1noW 
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first choice of Farmers 


because only SUPER-SURE-GRIPS give you all three! 


Wedge-Grip Action. Note 

@ how Goodyear SUPER-SURE- 

Grip lugs are set closer together at 

the shoulder than at the center—don’t 

flare out as in most tires. Result: soil 

is wedged between SUPER-SURE-GRIP 
lugs, giving a stronger, firmer grip. 


2 Straight-Bar Lugs. Because 
* 


Goodyear’s husky lugs are 
set straight as a ruler, they give more 
gripping surface than lugs that toe in. 
Result: SUPER-SURE-GRIPS give full- 
lug pull for their full length and 


depth—“‘the greatest pull on earth!” 


m4 Self-Cleaning O-P-E-N 
@ C-E-N-T-E-R. Only Goodyear 
gives you this O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R 
design with even-balanced, equal-size, 
wedge-grip lugs—with no mud- 
collecting hooks. Result: more even 
pull, smoother ride, longer wear! 


That’s why SUPER-SURE-GRIPS pull where other tires won’t! 
They make a tractor work better-yet they cost no more! 


GOOD, YEAR 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


~ ‘ 
@ think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"—Every Sunday—ABC Network 


Soper-Sure-Grip —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obie 
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VEL reduces 


bacteria counts... 


Cleans milking equipment cleaner...faster...easier! 





1 


“No more high bacteria 
counts,” says Mrs. Fordyce, 
“since we switched to VEL! 


“...and Vel cleans so much 
faster...saves me so much 
brushing, I won’t clean 
our milking equipment 
with anything but Vel,” 
added Mrs, Thelma For- 
dyce of Borden, Indiana, 
who farms 100 acres, 
milks 12 cows. 


Be a quality producer...USE VEL! 


It’s impossible for bacteria to multi- And Vel cleans so much faster! Easier! 
ply orlive in milking equipment that’s Vel flushes out milk fat and slime... 
cleaned regularly with Vel. Velcleans cuts brushing to the minimum! For 
so thoroughly it leaves no food for cleaner milking equipment—in a frac- 


bacteria. 


tion of the time—use Vel! 








Soapless suds recommended by many agricultural schools 








...they’re so much faster —and so thorough! Vel is not a soap... not a bacteri- 
cide. Vel, a neutral soapless suds, is recommended by some of the leading manu- 
facturers of milking equipment, such as Perfection, Farmcrest, Conde and Hinman. 








HOW TO CLEAN MILKING MACHINES FAST...WITH VEL: 








1. Right after milking, run solution of hot water and Vel (1 tablespoonful per 
gal.) through unit, while shaking it. Then brush the milker head and hoses. 

2 Remove head and sealing rubber and brush them with Vel solution. Re- 
* place parts; suck through a pailful of boiling water or sterilizing solution. 


Dismantle and leave parts to dry. Just before next milking, reassemble 
* machine; suck through boiling water or sterilizing agent. 








* Vel is the trade-mark of the Coigate-Palmolive-Peet Company. 





coveats 


VEL cuts dishwashing 
time in half! 


Dishes and Glassware Gleam Without Wiping! 


Wash your dishes with Vel, rinse them, and 
even your glassware will dry sparkling clear. 
Vel leaves no soap scum or streaky film to 
polish away —cuts grease faster and more 
completely than soap possibly can—leaves no 
dishpan ring to scrub out. Vel cleans dishes 
cleaner than soap and saves up to half your 
dishwashing time. 











BUY VEL FROM YOUR REGULAR GROCERY DEALER 
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GAIN Studebaker has been first to score with 
a real advance in truck engineering! 

Studebaker’s thrift-assuring overdrive is 
available at extra cost in the half ton and 
three-quarter ton Studebaker trucks. 

This Studebaker overdrive transmission 
Starts paying its way right away in extra 
mileage per gallon—and, what’s more, it 
lengthens engine life. Engine revolutions are 
reduced about one-third—without affecting road 
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Y2-ton 6Y2-foot pick-up— %-ton and 1-ton 8-foot pick-ups are also available 


speed—when you are running in overdrive! 

With or without overdrive, any of the rugged, 
reliable new Studebaker trucks helps you to 
save substantially on all your hauling costs. 

A Studebaker Econ-o-miser or Power-Plus 
engine, exactly right in torque and horsepower, 
comes through with superb, low-cost perform- 
ance for you mile after mile. 

Get the convincing proof. Stop in and see a 
nearby Studebaker dealer now. 


nd wheelbases for hundreds of Low cab floor and enclosed safety steps; Amazing all-weather comfort! Stude- 


hauling needs! The rugged, handsome 
ker trucks come in ™%, %, 1, 1% 

and 2 ton models. Two great Studebaker 
uck engines—the high-efficiency Econ-o- 
T—and the high-torque Power-Plus. 


—automatic ‘“‘hold-open”’ door stops and 
tight-gripping rotary door latches, too. Two 
arm rests and sun visors. Dual windshield 
wipers. Metal-lined doors and dash com- 
partment. Automatic door-switch cab light. 


baker’s Truck Climatizer, available at extra 
cost, thoroughly heats and ventilates the 
roomy cab. Built-in window wings and foot- 
controlled floor ventilators are standard— 
so is the restful Adjusto-Air seat cushion. 


First trucks to offer you gas- saving overdrive” 


STUDEBAKER 


TRUCKS 
Noted for 


low-cost operation 


*Optional at extra cost on % ton and % ton models 


Father-and-son teams and thousands of 
other trustworthy craftsmen build wear- 
resisting ruggedness into all the husky, 
dependable Studebaker trucks. This assures 
you real protection against costly repairs. 
© 1950, The Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.8. A. 
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3-SPEED AUTOMATIC 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


st good cheer of fine music is magic when recreated 
at its best by the G-E Electronic Reproducer. Coaxing 
new beauty from all records, this world-famous G-E re- 
producer plays all sizes and speeds with one tone arm. It’s 
the finest reproduction you've ever heard! One loading 
gives over 4 hours’ continuous recorded entertainment. 
Model 740 also brings you the superb tone of a powerful 
G-E console radio. Exquisitely-styled cabinet has genuine 
mahogany veneered top and sides and matched switl- 


figured doors. Ask your G-E dealer to demonstrate. 


General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 


ro 
Cfo can foul you? confutence c7 


GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 











Let’s Cheer These 31 Counties 


Is your county “pasture-happy” as is one of the 31 counties we 


recognize on this month’s Honor Roll? . . . Many another pro- 


gressive achievement here reported should make all Carolinas- 


dl 
Virginia farm folks proud and happy. They are 


North Carolina 


Ashe—For a shipment of 1,051 lambs 
in the second pool this season, with 125 
growers splitting $24,631 between them. 


Alamance—For 87 tobacco growers 
using the new Dixie Bright blackshank- 
resistant varieties and finding them al- 
most 100 per cent resistant in fields bad- 
ly infested with the disease. 


Beaufort—For Irish potato growers 
who tested the new Sebago variety this 
season, getting 21,584 pounds per acre, 
grading 93 per cent U. S. No. I's. 


Bertie — For cotton growers who 
dusted their fields with toxaphene ac- 
cording to recommendations and _re- 
duced boll weevils from 60 down to 5 
per cent. 


Caswell—For 100 per cent control of 
tobacco suckers secured where the 
topped plants were brushed with min- 
eral oil. 


Catawba — For 16 tractor spraying 
and dusting machines bought and used 
this summer to control boll weevil. 


Currituek—For successful operation 
this summer of clean, attractive road- 
side markets down the Currituck Penin- 
sula, selling corn, figs, grapes, peaches, 
cantaloupes, watermelons, fresh eggs, 
and all kinds of berries and vegetables. 


Hertford—For #loyd Lane’s test in 
fumigating his tobacco land last Febru- 
ary with ethylene dibromide. He has 
made 1,600 pounds of leaf per acre on 
land which last year produced practic- 
ally nothing because of nematodes. 


Martin—For three new hybrid pea- 
nut strains being tested for the first time 
under field conditions in Martin and 
showing much promise. 


Orange—For a successful mail box 
improvement contest won by R. F. Poy- 
thress of Chapel Hill, Rt. 3, in which 
more than 500 mail boxes were im- 
proved and beautified. 


Richmond—For the first carload of 
161 lambs to bring a new interest in 
sheep growing in Sandhill country; also 
50 western ewes distributed in the coun- 
ty. 

Union—For alert farmers who har- 
vested their own home-grown supply of 
Ladino and fescue seed this summer... 
C. P. Green getting 400 pounds fescue 
and 100 pounds Ladino clover seed 
from 2 acres, and being offered $1 a 
pound for the seed as combined. 


Seuth Carolina 


Barnwell—For growing interest in 
beef cattle. . . . County agent reports 
the largest cattle population on record 
in the county. 


Edgefield—For noticeable increase 
in acreage of oil soybeans . . . bean crop 
as a whole fair to good, with freedom 
from usually destructive cutworms and 
lesser cornstalk borers. 


Greenwood—For enthusiasm on irri- 
gation — pasture and cotton irrigation 
demonstrations showing up handsomely 
... three new irrigation outfits in coun- 
ty and many farmers interested. 


Kershaw — For farmers who are 
much interested in Brahman bulls to 
cross with their cattle . . . another recent 
purchase of a Brahman sire by county 
farmer. 

Lancaster—For new pasture interest 
booming . . . liberal use of lime and 
complete fertilizer for all pastures, in- 
cluding much ammonium nitrate. 


Laurens—For real interest in estab- 


oe 


going places.” 


lishing a first class county fair... all 
service clubs of county back new project 
with enthusiasm and financial support. 


Marlboro—For County Agent Epps’ 
decided mechanical turn that aided a 
score of farmers in developing a score of 
spray rigs spraying against boll 
weevil proving very popular. 


Newberry — For remarkable results 
with grazing hogs and poultry on La- 
dino clover. . . . Many more farmers 
now planting alfalfa, Ladino, and either 
fescue or ryegrass. 


Richland—For big interest in irriga- 
tion keeping county agents and exten- 
sion irrigation specialist alert supplying 
information and help in setting up proj- 
ects. 


Union — For its big pasture tour, 
large numbers of county farmers and 
many outsiders attending. . . . 80 tons of 
ammonium nitrate already delivered and 
about 80 tons more ordered. 


York—For Turkish tobacco trials by 
many farmers this year showing good 
yields. . . . Some growers building barns 
with arrangement to supplement curing 
with heat when needed. 


Virginia 

Carroll-Grayson — For fine interest 
in two-county community improvement 
contest “to develop better farms and 
homes through community effort”. 
sponsored by Galax business and civic 
organizations . . . cash prizes offered all 
entries: first place, $100; second, $75; 
oa, $65; fourth, $50; all others, $25 
each. 


Goochland — For interested farmer 
making a donation of $100 to county 
4-H club department for a tractor main- 
tenance, operation, and safety program. 
. .. For 38 acres entered in “100-bushel 
corn club” with best yield prospects 
ever seen in county. .. . For 27 mem- 
bers in Goochland County pasture club. 


King William—For deserving to be 
described as “pasture-happy” following 
seven community pasture demonstration 
meetings. . For Walter Greenwood, 
who grazed 15 beef steers on 10 acres 
Ladino-orchardgrass and T. L. Stevens 
who says, “My pasture seeded last fall 
has paid for itself already, just in hogs.” 


Lee — For “Fourth Lee County 
Roundup” for town and country people 
to get together, have a good time, and 
raise money for prizes in this year's 
community improvement contest. 
Prizes for the best three oommunity pro- 
grams are $40, $35, and $25. . . . Lions 
clubs of Jonesville and Pennington Gap 
sponsored the roundup and contests in- 
cluding potato race, dishwashing, corn 
shucking, wood sawing, and horse har- 
nessing. 


Nottoway—For excellent dairy show 
including 48 dairy heifers, all the result 
of artificial breeding, raised in Notto- 
way, Amelia, Dinwiddie, and Lunen- 
burg counties. County-wide 4-H 
dairy club formed with 18 members. . - - 
Big increase in Ladino-orchardgrass pas 
tures. 


Powhatan — For 1,200 dairy cows 
signed for new artificial breeding ass0- 
ciation with headquarters in Powhatan 
and also serving counties of Amelia, 
Chesterfield, and Goochland—semen to 
be supplied by the Virginia Artificia 
Breeding Center at Rocky Mount. 


Washington — Ladino clover has 
taken the county in all sections—had te 
be mowed because cattle were unable to 
eat all the extra good feed. 
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BY POWER—Choose either the new 100 h.p. V-8 or 
the advanced 95 h.p. Six! 


[A STYLING —“‘Fashion” throughout! Quality coach- 
work and “jewel-box” interiors! 

2 ROOMINESS — Sofa-Wide seats—room for six 
big people! 

EY EASE OF HANDLING—"‘Finger-Tip” Steering 
and King-Size Brakes that stop with 35% less effort! 


AAR Nye 
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“A carload of fun!” 
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Be LUGGAGE SPACE—More than 24 cu. ft. in Ford’s 
Deep Deck Luggage Locker! 
ROADABILITY —Rough roads, twisting roads— 
Ford holds a steady course! No pitch, no sway! 
a SAFETY—Ford’s famous “Lifeguard” Body is built 
of heavy-gauge steel! 
LONG LIFE— It’s built into every part! Colors are 
baked on to keep their “Showroom Complexion’! 


(B COMFORT —Just try Ford’s “Mid Ship” Ride! 


y~ ECONOMY-— Ford is thrifty all the way! Low in 
first cost—low in day-to-day running cost—and 
high in value at “trade-in” time! 


There's a Ford in your future ... with @ future built in 


"Test Drive” 
the '50 Ford 
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Never neglect a 
scratched knuckle 





The tiniest injury can become in- 
fected. Never take a chance! 


Always use BAND-AID*—the only 
adhesive bandage that gives you all 
this protection: 

BAND-AID 


Th AOE maar 










Sure-stick 
adhesive 
Stay-neat edges 


Super-absorbent 

gauze pad 
Safety-sealed envelopes 
with easy-to-open 

tear string 


@ 100% STERILE 





Caution: Not all adhesive band- 
ages are BAND-AID.Only Johnson 
& Johnson makes BAND-AID— 
used by more families and doctors 
than all other brands combined. 


Always look for the 
name on the box 





BAND-AID )) 


ADHESIVE BANDAGES 


Gohoronfohmon 


*BAND-AID MEANS MADE BY 
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UN and World Peace 

“How can we prevent the Korean 
War from spreading into World War 
III?” you ask. And here is the an- 
swer in Leviticus 26:3-6: 

“If ye walk in my statutes, and 
keep my commandments, and do 
them; then I will give you rain in due 
season, and the land shall vield her 
increase, and the trees of the field 
shall yield their fruit. And your 
threshing shall reach unto the vin- 
tage, and the vintage shall reach unto 
the sowing time: and ye shall eat 
your bread to the full, and dwell in 
your land safely. And I will give 
peace in the land . . . neither shall 
sword go through your land.” 

Instead of your advocating the 
United Nations as the way of peace 
by brute force, you'd better be telling 
your readers just what is around the 
corner. R. J. McGowan, 

Dallam County, Tex. 

To our way of thinking, the United 
Nations with its magnificent efforts to 
prevent war and preserve world peace 
represents the greatest step ever yet 
made to help the nations live up to 
the very Scripture our friend quotes, 
“Walk in my statutes, and keep my 
commandments.” It is using “brute 
force” only as a policeman uses it— 
not to promote evil, but to prevent it. 

Using PF in FFA 

Our Harrisburg agriculture class 
always looks forward with pleasure 
to the coming of The Progressive 
Farmer each month. Here is how we 
use it as a text: First we take a few 
minutes to turn the pages, scan the 
headlines, the advertisements. Then 
we take about 10 minutes for bring- 
ing out any point or new thing no- 


heMAIL BOX 
ticed by any pupil. Next we take up 
one or more especially timely and 
seasonal articles which the teacher 
has studied prior to class. 
C. A. Ledford, 


Teacher of Agriculture, 
Cabarrus County, N. C. 


August Cover 
I just couldn’t resist telling you my 
five-year-old son’s reaction to your 
FFA classroom cover for August. I 
noticed him rather intently studying 
it, when all of a sudden, out came: 
“Mama, look what’s in the Sunday 
school class—chickens to play with!” 
Mrs. E. F. Mickle, 
Richland County, S. C. 


Rainfall and Pastures 

I believe the Southeast can grow 
beef cattle as cheaply as any place in 
America, and it is time for Southern 
people to realize the great oppor- 
tunity they have. How much South- 
ern rainfall is worth as compared 
with that in other sections may be 
gleaned from this fact: Colorado suf- 
fered from a drouth the first half of 
1950 that was so severe that the 
Commissioner of Agriculture esti- 
mated 600,000 cattle would have to 


The Editor’s Talk With Subseribers 


HE keynote of last month’s “Pas- 
ture Special” was George Wash- 
ington’s own saying, “My country- 


| men have too little knowledge of the 


profits of grasslands.” We had a mag- 
nificent response from farmers and 
agricultural leaders everywhere. 
Again this month we are working to 
make the Carolinas and Virginia “A 
Land of Green Pastures.” Especially 
remarkable is L. P. Watson’s “Pas- 
tures on Poor Land” on page 123. 
Meanwhile, you may wish to turn 
back to our last issue for needed help 
about your pasture, hay, and small 
grain crops ...and ask for needed 
bulletins from VPI, Clemson, and 
N. C. State. 


With cotton high and going high- 
er, we emphasize this month 1) good 
ginning, 2) Smith-Doxey grading or 


| classing, and 3) government loan op- 


portunities. Farmers long got too 
little for cotton. Now we urge every 


| farmer to try for “the top dollar” both 


with cotton and tobacco. About to- 
bacco — well, let’s ask, “Had you 
rather have a few than many weeds 
per square yard in next year’s plant- 
beds?” If so, you want to read the 
article on page 128. 


It will also pay to reread last 
month’s articles about small grain va- 
rieties and fertilizing. State College 
now says do this: “Rush a soil sample 


to the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture and in one week 
vou'll have a report telling you just 
what lime and fertilizer ‘you need.’ 
For more news about how the De- 
partment of Agriculture can help you 
about marketing and other wavs, see 
page 22. 


Every now and then we print 
some article that might well be re- 
membered and talked about for 10 
vears to come. Dr. I. O. Schaub’s 
serious and powerful warning this 
month belongs in this class. .. . The 


amazing story of Big Lick Church 









be sacrificed in order to preserve their 
pastures. William Howard Smith, 
El Paso County, Colo. 


This ties in with our report last 
month: Iowa and six adjoining states 
have only 28 inches of rain a year— 
about 14 inch a week—while our 14 
Southern states average 46.7 inches a 
year—almost 1 inch a week! 









Virginia Grange Meeting 
I wish to inform you that the Vir- 
ginia State Grange is holding its an- 
nual meeting in Richmond, Oct. 26, 
27, 28. National Master Albert S. 
Goss will speak Oct. 26, and Presi- 
dent Walter S. Newman of VPI, Oct. 
27. One of the interesting features 
will be a Grange Sweetheart contest, 
Oct. 26. Earl J. Shiflet, State Deputy, 
Henrico County, Va. 











If Goss and Newman don’t fetch 
the young. men, the “sweetheart” con- 
test will! 

Fine Pasture Bulletins 

North Carolina State College’s new 
pasture bulletin edited by Lane 
Palmer is one of the finest ever issued 
anywhere in America. 

Paul W. Chapman, 
Georgia College of Agriculture. 

We heartily agree. Every North 

Carolina farmer should write for a 


ae 





copy. We also congratulate Clemson l 
on its excellent revision of Bulletin milk o 
99, “Pastures for South Carolina.” 
Every South Carolina reader should week fe 
write for a copy. 

' Al 
(page 57) we hope will not only be te 
talked about for ten years, but we bf grow 
hope will result in your church Mfortified 







adopting some Big Lick ideas that 
may help your church for 100 years. 
. . . Every now and then, too, some 
President makes an address that be- 
comes a landmark in American his- 
tory. With all his faults (and he has 
(Continued on page 127) 









This Month’s Cover 
WY HAT do you mean by this hunt 


ing cover?” many a_ subscribef 
will ask this month. “You know it’s né 
time for hunting yet.” 

No, sir; it’s not hunting time at all 
... But it surely is high time to staff 
thinking about hunting . . . and a great 
part of every hunter or fisherman! 
pleasure is in anticipation. We call thé 
painting “Happy Days Are Just Ahead.4 
... Do you remember what Sir Edward 
Grey said about salmon fishing? Sir E& 
ward was a great salmon fisher and the 
season in England begins in March. 
as he wrote: 

From October on 1 lay awake in bed 
fishing in imagination the pools which 
was not going to see before March, 
at last I felt I was spending too much 
time, not in actual fishing, but in shee 
looking forward to it. I made a 
therefore, that I would not fish pools # 
imagination before the first of Janua 

This plan, he says, gave him ‘ 
months’ anticipation time” for fishing 
which should also be about right { 
hunting. This month’s cover will c@ 
tainly make every hunter’s “mouth 
ter”... and we are glad to help him 
fuller joys of anticipation between né 
and the time he sets out with dogs a 
gun for fields and woods. 
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Farm Serviee Bulletin 





> their 


Colo. 


t las : < =; 
ree r moe” pe. STRAW MARKETING SIMPLIFIED 


ear— ae = a (© bem : — Buyers pay best prices for straw 
pur 14 Bee ! als | Se " HUGE with no more than 10% moisture con- 
ches s af / shee tent. An accurate battery-type straw 
tester has been developed by USDA, 
cooperating with an instrument maker 
and the strawboard industry. Makes it 
easier to arrive at the fair price per bale. 











culture. Med ck x ctne aOR EC as tia Rin ce ail | ERE 
r North TO FIGHT INTERNAL PARASITES —Two methods can be used, says 


e for a 
lemson USDA. Follow either one of them for 8 to 12 weeks. (1) Feed pigs skim 
a milk or whey once daily in place of one regular feeding. (2) Every third 
roiina. 


should Beek feed skim milk for 3 days in place of all other feed. 


ANTI-BIOTIC AIDS CHICKS — Basal ration containing vegetable pro- 
av ts teins was fortified with an anti-biotic — in addition to vitamin Bo. Rate 
but we #2 growth in this USDA test was improved 10% to 15% over same ration 
church Ffortified with B,» alone. Inquire through your county agent. 
eas that 
)0 years. 
0, Some 
that be- 
ican his- 
d he has di 
¢ rs : TROJAN GREASES ARE TOUGHER —Try them for better lubrica- 
“#® tion and greater weather protection... for steadier work from 
your tractor —car—truck. You can get correct Trojan types and grades 
his husll for all your equipment. Talk it over with your helpful Cities Service 
subscribet “ Farm Representative. 





mer THE BEST OIL KNOWN TO SCIENCE — It’s Cities Service Premium 
eD Koolmotor ... made by the “Heart-Cut” process. Guards engine 
life better ... seals power tighter ... adds greater smoothness. Buy from 
your Cities Service Farm Representative. 


March, ti 
too m 
it in sheet 






a 


a aATOR fa: 


elp him @ QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
‘logs a Accessories for the farm 
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Deep down under the hood of your car unsung hero 
—so quiet, so faithful, so tireless—that fou never give 


it a thought. 


Ee 


Yet your AC Fuel Pump is responsible for every drop of 
gas that goes to your carburetor. It ri, 500 times 


in every mile you drive—automatically @ 
to the needs of the engine—on hills—ink 


esting the feed 
pested traffic 


—at high speeds or low specs consti working 


while your engine is running. Ke 


Sie "| 


Like any other mechanism, your AC Fuel Pamp has parts 
that wear, and eventually cause completé falure— 
perhaps on the open road. It should be imspected at regular 
intervals by your AC Fuel Pump Dealer=amd a new AC 
Pump should be installed after about two years of 


normal driving. 


That’s how the big bus lines and truck @pefators keep 
their AC Fuel Pumps at top efficiency —and it’ s good 


practice for car owners, too. 4 






AC SPARK FLUG ODIVISION 


ove 
40,000,000 
N Use 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


For war effects on farming, we sug 


Preparations on Your Farm” 


gest you reread “War 


in our last issue. And since all 


Dixie is so fast turning to livestock, we give major atten- 


tion to livestock, dairying, and poultry matters this month. 


OTTON surpluses 

have suddenly be- 
come a blessing. Now 
there’s criticism for this 
year’s sharp cut in acre- 
age. Cotton from the 
1949 crop, under loan, 
has been redeemed by 
farmers and large sales 
of Government-owned 
cotton have been made. 
A larger cotton acreage 
next year is possible 
even on the basis of 
1950 allotments as 
about 2 million acres 
were unused this time. 





(Prepared for The Progres- 
sive Farmer monthly by 
Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Inc., America’s largest 
farm management service 


organization, in coopera- 
tion with our editors.) 


lay purchase past Octo- 
ber. Heaviest runs will 
be over by the end of 
that month. 

Do not sell good 
dairy cows. High prices 
being paid for canners 
and cutters as well as 
for other beef has made 
dairy cows in some 
cases sell higher for 
meat than for dairy use, 
War activities will step 
up demand for fluid 
milk. Dairying will con- 
tinue profitable. 

Fewer chickens were 

















Keep in mind that cot- 
ton is always a critical war crop. 

Tobacco prices are well above sup- 
port and expanding demand justifies 
larger 1951 acreage allotments. Sup- 
ports are up from last year 2.5 cents 
to almost 5 cents more for burley, but 
these increases mean little as tobacco 
is expected to sell even higher. The 
French are boosting tobacco produc- 
tion to save scarce dollars. Leaf out- 
put this year is up 20 per cent. The 
cut in buying from this country will 
affect dark types most. 

Pour on the fertilizer. With the 
trend of crop prices up and cost of 
fertilizer cheap compared with prices 
of farm products, it is good business 
to make heavy applications of ferti- 
lizer. It is not too early to place your 
orders for spring needs. 


Grow more meat. That is what 
people want to eat. They will have 
the money to pay for meat. It is a 
good businessman that produces 
more of what his customers want. Do 
not be misled by the down trend in 
some meat prices this fall. The trend 
of meat prices will be up as long as 
military expenditures are in the ex- 
pansive stage. 

Breed more sows and gilts for early 
spring pigs. We told you that a year 
ago. Hogs sold this past summer for 
over $25 per hundred. You can make 
big money growing hogs if you do 
it efficiently. 

Pig production offers an opportunity 
for farmers who are in a scarce corn 
area. Producing pigs in large quan- 
tities to sell to other farmers to fin- 
ish is on the increase. Those who suc- 
ceed must, of course, be well above 
the average pig producer in ability. 


The rapid increase in cattle in the 
South will show good returns. Beef 
prices will continue at high levels. 
Due to unusually lush ranges and pas- 
tures, marketings of grass-fat as well 
as fed cattle will be large during the 
next three months. It may depress 
prices—but not for long. More than 
one-third more cattle were on feed, to 
sell this fall and winter. 


A scramble for breeding cows and 
heifers has held more stock on farms 
and ranches which will step up beef 
production next year and later. If 
buying stockers or feeders, do not de- 



















raised on farms this 
year — 10 per cent less—and 14 per 
cent less than average. Largest re 
duction was in the Southern States, 
There will be fewer layers by next 
January than a year earlier. 


Sheep numbers may increase next 
year. The country is short of criti 
cally needed wool. In an extende 
trip through the West, we fou 

many ranchers trying to buy ewes 
build up their flocks, with but few 
offered for sale. Buy ewes almost re 
gardless of price, if needed for yout} 
farm. Farm flocks should be bre@ 


now for early lambs. 


Egg prices have gone up sharpl 
and will increase more. The price 
not drop as soon nor as low as 
fall and winter. Well developed p 
lets will be profitable and sho 
have the best of care. 7 


Broilers will continue to be pr 
duced in unusually large numbers 
more chicks are again being hatche 
for broiler growers. Supply of pouk 
try meat will be large this fall an 
may depress the market. 

Turkeys will sell at strong prices 
even though there are 5 per cent 
more birds than a year ago. Do not 
pass up profitable offers and prefer 
ably sell some for both the Thanks 
giving and Christmas markets. 





What the Farmer Gets From 
the Retail Dollar 


FARMER'S OTHERS’ d 
SHARE iw cents SHARE 









BREA 
( 
FLourF| C 
t 
MILK® 
, t 
peer Se D 
—Graphic Syndicate Chart, prepared 
trom USDA figures. fi 
The farmer’s share of the consume 
dollar spent for farm food products 10 Ww 
from 38 cents in 1939 to 54 cents # 
1945, settled back to 51 cents in 10 cc 
and down to about 48 cents in 1%44 
Farmer’s share increases with risitf F, 


prices and drops with falling prices. 
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r Look closely at these smartly-styled glasses. 
HERS’ Look as long, as hard as you please...and you 
HARE won’t see the Nickel they contain. 

It’s right before your eyes, too... in the frames 
(mountings, some people call them). But you 
e] don’t see this Nickel. You see the precious metal 

that surrounds it — gold, in this case. 
] But take these glasses in your hand... watch 
them in use...and, though you don’t see the 
J Nickel, you do see what it does. 


See how strong but light the frames are... 


See how they hold their shape, once properly 







ored 
it fitted... 
consumets See how beautifully they stand up under long 
oducts wear, never rusting, never corroding, never be- 
gee 
. = ‘ g coming unsightly... 
a hg yee Mostly, this is due to Nickel, “Your Unseen 
vith 


Friend.” That helps explain why Nickel is fre- 


y prices. 








quently added to other metals. It shows you some 
of the advantages Nickel gives other metals. Ad- 
vantages that make these metals more useful to 
you... advantages that would be lacking without 
Nickel ... advantages that are out of all propor- 
tion to the small percentage of Nickel used! 


*% * 


Because of these advantages, Nickel has a well- 
recognized place in conserving eyesight through- 
out the profession. 


It’s used in practically all professional equip- 
ment — diagnostic instruments, examining in- 
struments, sterilizers. It’s the “backbone” of most 
glasses. It’s the optical manufacturer’s “Unseen 
Friend” in many different ways. 


Wherever you look ... business, industry, your 
own home... Nickel is usually right in front of 





“Nothing you buy gives you so much, yet costs you so little, as eye care.” 


It’s right in front of your eyes 


«yet your **Unseen Friend’ remains unseen 
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your eyes. It serves unobtrusively, yet dependably. 
That’s why Nickel is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


The Romance of Nickel is the name 
of a booklet that tells, in word and pic- 
ture, the story of Nickel, and how Nickel 
is used to make life easier and more 
pleasant. It tells many little-known 
facts that make interesting conversa- 
tion. You'll really enjoy reading it. 
For a free copy, write The Inter- 

national Nickel Company, Inc., 

Dept. 375z, New York 5, New York. 








THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM _ OF SERVICE 


atts, Nickel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 


TRACE mate 


@ 1960, T.I.N.Ce. 
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Your local General 
Tire Dealer knows 
how to get the last 
mile of work out of 
the last ounce of rubber. 
Call him when you need 
tires or tire service. 















WHAT'S NEW 


in Agriculture 


By Eugene Butler 
Vice President and Editor 











With all 1950 crops now made, farmers are asking what prices 
and price supports they may expect. Here is information to help 
/ ye. ... Also more about triple hybrid cotton, social security fcr 


farm workers, and important livestock, dairy, and poultry news. 





| Good Outlook for Farm Prices 


| 

ARMERS, as a group, have little to fear in the way of price control. 
However, producers of some commodities—cotton, for example- 
might have to accept somewhat lower prices. Price control formulas 
in the Economic Control law insure that if ceilings are placed on farm 
commodities, they will not be less than parity or the highest price in 
the May 24-June 24, 1950 period, whichever is higher. Here are June 
15 and July 15 farm prices and July 15 parity for several commodities 
important to Progressive Farmer readers: 








Average U. S. Farm Price Parity 
Commodity June 15 July 15 July 15 

J! ae $ 1.93 $ 1.99 $ 2.21 

BN DE eeiccccctcnccccccseccee 46.20 52.00 67.30 
I oe .299 33 31° 
Hogs r | 21.50 19.30 

GGT CORTES nncnecececcccsiccccecssece SOTO 24.50 17.40 

ARETE RE ee 3.45 3.57 4.43 

eS aa a = 301 .342 Sil 


Aug. 15 parity for cotton was $0.3125. 


No ceilings on farm commodities are in sight any time soon, unless 
there is an unexpected change in the war situation. 

The present farm law makes it possible to drop support prices on 
cotton, corn, rice, wheat, and peanuts to 80 per cent of parity. How- 
ever, Secretary Brannan is a high parity man. He has indicated tht 
for crops like cotton and wheat, he will continue support prices at 9% 
per cent of parity. He believes that if the Government asks for big 
crops, it must assume the risk in case of surpluses. This does not mean 
that supports of all major crops will be kept at 90 per cent of parity. 
Soybeans, because of the big 1950 crop, and corn, may be exceptions. 
USDA will strive for high gear production next year. Livestock goals 
will call for somewhat more production, but no big increases. Feed 
grain production will be kept high, and goals will call for more cotton 
and wheat. 





Wheat allotments have been boosted 12 million acres over this years 
harvested acreage. And the 1951 cotton acreage is likely to be pushe¢ 
up to 25 million acres—6 million more than were planted this year. 


| Exciting Triple Hybrid Cottons 


In its May 1950 issue, The Progressive Farmer “scooped” all big 
daily papers by printing the basic facts about triple hybrid cotton. 
Ninety days after our farm magazine carried this news, the Washington 
Post and other dailies and weeklies woke up to the facts Progressive 
Farmer readers had had three months. 

As pointed out by us in May, triple hybrids hold tremendous promise 
for the Cotton Belt because of their fiber strength. In that respect, they 
are vastly superior to present commercial varieties. They are strong 
enough to compete with synthetic fibers. They can be spun better an¢ 
with much less waste than present varieties. But low yield is the barrie! 
that must be crossed before growers can afford to use these new cottons. 





Breeders are continuing their crossing and selecting in an effort t 
bring up the yield. And they are making progress. Within the last fet 
years, acre yield has been brought up from 40 per cent as much as ov 
commonly used varieties to 60 per cent. To date, five back crosses havé 
been completed. Each has increased yield without any great loss ® 
fiber quality. And the fifth backcross strains being grown this ye# 
show a big improvement in yield and boll size. Several more bac 
crosses probably will be made. All in all, there is good reason to be 
lieve that the yield, which has been upped 50 per cent in a few yea! 
will finally be brought up to full equality with the varieties now in usé 






All this takes time. But it is interesting to know that in an effort © 
save time, American cotton breeders are (Continued on page 12) 
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if you milk 10 cows or less 





and still face the twice-daily drudgery of the miserable hand- 
milking chore, we have great news for you. No longer need 
you or your wife or children put up with the crippled hands 
and aching arms that hand-milking so often causes. 


Now, a milking system made just for YOU, at a cost YOU can 
afford, is waiting to bring you blessed relief from hand- 
milking drudgery. The low-cost De Laval Speedette Milker puts 
De Laval “Controlled Milking” advantages within easy reach 
of every small herd owner. Now, with the De Laval Speedette 
Milker, you can enjoy better, faster, more productive milking. 
You can have healthier cows. And you can save up to 68 
working days a year. 


Yes, the milker that was made just for you, the De Laval 
Speedette Milker, brings you all these advantages—and more. 
It will pay you to learn the whole story about YOUR wonderful 
new milker. Get the facts right now. Today! 


easier t0 7 


e J 
Ceo 


d to motor 


Which way do you milk your small herd? 


73 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 

never require? Hag i : IN MAKING BETTER PRODUCTS 

B oiling, dec!-<O"" ae ; , - FOR BETTER FARM INCOMES 

p AND BETTER FARM LIVING 
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of Langhorne, Pa., (pictured here) are one of the many small 
herd dairymen who has already given up hand-milking 
drudgery to enjoy the benefits of milking with the De Laval 
Speedette Milker, we ask a favor of you. 


If you know someone who hasn't heard about the De Laval 
Speedette Milker and what it can do for the small herd owner, 
will you tell them just what it has meant to you? Tell them about 
the new, exclusive De Laval “Full-Flo” Teat Cups, about the 
Sterling Speedway Milker Unit (the finest pneumatic pulsation 
control milker ever built), about the direct-connected Speedette 
Vacuum Pump that never needs to be oiled. 


But above all, tell them about your profit returns, milk produc- 
tion, how much time and labor you save when you milk your 
cows with the De Laval Speedette Milker. Yes, tell them all 
these things and then suggest that they talk to their local 
De Laval Dealer and get the whole story for themselves. 


There’s a friendly De Laval Dealer near you. He wants to show you how easy it is 
to make hand-milking drudgery a thing of the past and enjoy the many advantages 
of milking with the low-cost De Laval Speedette Milker. Get in touch with him today. 
Or write to us for complete printed information. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 © 427 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 6 © 61 BEALE ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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Here’s the car that’s rugged for work— 
good looking for keeps! 
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—@ the Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 














ES, Chevrolet is your kind of car! It’s rugged—built for the 
round-the-clock, day-in-and-day-out service you want and need 








in the car you buy. 

Working around the farm or taking your family to town, you'll 
be proud of your Chevrolet. It has the power and stamina to do 
the work, and to keep doing the work . . . over all kinds of roads, in 


MORE POWER! Grades are no problem fo 
the powerful Chevrolet. You have a choice 
of two drives—Powerglide automatic trans 
mission* with the new 105-h.p. Valve-ir 
Head engine, or the Synchro-Mesh trans 
mission with the improved standard Valve 
in-Head engine. Both are equal to any 
road ... hold car upkeep way dow 


*Optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


all kinds of weather, through season after season. 

You'll be proud, too, of the /ooks of your Chevrolet, and the way 
its good looks /ast. The beauty is built in. Every Styleline and 
Fleetline model has a distinctive, practical styling—inside and out 





—that gives you big-car comfort, plenty of leg-room, and a truly 
MORE ROOM! You're free to relax and 
enjoy the uncrowded luxury of spacious 
“five-foot seats” in your new Chevrolet. And 
you'll appreciate Chevrolet's roomy trunk 
to take care of supplies. Just the tum of 
oa key and the trunk pops open. 


smooth ride! 

And remember: You get all this in the economical Chevrolet. The 
car with the Valve-in-Head engine so famous for operating economy 
and even more famous for low maintenance costs. Let your 


Chevrolet dealer tell you more... why not see him soon! 















a - 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN ALD; i= LAA A MORE STYLE! You'll get a thrill every time 
AF you see the sleek good looks of your Chev 
> rolet. And it's a thrill you'll get over and ove’ 
. . « Chevrolet has the kind of styling thet 
lasts. Fourteen smart Styleline and Fleetline 
models to choose from—in a wide variety 
of color combinations. 





FIRST. ..and Finest... at Lowest Cost! 


MORE SAFETY! You see where you're going, 
and like it, in Chevrolet. The wide curved 
windshield and generous window area 
mean extra vision at curves, corners and in 
traffic. And Center-Point steering with 
Unitized Knee-Action ride, airplane-type 
shock absorbers and wider tread tires 
assure a smoother, road-hugging ride. 


LOW PRICE! Examine all the features of th 
Chevrolet. Then examine Chevrolet price 
... and discover that Chevrolet is the lowe! 
priced line in the low-price field! The!’ 
another reason why Chevrolet is Americo’ 
No. 1 favorite, year after year ..- 
you're bound to win with Chevrolet! 
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farmers Must Choose — 
Which Will Your ‘amily hoose? 


GRICULTURE is always in a process 
of change and adjustment. Some such 
changes are scarcely noticed. They 

come as gradual trends over long periods of 
time. Other changes may be sudden. And 
sudden changes always result in maladjust- 
ments and hardships. They not only affect 
farmers themselves, but hurt all business. 
Especially do they hurt those who sell sup- 
plies to farmers or buy farm products. 

An illustration of gradual change is that 
of cotton in North Carolina. Over a period 
of 30 vears the acreage planted to cotton 
has gradually gone down from approximate- 
ly 2 million acres to less than one-third of 
that acreage. Where 3 acres were formerly 
grown, not quite 1 acre is grown today. An 
example of sudden and drastic change is 
found in certain western states where drouth 
and wind erosion in a few years brought 
wholesale abandonment of farms and a gen- 
eral crash of business enterprises support- 
ing farm operations. 

Agriculture in the southeastern states may 
now be facing a period of rather drastic and 
sudden change. At least farmers as a whole 
must face the situation: almost immediately. 
During the next few years they must choose 
as to whether they will 1) let their standard 
of living decline or 2) will make necessary 
adjustments and so increase farm income by 
supplementary practices and enterprises not 
now generally followed. 

For a considerable period of time the 
majority of North Carolina farmers have de- 
pended on three crops—tobacco, cotton, pea- 
iuts. These crops have provided about the 
following proportions of all farm income: 


Tobacco ......... aeeroReEe eee 55 per cent 


a ae re 8 per cent 
NR ee 5 per cent 
y ETRE NSE SPE 68 per cent 


Thus of each $3 of the state’s total cash 
farm income, $2 has come from these three 
‘ops. From time to time we have found 
Ourselves with a surplus of cotton, tobacco, 
o peanuts, and under such circumstances, 
Prices and income have gone down to the 
Point of disaster. In trying to control such 


Here is one of the most serious 
- ++ Most important . .. most ur- 
gent messages ever sent to every 
farm family in North Carolina. 
We not only urge every farmer to 
read it, but every farmer’s wife. 
Written by Dean Schaub just be- 
fore his retirement Oct. 1 after 
26 years of magnificent service as 


Director, it will become historic. 


By I. 0. SCHAUB 
Director of Extension, 1924-1950, 
N. C. State College 


violent fluctuations in price and income, we 
have resorted to acreage control and mar- 
keting quotas. Now all three crops are un- 
der quotas. And in the short period of ap- 
proximately three years, there has been a 
reduction in the acreage planted to these 
three crops of some 300 thousand acres— 
equal to 3,000 acres per county. We may 
expect continuing acreage allotments for all 


three crops and prices will remain relatively 


stable at present or lower levels. During the 
past vear, with a stable price and a reduc- 
tion in acreage, farm income has been re- 
duced below that of a year or so ago. 

In planning for the future we must start 
from where we are now. If the war situa- 
tion becomes more critical, we may have 
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temporarily increased demand for one or 
more of our cash crops, but the basic prin- 
ciples herein discussed will remain sound, 
So let us next consider briefly the situation 
regarding all these three money crops. 
What Is Tobacco Outlook? 

First, let’s realize that we must depend 
on foreign markets for approximately 40 per 
cent of our tobacco sales. There are two 
main factors governing this foreign demand. 

First (and for the moment most important) 
is the difficulty of the foreign markets to get 
American dollars with which to buy our 
tobacco. Under the Marshall Plan, this 
country has furnished the dollars; but the 
present program anticipates a gradual de- 
cline in the allotment of Marshall Plan funds 
for tobacco purchases with its stoppage in 
about three years. When that happens, 
where will these countries be able to get 
the purchasing power for our tobacco? 

The second factor is the effort on the 
part of foreign countries to increase their 
own production of tobacco, either at home 
or in their possessions. We know that our 
foreign customers prefer our type of tobac- 
co. But certainly if they cannot get dollars 
with which ’to buy it, they will make every 
effort to substitute tobacco from some other 
source, even though of lower grade. 

All in all, it would seem that these facts 
add up to the following conclusion as to 
tobacco: We cannot expect any material 
increase in our exports; and, if anything, 
the situation would indicate a decrease. We 
cannot, therefore, look to the future with 
any degree of optimism for any material in- 
crease in our income from tobacco. 


What About Cotton and Peanuts? 


Cotton is in the same situation as tobacco 
insofar as foreign markets are concerned. 
In fact, it is at a further disadvantage when 
we recognize that cotton is competing with 
synthetics (such as rayon) for consumer mar- 
kets. If anything, the outlook for cotton de- 
mand is not so good as that for tobacco. 

The peanut crop as a whole is in distress, 
and particularly (Continued on page 121) 





Every Carolina-Virginia farm family can either 1) stick to “crops only” farming ... and accept lower living standards or 2) add dairy cattle, hogs, poultry, 
beef cattle or sheep ... and so up income and living standards, Every family must decide; which will yours choose? If more livestock, start pastures now. 
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Clemson Information Specialist 


“The Blanket of Green” 
campaign is waking up all 
South Carolina from 
Charleston to Clemson... 
while Greenvillesimproves 
marketing facilities... 
Negro farmers learn 


cooperation... Barnwell 





emonstrates big-scale tree 
anting...and Eleazer’s talk 
bout well cured hams and 
good, dry stovewood will 


in every woman’s applause. 
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South Carolina pasture scene on the cover and 

H. A. Woodle’s “How To Get Paying Pastures 
in South Carolina,” plus Dr. Poe’s editorial on the South 
as “America’s Coming Land of Green Pastures”—all these 
helped arouse even greater interest and enthusiasm in 
the Clemson campaign for “A Blanket of Green for 
South Carolina” this winter! 

That’s the slogan we are working under, and not only 
Clemson forces, but nearly all groups 
interested in South Carolina rural 
progress. 

The State Pasture Committee, with 
Clemson’s W. H. Craven as chairman, 
has been active in this field for a num- 
ber of years. Experiment and experi- 
ence have built up to the point that ag- 
ricultural agencies are going “all out” 
in this effort to get the farmers gener- 
ally to cash in on this hitherto undeveloped resource that 
climate and soil afford. 

Wide experience has shown that all-winter grazing is 
not just possible here, but it’s economically feasible on 
practically every farm. 


| AST month’s Progressive Farmer with its beautiful 


Me. Eleazer 


The “Blanket of Green” Campaign 

This winter grazing program falls into two classes: 1) 
annual seedings and 2) permanent seedings. Each sort is 
made on well prepared land to which 600 pounds com- 
plete fertilizer are added. Test is then made to determine 
lime needs; 1 to 2 tons are usually needed. And then 
nitrogen is added as needed. 

1. For fall and winter grazing, the following rates of 
seeding are recommended: 

On Piedmont and Heavy On Lighter Soils— 
Coastal Plain Soils— 


30 
20 


40 
20 


bushels oats 

bushels barley 

pounds Italian ryegrass 

pounds crimson clover 
oT— 

pounds ryegrass 

pounds crimson clover 


3 bushels oats 

2 bushels rye 

30 pounds ryegrass 

20 pounds common vetch 
or— 

40 pounds ryegrass 

20 pounds crimson clover 
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2. Seedings for permanent winter grazing are also 
made at this season. In South Carolina, the best mixture 
for this has been found to be 10 to 20 pounds tall fescue 
and | to 2 pounds Ladino clover seed per acre. If seedbed 
and moisture conditions are just right at planting time, 
the minimum seedings are enough. Land is limed, pre- 
pared, fertilized, and seeded as per temporary winter 
grazing described above. All legumes are inoculated. 

Full particulars on this are carried in the revised Ex- 
tension Bulletin 99, “Pastures for South Carolina,” that's 
just off the press and available through county agents. 


More Lupines and Small Grain 

But this “Blanket of Green” program for South Caro- 
lina covers more than year-round grazing. 

Lupines for the Low Country are included in it. Blue 
lupines seeded in the fall at the rate of 80 to 100 pounds 
per acre not only add greatly to the beauty of the 
countryside all winter, but add mightily to soil fertility, 
also. And they can do their duty to the soil and also be 
harvested as a money crop for seed. 
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Small grain, too, is a part of this program. In a rapidly 
growing livestock, poultry, and dairy business, still more 
grain can be utilized profitably. Grain elevators have 
gone up at several places the last year to help carry grain 
through the season until it is needed, and to make it a 
better source of needed credit on the farm. 

South Carolina small grain acreage has doubled in re- 
cent years, and yields are up at least 50 per cent. 


Better Marketing Facilities 

Greenville County has provided for the farmers of that 
area the most up-to-date farm marketing facilities I have 
ever seen. This includes both a wholesale and a retail 
market. The wholesale market is on the edge of town and 
has plenty of room for trucks to operate; it has a poultry 
dressing plant, a potato curing house, and sheds and cold 
storage facilities that accommodate produce dealers and 
growers alike. The retail market is in the heart of town 
and has over 400 sales booths for the farm folks. 

Clemson’s Bob Martin, of the extension marketing di- 
vision, has worked very closely with the city in this de- 
velopment, and the former assistant county agent, Ben 
Leonard, is market manager. A large volume of business 
has been done there this year. 

An educational program is being carried on with pro- 
ducers in the area. Growing truck, poultry, and orchard 
products for markets is new to most of them. Many of 
them could make much more net profit by learning better 
methods of handling their products for 1) quality and 
2) appearance. District Agent Massey had his county 
agents come in during the summer rush season to see 
what was coming in from their counties. And then the 
met with marketing and production specialists to work 
out ways for reaching producers with information on pro- 
ducing and harvesting things properly both to look well 
and suit customer tastes. 

There is a great opportunity for producing all sorts of 
foodstuffs for local use in the fast-growing industrial 
Piedmont area of this state. Better market facilities like 
those at Greenville will help mightily. 


Colered Farmers Learn Cooperation 


The small colored farmers along our coast countn 
have had hard sledding since the boll weevil put an end 
to their little cotton patches from which they largelh 
lived for so many years. 

Then they turned to truck crops. But with their moist, 
good soil plus the high fertilization that was required for 
quality truck, their lands, following the crop, grew weeds 
so rank that their light work stock could not handle it 
and get it in good shape for the following crop. What 
larger farmers could do with power, the small colored 
farmers could not do with a mule. 

But these Negro farmers didn’t give up. Their Beav- 
tort County Negro agricultural agent, Benjamin Bam- 
well, a good many years ago started organizing them int 
small “tractor clubs.” Together they borrowed the needed 
money and bought an outfit together. Then it did the 
heavy land preparation for all of the group. And from 
there on, the planting and cultivating could be done 
with the individual’s mule. 

Barnwell still has five of these groups going, wher 
8 to 10 small farmers own (Continued on page 136 
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ow Agricultural Colleges Serve Students 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Late Dean of Agriculture, VPI, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


HE schools of agriculture in the various Land- 

Grant colleges of the nation are commonly 

divided into these three divisions: 1) the divi- 
sion of research or agricultural experiment station; 
2) the division of resident teaching; and 3) the divi- 
sion of extension or off-campus teaching. 

The agricultural experiment station is a fact-find- 
ing organization whose purpose is to solve problems 
that affect the economic conditions and living stand- 
ards of farm folks. 

The other two divisions are teaching agencies 
which interpret these research findings to students 
and the general public. They try to teach students 
and farmers to understand and to use these facts in 
solving their daily problems. 

The purpose of this article is to deal primarily 
with the resident teaching division of the agricul- 
tural college. The principal purpose of college 
teaching in agriculture is to train young men and 
women for leadership in agriculture. Whether this 
leadership is to be used as a member of a com- 
munity, on one’s own farm, or in some important in- 
dustrial, federal, or state position, the fundamentals 
of training are the same. The well trained leader 
must have a good background in general education. 
He must have a working knowledge of the sciences 
which afford the basis for his profession. And he 
must be able to apply the fundamentals of educa- 
tion and science to his own business. Most curricula 
(courses of study) in agriculture are built with these 
principles in mind, 


Don’t Expect To Learn To Plow 


Unfortunately, many folks still think of the agri- 
cultural college as a place where students go to 
learn how to farm. Most agricultural colleges think 
their graduates should know the principles involved 
in most ordinary farm operations. But is is not con- 
sidered necessary that they be skillful workmen at 
all farm jobs. Most colleges believe that a student's 
time in college should not be taken to teach him 
skills that may be learned just as well (and at less ex- 
pense) elsewhere. We often hear the criticism, “He 
has a college degree, but can’t hitch a horse, milk 
a cow, or plow a straight furrow.” These are all im- 
portant skills, of course, but they may be learned 
quickly and cheaply under any good farm laborer; 
whereas they are costly and time-consuming when 
taught to large college classes. 

Such misconceptions are responsible for the fact 
that many college freshmen in agriculture are sur- 
prised and frequently disappointed when they find 
that the first and second years of the college term 
are given over largely to such courses as English, 
mathematics, social science, biology, chemistry, 
physics, economics, geology, botany, and zoology, 
while very little is said about how to produce big- 
ger crops, more milk, fatter animals, and bigger and 
better fruits and vegetables. 


Three Aims of College Training 


_With all of the available information from exten- 
sion workers, vocational teachers, and various fed- 
eral agencies, any alert person, regardless of educa- 
tion, if he takes advantage of his opportunities, may 

me a good farmer. In fact, a large majority of 
our farmers have never been to college. The purpose 
ot college training is threefold: 1) to first give the 
student a general education so that he may be able 
{0 engage intelligently in all community activities; 
2) to give him a working knowledge of the sciences 
are basic to agriculture in order that he may 


Here is one of the last two articles writ- 
ten for us by Dr. Tom Hutcheson. With 
agricultural colleges opening every- 
where students and parents will be in- 
terested in what a great teacher thought 
of the agricultural college and its serv- 


ice to four-year students. 


know why certain practices are correct and may 
modify his procedures to meet conditions; and then 
3) to give him as many applied courses as can be 
worked into his four years of college. The first two 
vears are the most important, as they are prepara- 
tory to the last two and make them easier. In fact, 
a person who has done good work in the first two 
years can do a fair job of educating himself; and 
if one has to make a choice between applied sub- 
jects and fundamental subjects, it is usually ad- 
visable for him to choose the latter. 


Other Values of College Life 
While the chief purpose of coming to college is 
to study and become more efficient in the business 
of life, studies and class work are not all that a stu- 


‘The Wonders of Uppowoe (Tobacco) 


dent may get from college. High in importance is 
the association he has with fellow students. Since 
these students are from all walks of life, he is en- 
abled to see a good cross section of the people he 
will have to live with, and will learn something of 
their quirks and attitudes, and how to get along 
with those who do not always think as he does. He 
will also make many fine friends who will be a satis- 
faction and aid to him through life. He also may 
contribute to the lives of others and have his first 
experience in service to others. 

He may also join curriculum clubs in which he 
may develop leadership. I recently had the pleasure 
of visiting a horticuJtural show put on entirely by 
students. This show would have been a credit to 
any locality. It was a display of beautiful fruits, 
vegetables, flowers, and nuts, all arranged so as to 
teach lessons learned in the classroom, and to give 
practice to students in acquiring and displaying ma- 
terials. No student could have taken part in this 
exhibition without learning many things not found 
in textbooks. In most agricultural colleges there are 
strong curriculum clubs in all departments. At VPI, 
dairy and animal husbandry shows and a feature 
horse show have been put on by students each 
spring, all handled by students who learn by doing. 

Other curriculum clubs have other activities. In 
at least two departments, curriculum clubs have 


raised enough money (Continued on page 133) 





tion follows: 


in England. 


words and utter meaningless noises. 








of them was thought to cause disease. 





ROBABLY the first article about tobacco ever published in any 
book appeared in Thomas Hariot’s “A Brief and True Report of 
the New Found Land of Virginia,” “directed to the investors, farm- wee” 
ers, and well wishers of the project of colonizing and planting there,” | 
and printed in London in 1588. We believe all readers will find the | F 
description of the plant and its wondertul benefits decidedly amus- | 
ing. No twentieth century tobacco manutacturer would claim quite 
as much for his cigars or cigarettes! Thomas Hariot’s 1588 descrip- 


“There is an herb called uppowoc, which sows itself. In the West | 
Indies it has several names, according to the different places where | 
it grows and is used, but the Spaniards generally called it tobacco. 
Its leaves are dried, made into powder, and then smoked by being 
sucked through clay pipes into the stomach and head. The fumes 
purge superfluous phlegm and gross humors® from the body 
by opening all the pores and passages. Thus its use not only 
preserves the body, but if there are any obstructions it breaks 
them up. By this means the natives keep in excellent health, 
without many of the grievous diseases which often afflict us 


“This uppowoc is so highly valued by them that they think 
their gods are delighted with it. Sometimes they make holy 
fires and cast the powder into them as a sacrifice. If there is a 
storm on the waters, they throw it up into the air and into the 
water to pacify their gods. Also, when they set up a new weir 
for fish, they pour uppowoc into it. And if they escape from , 
danger, they also throw the powder up into the air. This is / 
always done with strange gestures and stamping, sometimes 
dancing, clapping of hands, holding hands up, and staring up 
into the heavens. During this performance they chatter strange 


“While we were there we used to suck in the smoke as they did, 
and now that we are back in England we still do so. We have found 
many rare and wonderful proofs of the uppowoc’s virtues, which 
would themselves require a volume to relate. There is sufficient 
evidence in the fact that it is used by so many men and women of 
great calling, as well as by some learned physicians.” 

*According to an old medical theory man was supposedly composed of 
four humors: blogd, phlegm, choler, and melancholy; an excess of any 
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Special Features You'll Like 
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coe 


A one-story, economical design. 


. Well planned traffic lanes. 


A generous-sized living room. 


. A separate dining room. 


An efficient L-type kitchen. 


. Convenient eating space in kitchen. 

. Three bedrooms. 

. A well planned workroom. 

. Lavatory and closet for work clothes 


near the back door. 


. A well located bathroom. 
. Large, well placed closets. 


2. A convenient sleeping porch. 


. A covered porch and a broad terrace. 
. Side approach to the “company” en- 


trance. 


. Rear approach to “family” entrance. 


3. A coat closet by the front door. 


. Fireplace. 


3. A built-in window seat. 


. A light living room. 
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14-8" x 9'-4"" 


OINING ROOM 


WASU | RONER 
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\ Home To Enjoy 


By ROBERT CARL COHLMEYER 


arranged for convenience and efficiency. Sleep 

is undisturbed because the three bedrooms are 
grouped together away from the busy part of the 
house. You'll find enough unbroken wall space for 
the necessary furniture. Ample closet space will 
delight the occupants. They'll also like the excel- 
lent ventilation. The bath is easily reached from 
any bedroom. 

The living room is designed for casual and com- 
fortable furniture arrangement with the fireplace 
on one side of the room, balanced by the large win- 
dow on the opposite side. 

The plan contains a terrace and two porches. 
How delightful to eat or visit on the terrace in the 
evening! At midday the covered porch provides a 
delightful place to rest or eat. At night the sleep- 
ing porch is ideal for pleasant dreams. 

The L-shaped kitchen, planned for step saving, 


i IFE can be easy in this house. The rooms are 


TERRACE 
22'-O" x iS'-4" 


UVING ROOM 
20°- 4" x 16'-O" 


WORKROOM. 
"-8 x 9°-O* 


KITCHEN 
14'- 6" x 9'-0" 


window SE 


PORCH 
24'-O" x 12'-0" 
. ae ee 


provides a place for everyday meals. The work- 
room includes space for washing, ironing, and sew- 
ing. Both the farmer and his wife will enjoy the 
closet for work clothes. They'll also like the la 
vatory in this area. 

If you want to reduce the size of the house, you 
may omit the workroom and put the washing ma- 
chine, ironer, and water heater in the kitchen. (See 
alternate plan.) 

You will enjoy meeting your guests at the attrac 
tive front entrance, but the family will probably 
use one of the other three conveniently placed 
doors. If company is in the living room when Dad 
comes in from the field, he can enter through the 
sleeping porch and remain unseen until he makes 
himself presentable. 


To order blueprint for this house, send $1 to 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. Ask for House Plan No. 6. 


CI 


BEDROOM 
12-0" x 13'-8" 


FLOOR PLAN 
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Good Production 
+ Good Marketing 
= Most Profit 


By WILLIAM C. LaRUE, Associate Editor 


The E. R. Taylor Master Farm Family 
is demonstrating good farming and 
improved farm practices, especially 
irrigation and better marketing. .. . 
It is also the inspiring “‘success story” 
of another man who began life on a 
tenant farm and rose to Master Farm- 
er distinction. . .. See Miss Hill’s story 


about the Taylor home on page 116. 


“Master Farm Family,” Greenville County, 
S <. 

Mr. Taylor started 31 years ago with 10 acres 
and now owns 416 acres—200 in peaches and 30 
in apples, plus other crops and pasture. The Tay- 
lors learned how to produce fine quality peaches 
and how to market them for the most profit. And 
they helped mightily to get a fine marketing sys- 
tem set up that greatly helps many other farmers 
in their county and state. For these and many 
other notable achievements in farming, home- 
making, and citizenship the South Carolina Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service and The Progressive 
Farmer have presented them a “Master Farm 
Family” award. 


Tox: is the true story of the E. R. Taylor 


Six Netable Achievements 


“What do you consider a few of the Taylor 
family’s greatest achievements?” we asked Green- 
ville County Agent W. R. Gray. Here are six 
points he stressed: 

1. The Taylors have pioneered in adopting new 
peach varieties. Now their peaches bloom over 
a longer period and the chances are better of 
missing a sudden freeze. Also, they ripen over 





a longer period, thus spreading the harvesting 
and marketing. 

2. The Taylor’s have had great interest in mar- 
keting and have worked hard to develop a good 
marketing system. Mr. Taylor is one of the most 
active men in the state in working for the Green- 
ville farmers’ wholesale market and in develop- 
ing the state marketing system, including the 
Columbia market. 

3. You can always count on Mr. Taylor when 
you want to get things done. He is public-spirited, 
active in community improvement work, and a 
backer of Clemson College. 


4. Puts a lot of good business sense into his 
farming, figures ahead, plans his work, and 
watches for new ideas, methods, 
and opportunities. He uses good 
farm mar.agement. 

5. Follows balanced farming. 
Besides peaches and apples, he 
has beef cattle, cotton, corn, pas- 
ture and some truck crops. 

6. Cooperates with other 
peach growers in grading, pack- 
ing, and shipping—largely as an 
accommodation to them. 


Mr. LoRue 


Had a Modest Beginning 


“I was born on a tenant farm a few miles east 
of here,” said Mr. Taylor, as we looked over his 
farm recently. “I bought my first 30 acres when 
I was 19 years old.” Now the Taylors have an 
elegant home, a complete packing plant, and a 
beautiful farm. Their farm name is “Taylor’s 
Orchards” and their high quality peaches sell 
under the “Greer Brand” from New England to 
Florida. This year most of the peaches in Green- 
ville County were killed by a freeze, but somehow 
Mr. Taylor had some peaches anyhow. Some trees 
had to be thinned. He estimated this year’s apple 
crop at 3,000 to 4,000 bushels. The apples are 
Double Red Delicious. (Continued on page 119) 


Hereford cows and calves grazing on lush irrigated pasture. 
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The elegant Taylor home. Note attractive landscaping. 





Mr. Taylor shows samples of his peaches to admiring 
County Agent W. R. Gray. Note the radio for last- 
minute weather reports, and his well equipped office. 












Complete grading, packing, shipping plant. Mr. Taylor 
packs some peaches for neighbors when not too rushed. 


Tractor speed sprayer in action. This sprayer 
covers one side of two rows of trees at each trip. 
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Hints for Your Church 


EAD the amazing story of Big Lick 

Church on page 57 and see what your 
church can learn from it. A leading feature 
next month will tell of another remarkable 
country church — Thanksgiving Church in 
Johnston County, N. C. .. . Especially nota- 
ble are 1) its young people’s choir pictured 
above and 2) its Annual “Harvest Day” auc- 
| tion sale of everything contributed by mem- 
| bers as gifts to the church (through its 
“Lord’s Acre” and otherwise). 





Maybe your church might hold such a 
sale on Thanksgiving Day or earlier—and 
organize such a charming choir as will be 
shown in color on next month's cover. 


A UN Flag for Every Schoolhouse 


VERYBODY should rejoice that home demon- 
stration clubs, 4-H club girls, and many wom- 
en’s clubs all over America are now making flags 
of the United Nations, while 4-H boys are provid- 
ing the flagpoles. We don’t know where the idea 
originated, but the first we heard of it was this item: 
The Martinsville, Va., American Legion Post is rais- 
ing money to buy a flagpole for the courthouse lawn—a 
flagpole to fly the blue-and-white United Nations flag as 
a tribute to Martinsville men who are fighting in Korea. 
The far-reaching significance of the UN and its 
flag are discussed by Editor Clarence Poe on page 
150. Our aim right now is to urge patrons of every 
school to see to it that a United Nations flag is made 
ready and unveiled sometime during United Na- 
tions Week, Oct. 16-24. 

From nearly every school district now young men 
are going out—or will soon go out—to serve under 
the UN flag. To have that flag floating on the 
grounds of every schoolhouse will, first of all, be a 
tribute from the home folks to the heroic youth of 
that locality. But even more important, it will mean 
that the home folks appreciate the nobility of the 
organization for which the young men are called 
to serve. 

It is indeed, as General George Marshall said, 
“The Hope of Mankind.” To have a symbol of that 
hope at every schoolhouse in America will do much 
to unify our country in its support of our one su- 
preme hope for world peace. For this reason it 
would be well if a UN flag were put in every church 
as well as flown at every school and courthouse. 


Enforce Compulsory Attendance 


IT is a disgrace to our Southern States that so many 
draftees for the Army are being rejected for lack 
of education. 

It is a disgrace that we spend so many millions 





“ EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


of tax dollars to provide schools for the benefit of 
all the children—and then do not see to it that these 
children get these benefits. 

To every rich or fairly well-to-do farm man or 
woman we should also like to say: An excessive pro- 
portion of our own sons may be forced to die in the 
Army because the sons of our renters or tenants 
were not given proper health or school advantages 
and so could not fill the military quotas they should 
have filled. In other words, many of us of the 
wealthier race are going to pay a high price for not 
taking greater interest in the education and health 
of the poorer race. 


As 1950 schools open, all PTA’s, home demon- 
stration clubs, and farm organizations should join in 
a new and determined effort to enforce compulsory 
attendance on all classes—for their own benefit and 
the state’s benefit. 


Get Smith -Doxey Cotton Service 


REMEMBER our recent story about an old-time 
farmer selling a bale of cotton: 

“What grade is it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“What staple is it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“What price should it bring?” 

“I don’t know.” 


Any farmer nowadays should be ashamed to sell 
cotton that way. Two of the greatest benefits South- 
ern farmers have ever received from Washington 
have been 1) the present tobacco grading and price- 
reporting service whereby a farmer can learn both 
what grade he has and what it ought to bring and 
2) the similar service offered cotton farmers and 
generally known as the “Smith-Doxey cotton class- 
ing service.” To every cotton grower we should like 
to say, “Do not gin your 1950 cotton at any gin un- 
less the ginner will give you Smith-Doxey service.” 

If you use this service, a bonded sampler will take 
samples of your cotton, and send the samples to the 
state cotton classing office, which will send you a 
green card giving the grade and staple of each bale. 
Then by referring to the official cotton market news 
service, you can tell just what price you ought to 
get for each grade and staple. 

If you want to hold the cotton, you can place it 
in a bonded warehouse and get a check promptly 
up to the loan value through a local bank. Where 
no bonded warehouse or bank handling this busi- 
ness is available, you can store the cotton on your 
farm and get the loan through PMA officials. When 


the cotton is sold, you will receive full value less 
the loan and handling costs. 

Even if you do not use the loan, you may easily 
get several cents more per pound if you can tell the 
buyer exactly what grade and staple you have and 
have official government proof that you are right. 


Our Pastures Didn’t Get Hurt 


LAST month we told the tragic story of the Sama- 
ria hailstorm and the terrific damage it did to tob- 
acco and cotton in one of the finest farming sections 
of eastern North Carolina. Farmers who depended 
on cotton and tobacco and did not have crop in- 
surance suffered losses so heavy it may take them 
years to catch up. But there was one thing Samaria 
farmers said that nobody should forget— 

“One crop,” they said, “wasn’t hurt at all. The 
hailstorm didn’t even bother our pastures! Nor 
were our livestock hurt to any extent.” 

A little later, while rains continued, a Wake 
County farmer said to us: “I’m going in for more 
pastures. There’s one crop that rains never hurt!” 

“It cost me $50 an acre to get my pastures,” an- 
other farmer testified. “But now milk profits have 
paid back the $50—and I still have the cows and 
the pasture.” 


The Case for Free Speech 


THE case for free speech has probably never been 
better expressed than by Norman Angell in his 
book, “For What Do We Fight?” as follows: 

The case for liberalism is that man is infinitely falli- 
ble: that he arrives at the right decision painfully, only 
if he will submit himself to the unpleasant discipline of 
listening to those who do not agree with him; if he 
preserves the right so to do. And we are so made that 
if we will not accept that process, then our decisions, 
even though we be very learned like German professors, 
may be perfectly monstrous in their stupidity, their 
ferocious cruelty, their self-destruction. 

The first sentence, especially, deserves to be mem- 
orized by every school child in America as a part 
of his or her education. The supreme weakness of 
totalitarianism is that it does not recognize the im- 
possibility of right decisions without “the unpleas- 
ant discipline of listening to those who do not agree 
with us.” The strength of Democracy is that it does 
realize that the only “free speech” worth anything 
is free speech for those with whom we disagree . . - 
and that Democracy means not only that the ma- 
jority always rules, but that every minority will al- 
ways be listened to and treated fairly. 
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before you buy a new truck 


MILES PER ENGINE—the number have high sustained pulling power at normal 








of trouble-free miles you can operating speeds—don’t have to race themselves 
expect from a truck engine is to death like lighter-duty, geared-up engines. 

mighty important for a farmer Check GMC’s many other extra engine features 
to know—especially now. and you'll see why farmers tell us they get the 


, : ; most Miles Per Engine in a GMC—years of 
GMC valve-in-head engines are designed and dependable service with less maintenance and 


built for truck service —there s not one light- repair. Next time you’re in town, see your ° 
weight ‘“‘converted”’ part in any GMC engine! GMC dealer and let him give you the facts. 


GMC engines are tough and powerful. They GMC Truck and Coach Division of General Motors 


MOST EFFICIENT COOLING 
SYSTEM with jet-directed 
water stream to valve areas. 





FULL-PRESSURE 
LUBRICATION, with 
rifle-drilled connect- 
ingrods, which forces 
oil to full-floating 
piston pins. 





TOCCO-HARDENED 
CRANK SHAFTS — finest 


known — used in every 
GMC, 


FROM 4 TO 20 TONS 


Your key to 












greater hauling profits 





GENERAL 
MOTORS 
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Commissioner Ballentine (left) and Marketing Director Win- 
field (right) find a bit of humor in a new marketing problem. 


What’s the North Carolina Department of Agriculture doing to help farmers? 


Many things, indeed, as our long listing herewith indicates. But the most im- 


portant thing is to let it help you earn bigger profits by better market methods. 


By WILLIAM D. POE 


buggy marketing job in this day of mechan- 

ized production. That’s why improving and 
streamlining our marketing system is one of the 
major goals of my administration.” 


SR beasy m: can’t continue to do a horse-and- 


It was North Carolina’s Commissioner of Agri- 
culture L. Y. Ballentine talking. He was telling 
about the work of the State Department of Agri- 
culture and its importance to Tarheel farm folks. 


Range of Activities 


Activities of the department range all the way 
from testing feed, seed, and fertilizer to staging a 
mammoth state fair each October. Its experts 
analyze soil samples .. . and so help farmers all 
over North Carolina fit crops and fertilizers to soil 
needs. Statisticians gather essential crop and live- 
stock data . . . to guide production. Weights-and- 
measures authorities check the scales used at the 
butcher’s and baker’s and on the warehouse floors 

. . and so protect everybody against short weights. 
Chemists test food and drugs . and so insure 
purity for all consumers. Experts keep close check 
on warehouse . . . and so protect the safety of stor- 
age facilities. 

At a time when the insect peril seems to become 
more serious every year, department entomologists 


help farmers fight ravages of boll weevils, Japanese 
beetles, and other insects. Veterinarians battle 
valiantly against Bang’s disease, hog and poultry 
diseases, and other maladies. Dairy experts work to 
develop high quality and increased consumption of 
milk and other dairy products. 


Three Outstanding Achievements 


Hale, hearty Commissioner “Stag” Ballentine 
seems to enjoy directing all these varied activities 
designed to strengthen the state’s agriculture. He’s 
a farmer himself and knows farm problems and 
needs first-hand. He was elected in 1948 to succeed 
W. Kerr Scott, Alamance County dairyman, who 
moved up from the post of Commissioner to become 
Governor. Guiding and advising the Commissioner 
is a Board of Agriculture, now comprised of nine 
men and a woman, all of whom have an active in- 
terest in farming. Incidentally, a foremost leader 
in establishing the department (in 1877) was Col. 
L. L. Polk who served as the first Commissioner and 
later was founder and first editor of The Progressive 
Farmer. 

All the work of the department is important, of 
course, but especially dramatic are the following 
evidences of its value: 


1. The annual state fair under the direction of Dr. 
. S. Dorton. This event attracts crowds of about 
400,000 to see excellent agricultural exhibits and en- 
joy worth-while entertainment. Large profits have been 
made in recent years and they will be spent in increased 
premiums and improving the fair buildings and grounds. 





The North Carolina fair is now rated one of the best 
in the nation. 

2. Bang’s disease control, which has been so effec- 
tively administered that North Carolina is one of two 
states in America federally accredited as being free of 
the disease. 

3. The soil-testing program which has expanded from 
22,000 samples tested in 1945 to 85,000 in 1949. 


Marketing Is Greatest Service 


But important and impressive as are all the de- 
partment activities I have mentioned, there is one 
that means even more to every North Carolina 
farmer. This is the marketing program which is very 
properly stressed by Commissioner Ballentine. 

Better marketing has long been a No. 1 need of 
North Carolina farmers. It was so even when the 
marketing division of the department was estab- 
lished about 1913 on motion of the present editor 
of The Progressive Farmer, then a member of the 
Board of Agriculture. (Incidentally, this was the 
first marketing division in any state Department of 
Agriculture in the United States!) And in all the 
years since, the importance of better marketing of 
farm products has increased. With the turn to more 
livestock, dairying, and poultry, better marketing 
practices become doubly, urgent. So let’s talk with 
John Winfield, head of the- Marketing Division, 
about this work: 


“Is there a good demand for livestock products 
in the state?” 


There certainly is. North Carolina is producing 
only about 35 per cent of the beef and 75 per cent 
of the pork it consumes. In other words, we import 
from other states nearly two-thirds of all the beef 
we eat and nearly one-fourth of the pork. Our 
present pasture and feed production program almost 
guarantees that an intelligent farmer can succeed 
with livestock and find a market right at home. 
Federally-inspected meat plants have already been 
established at Kinston and Clinton. Others will 
follow. Our people are now “sold” on more live- 
stock. Last year, our department assisted in the 
purchase of 3,094 head of cattle for stocker and 
feeder purposes. About 2,800 head of these came 
from western North Carolina for distribution in 
Piedmont and eastern section where livestock is 
scarce. We also bought 2,700 head of ewes and 120 
rams for distribution to our farmers. 


“What about poultry?” 


Fifteen years ago North Carolina produced about 
4 million broilers. Last year our broiler production 
reached 20 million. New poultry processing plants 
have sprung up. Most of their output is being sold 
in the state. The good quality of our broilers is now 
recognized throughout the nation. There’s a good 
market for eggs in the state, too. Our main problem 
is to equalize production through the year. 


“We're producing a lot more corn and grain—is 
there a demand for it?” 


One of our big problems in the past was a lack 
of grain storage facilities. Now we have a 500,000- 
bushel grain elevator being built at Wilson by a 
midwestern concern and other storage is being 
planned. With adequate storage facilities we can 
continue to increase corn and grain production and 
find a good local market for it. Heretofore, eastern 
North Carolina farmers have sold surplus corn 
cheap, while western North Carolina farmers have 
bought needed corn from the West at high prices. 
Modern storage will help both groups. 


“Is North Carolina still importing a lot of milk?” 


Several years ago a sizable portion of our milk 
was being imported from out of state. Our local 
dairymen are now almost meeting our needs during 
the summer months, but we still have to import 
milk during fall and winter. What we need is more 
fall freshening and better equalized production. 
One of our big tasks, too, is to increase consumption 
of dairy products. Our own people don’t drink neat- 
ly enough milk. That’s (Continued on page 131) 
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A portion of 1844 
Fair at Poughkeep- 


S222 THE PAIR-America’s Pageant 
of Agricultural Progress 


While the fair is one of man’s oldest forms of communication, 
entertainment and commerce, it has reached its greatest 
significance in America as an annual report of agricultural 
progress. 


From July to October rural America goes to local, county 
and state fairs to see what is new and better in every phase 
of farm industry. Animals and agricultural products show 
4-H Boys and Girls, Future Farmers and Future Home- the progress made since last year’s fair — beef cattle devel- 


makers of America, Home Demonstration Club mem- oped into heavier meatier animals; dairy cows into heavier 
bers, members of the Grange and other farm organiza- 
milk producers. 


tions all take part in the Fairs. 
The tools and materials developed for more productive 
Emma and Creedin Cornman, Mechanicsburg, Pa. agriculture are shown: as well as the creations of the farmer's 


(shown above with their recent Hereford and Angus if d b f the famil 
winners) are typical of youthful exhibitors. They have Wee Gh YOUNG menue « aye 


= Pale — — winners at Pennsylvania John W. Eshelman & Sons pays tribute to the fairs — the 
wih thols Bed Besoted animals. exhibitors — and at this harvest season salutes the progress | 

They feed RED ROSE from start to finish, of agriculture, which it has had the honor of serving for . | 
over a century. 


just as their father does with his pure- 


bred Holstein herd. 
1842 —JOHN W. Pitne & SONS —1950 


LANCASTER, PA. 


York, Pa. Circleville, O. 
Tampa, Fla. 





| {MPORTANT! 





The Eshelman RED & ROSE 
WAY OF FEEDING DAIRY OR 
BEEF CATTLE FOR PROFIT is 
based on sound nutritional princi- 
ples every step of the way. ASK 
YOUR ESHELMAN DISTRIBUTOR 
to tell you how and why RED & 
ROSE helps milk production; or 
builds a good frame and puts on 


profitable flesh quickly and eco- : N epee 
nomically. RED a R Oo & E 


GUARANTEED FEEDS 
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You too can have the chicken of tomorrow, today—the Master 
Mix Feeding Way. Vern Steckley, Kendallville, Indiana hatchery- 
man, winner of the 1950 Indiana Chicken of Tomorrow contest 
reports: , 

“I was one of 49 entries with my Steckley’s Cornish-New Hamp- 


shire cross chickens,” says Mr. Steckley. “The fifteen cockerels which 


1 
+] 
it 
73 


were entered in the contest were finished 


five days at an average weight of 5.! 
York dressed. | did not baby my chicks, they 


others. Out of the 100 chicks | statted, 96 lived and they consumed 
only 3.3 pounds of feed per pound gain. | fed my own brand Stecco 


Broiler Mash Special, made with Master Mix Broiler Concentrate.” _ 


“My advice to broiler raisers, feed Master Mix Broiler Mash or 
your dealer's own brand Broiler Mash made with Master Mix Broiler 
Concentrate.” | 








Raise 
Broilers 
Today... 











30,000 Pasture Acres Make 


Anderson’s Cows Pay 


By J. H. Hopkins 
County Agent 


The beautiful pasture shown on 
last month’s cover was on the 
farm of County Agent J. H. Hop- 
kins of Anderson County, S. C. 
Here he tells more about the as- 
tonishing pasture and dairy prog- 


ress of his county. 


NEW era in Anderson County 

agriculture was launched in 
1946 when year-round grazing was 
introduced on a county-wide basis. 
Anderson was the first county in 
South Carolina to put out a grazing 
calendar, giving recommendations on 
seed dates, seeding rates, fertilizer 
amounts, and expected grazing dates. 


Yearly Pasture Increase 

The first year this program was in 
operation 7,000 to 8,000 acres were 
seeded to winter pasture crops... . 
and every year since, a considerable 
increase in acreage has been shown. 
Today some 30,000 acres are in win- 
ter pastures. There are 130 Grade A 
dairies and 106 beef cattle farmers in 
the county. 

Ladino clover and fescue are an 
ideal mixture for a permanent winter 
grazing crop here. If seeded at the 
rate of 1 pound clover and 15 to 20 
pounds fescue per acre and fertilized 
and limed liberally, it is a crop that 
looks like “cow heaven” to me. The 
permanent winter pasture in Ander- 
son County is built around Ladino 
and fescue with ryegrass, crimson 
clover, and small grain coming in to 
take up the slack season. The perma- 
nent summer pasture consists of Ber- 
muda grass, Dallis grass, lespedeza, 
hop clover, white Dutch clover with 
supplemental crops such as kudzu, 
Sweet Sudan, and millet to furnish 
ample grazing during dry seasons. 


Lespedeza a God-Send 


I would say 99 per cent of all farms 
in Anderson County grow some les- 
pedeza. Lespedeza has been one of 
the main cash crops in the county for 
10 to 15 years. Some 3 to 5 million 
pounds of lespedeza seed are harvest- 
ed annually, which gives farmers 
$300,000 to $600,000 a vear in cash. 
In addition, the county produces 
$100,000 to $200,000 worth of hay 
for the market and uses 20,000 to 30,- 
000 tons of lespedeza hay annually. 
Cotton yields have increased about 
25 per cent since farmers have be- 
gun to follow cotton-grain-lespedeza 
rotations and corn yields still more. 

Since 1946 dairying, now a million- 
and-a-quarter-dollar industry, has 
sprung up in the county along with 
better pastures. Prior to 1946 there 
were only a few small dairies located 
near each town to supply the local 








need for milk. This was done by the 
producer-distributor. However, in 
about one year’s time, an about-face 
was made in the method of milk dis- 
tribution and most of the milk is now 
sold to the larger distributing plants 
and very little is sold by the pro- 
ducer-distributor. In Anderson Coun- 
ty, milk is sold to five distributing 
plants, namely: Pearman’s Dairy and 
Selected Dairies of Anderson, Blake’s 
of Belton, Pet Dairy Products and 
Leak’s in Greenville. All milk going 
to the housewife is produced and dis- 
tributed under very strict sanitary 
conditions. The dairies must meet 
rigid inspections by the city and coun- 
ty health departments. 


$5,000,000 Dairy Income 
Planned 


Anderson County has moved up 
from the bottom bracket in the im- 
portance of dairying in the state and 
now holds second or third position. 
Yet the surface is just being scratched 
for dairy possibilities in this area. 
Grade A possibilities are nearing a 
peak, but with increased interest in 
cows, it looks like markets will be- 
come available for manufactured 
milk. If this is done, the income from 
dairying in the county should reach 
$5 million within five to seven years. 
Borden is building a receiving sta- 
tion at Anderson. 

Because of the interest and growth 
in dairying, the county delegation has 
sponsored an artificial breeding pro- 
gram. At present, about 1,000 cows 
are bred annually. Services from the 
best bulls in the county are as near to 
the farmer as his nearest telephone. 
Breeding is done 365 days a year. 
Dairying has grown to the extent that 
the dairymen felt that they must be 
organized, so recently they have 
formed the Anderson Dairy Produc- 
ers’ Association. One great need is 
more good quality heifers. 

Our farm leaders feel that the 
Piedmont area can develop into the 
finest dairy land of the country. Prop- 
erly fertilized the soils are basically 
ideal for the growth of grasses and 
legumes. The climate is such that 
cattle can be grazed the year-round. 
Running water is available on almost 
every farm. Within the next few years 
I hope to see milk cans sitting at each 
mail box on every road in the county. 
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Farm Game— 
a Favorite Crop 


By Verne E. Davison 


AME living on farms will increase 

or decrease according to the way 
land is worked. In the South we have 
three main kinds of farm game—bob- 
white quail, cottontail rabbit, and 
one or more kinds of squirrels. If we 
are to grow more game, we must 
provide it shelter—and food — 365 
days of every year! 


Bobwhites urgently need more 
winter and spring food than is avail- 
able on most farms. We have found | 
perennial Bicolor lespedeza the most | 


economical and dependable quail | % 


food. Korean and common lespedezas | 
are also good foods. Each must be | 
protected against being grazed, | 
plowed, or cut for hay if it is to sup- 
port quail. Ragweed, cowpeas, soy- 
beans, and acorns are good foods 
while they last. But they are used up 
by other birds, insects, and mice be- 
fore bobwhites’ need for them is over 
in spring. 

Bobwhites need ground cover to 
protect them from cold winds. Grass 
or heavy stubble is good. Unused 
kudzu, surprisingly, makes fine roost- 
ing cover. 

You can harvest safely only about 
one-half the birds from each covey. 
Leave six or seven birds at the end | 
of the season. Or, saying it another | 
way, you can expect a new covey of | 
12 to 14 birds from every six or seven 
left the spring before. 


The cottontail is the No. 1 game 


to a large number of town hunters. 

Rabbits eat leaves of clovers, 
wheat, grass, dandelions, soybeans, | 
and many other plants. They feed 
mostly at night. In winter, they often 
eat the bark of Bicolor lespedeza and 
several native shrubs. For both cover 
and food, kudzu seems to be very 
good. For warm cover, rabbits use 
grass or dens in the ground. The 
familiar story of the brier patch for 
escape is as true today as when it was 
first told by Uncle Remus. 


Squirrel numbers are rapidly re- 
duced by too much hunting. Squirrels 
are also scarce in woodlands having 
nothing but pine. Hickory nuts, 
beechnuts, and acorns are good foods 
for them. Corn is a staple food from 
nearby fields. 

For shelter, nothing beats hollow 
dens in trees. From Missouri comes 
the information that a pair of squirrels 
need three dens: one while mating 
'N spring; a second for Papa Squirrel 
when the young are born and Mama 
runs him away; and a third for the 
half-grown young when Mama and 
Papa get together again for the sec- 
ond brood which they raise the latter 
half of the summer and fall. 
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“Thats some digger” 


THIS DIGGER —a sturdy, lightweight tool that 
sinks a telephone pole hole in two to five 
minutes — has helped us put in more than 
1,500,000 new telephones in Bell rural areas 
in the last five years. 

It’s an example of the modern equip- 
ment used by the skilled men who are busy 
extending rural telephone service. They do 
a good job—and do it fast — because they 
work with the best of tools and materials. 


These men are backed up by the Bell 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( 4A) 
e % A 


Laboratories and the Western Electric Com- 
pany. The Laboratories develop improved 
methods of providing telephone service. 
Western makes top-quality equipment for 
the local Bell operating companies. 


It’s a good team — one that’s been adding 
1000 telephones every workday in the rural 
areas we serve, while making real improve- 
ments in service. As a result, the propor- 
tion of U.S. farmers with telephone service 
is the highest in the world. 
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Give Your 
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KENDALL 


COVERS 
FOR 1951 


All Kendall covers have tape sel- 
vages and flat seams with double 
stitching. All are strong and tear- 
resistant and made of top-grade 
tobacco canvas woven in the South 
from selected American cotton. 


KENDALL makes all 3 types 
of SEED-BED COVERS 














Plain — gives your tobacco 
seedlings the most pro- 
tection for the least 
money ... hemmed ends 
for extra strength. 


Metal Eyelets — make 
this cover real easy to 
handle. Eyelets are strong, 
rust-proof, hold through 
rain and wind - storms. 


Herculox” Eyelets 

— plastic-treated, tough 
... heat-sealed right into 
the fabric. The finest 
covers you can buy... at 
No extra Cost. 

* Pot. No. 2,401,997 





or write 


KENDALL MILLS, Newberry, S. C. 











**1’d Like To Know This 


About Pastures —” 


By D. S. Chamblee 
Agronomy Department, N. C. State College 


“There’s one thing I'd like 
may be saying—especially 
your question may be one 


to know about pastures,” you 
if you are a beginner. Well, 
of 10 very common questions 


Dr. Chamblee answers herewith. If not, shoot it on to us. 


‘AN a well established pasture take 
rougher treatment than a newly 
seeded one? 

Yes, in the first few months after 
seeding the young legume and grass 
seedlings have shallow root systems 
and when hit by severe weather, cold 
or hot, they have quite a struggle just 
existing. Until these young plants are 
firmly established, they should not be 
grazed. It is best to let new seedings, 
both the clover and grass, make at 
least 6 inches of growth before be- 
ing grazed. 

2. When is it too late to seed 
Ladino-grass pasture? 

In much of North Carolina it is too 
late by Nov. 1 to sow Ladino with 
orchardgrass or tall 
fescue. It just de- 
pends on how big a 
gambler you are. 
Last year we had a 
mild winter and 
several pastures 
that were seeded in 
late November 
were established 
successfully. In the 
mountain area it is 
getting very late by 
Oct. 1. September 
is best time for most of the state. 


3. Suppose clover seedlings come 
up to a perfect stand and then turn 
yellow in a few weeks. What's wrong? 


If the land has been properly limed 
and fertilized, the trouble most like- 
ly is lack of inoculation. Even though 
the seed are inoculated, occasionally 
the inoculation does not catch. You 
can easily determine this by examin- 
ing the clover roots for the little knots 
called nodules. If the roots are per- 
fectly smooth, you have inoculation 
trouble. The stand, however, may 
often be saved by using a light ap- 
plication of nitrogen and by spread- 
ing more inoculum over the field on a 
cloudy day. The inoculum should be 
mixed with soil or cottonseed meal. A 
cyclone seeder will do the job. Nitro- 
gen is only a temporary measure and 
reinoculation is essential. 

4. Can lime be applied successful- 
ly after seeding, in case you didn't 
get it on before? 

The answer to this is usually a défi- 
nite, “No.” If the land has not been 
limed in recent years, surface applica- 
tion will not do the job. Lime moves 
downward too slowly. Unless the 
land has recently been limed, you will 
probably have to start over and disk 
in the lime and reseed. 

5. When should a newly seeded 
pasture be first grazed? 





“It isn’t what I get for milkin’ 
her! It’s what I get if I don't!” 


The clover and grass should be 
allowed to reach a growth of at least 
6 inches before being first grazed, 
usually in late April or early May. 


6. Will clipping or mowing harm a 
newly seeded pasture? 

If clipped high enough, clipping in 
early spring may be very beneficial in 
controlling weeds. 


7. When is new pasture due its 
first topdressing of fertilizer? 

If properly fertilized at seeding, 
the pasture will not need topdressing 
until the second spring after seeding. 
Then use 500 to 600 pounds of 0-9- 
27, 0-10-20, or 0-14-14 per acre. 


8. How can grazing be extended 
into late fall and 
winter on Ladino- 
grass pasture? 

Ladino - grass 
mixtures will fur- 
nish considerable 
late fall and winter 
grazing if an area 
of pasture is pro- 
tected from grazing 
during September, 
October, and No- 
vember. This will 
allow the growth to 
accumulate during these periods. 
Little growth is made by any pasture 
plant in severe weather, but during 
early fall, we can accumulate forage 
for late fall and winter usage. 


9. Will topdressing Ladino-grass 
pasture with nitrogen help solve our 
winter grazing shortage? 

Our research and experience to 
date show that the answer to this is, 
“No.” We do obtain a little increased 
growth from nitrogen applications on 
Ladino-grass sods, but the increased 
growth and quality of forage have 
not been enough to pay the cost of 
nitrogen. The Ladino makes no re- 
sponses to the nitrogen, and increased 
growth by the grass has not been 
sufficient to justify the expense. 

Nitrogen applied to small grain 
does help, however, in matter of pro- 
viding winter grazing. 

10. When and how should estab- 
lished pasture be topdressed? 


After the first year, it is essential 
that a Ladino-grass pasture be ferti- 
lized each year. Most often this is 
done in spring. However, if your 
plants are not healthy-looking in late 
summer, fall application will do the 
job you want. If a sufficient amount 
is applied, it will last until the next 
fall. The usual application is 400 to 
600 pounds of 0-9-27, 0-10-20, or 
0-14-14, 
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Your Local Alemite Dealer 
Offers These Fall Values ! 


NORTH CAROLINA 


AHOSKIE—L. S. Jermigan & Sons 
Whedbee Equipment Company 
ASHEBORO—D. W. Holt & Company 
Farm Implement & Supply Company 
ASHEVILLE—Blue Rigde Truck & Tractor 
Company 
Farmers Federation Company 
Lancaster Equipment Company 
AULANDER—Cooke Truck & Implement Co. 
BURLINGTON—Coble Hardware Company 
CARTHAGE—Carthage Truck & Implement 
Company 
CHARLOTTE—A & M Farm Equipment Co. 
Godley Brothers 
E CHINA GROVE—General Farm Equipment 
= CLINTON—The Britt Corporation 
= CONCORD—Lowrance Implement Company 
= DALLAS—Summey Hardware Company 
DERITA—Puckett’s Farm Service 
DUNN—Johnson Cotton Company 
McLamb Farm Machinery Company 
Purdie Equipment Company, Inc. 
DURHAM—-4J. C. Markham & Sons 
DURHAM R-3—Durham Tractor & Imple- 
ment Company 
ELIZABETH CITY—Farmers Supply Co. 
Neece Tractor Company 
ENFIELO—J. C. & H. M. Whitaker 
S. Peirson Company 
FARMVILLE—Farmville Implement Co. 
The Turnage Company 


FAYETTEVILLE—M & M Truck & Tractor 
Company 
Vause Farm Equipment Company 
FOREST CITY—G. H. Blanton & Sons 
GOLDSBORO—Dillon-Bell Implement Co. 
J. M. Edgerton 
Johnson Sherman Company 
GREENSBORO—Baldwin-Garrett Company 
Greensboro Farm Equipment Company 
Guilford Farm Supply Company, Inc. 
Piedmont Farm & Equipment Company 
GREENVILLE—Greenville Equipment Co. 
Hendrix Barnhill Equipment Company 
R. F. McLawhorn & Son 
HENDERSON—Farm Tractor & Equipment 
Company 
Legg-Parham Company 
HENDERSONVILLE—Lancaster Equipment 
Company 


HIGH POINT—Beeson Hardware Company 

HILLSBORO—Coleman & Laws Company 

KINSTON—L. Harvey & Son Company 
West Machinery Company 


LAURINBURG—Butler Tractor & Implement 
Company 
Farm Implement & Truck Company 


LEXINGTON—Mann Implement Company 
LUMBERTON—Johnson Cotton Company 


Lumberton Implement Company 
Lumberton Sales Company 


MOCKSVILLE—Martin Brothers 
Mocksville Implement Company 


MONROE—Griffin Implement Company 

Monroe Hardware Company 

Walters Implement Company 
NEWTON—Rhyne Hardware Company 
OXFORD—Lyon Winston Company 

Morton Sherman implement Company 
PINK HILL—T. A. Turney & Company 
PLYMOUTH—The Etheridge Company, Inc. 
RALEIGH—Job P. Wyatt & Sons 
REIDSVILLE—Hopkins & Moore Supply Co. 


Roberts Harvester Company 
Williams Trull Company 


ROANOKE RAPIDS—Rosemarry Farm im- 
plement Company 
ROCKY MOUNT—Dillon-Weaver Implement 
Company 
J. S. Gorham Hardware Company 
Naco Farm Supply Store 
SANFORD—Holt Supply Company 
SCOTLAND NECK—Farmers Hardware Co. 


SHELBY—Dedmon‘s Livestock Company 
Farm Supply Company 
Lutz-Yelton Company 
O. E. Ford 


SILVER CITY—Clapp Bros. implement Co. 


TARBORO—Long Supply Company 
Marrow-Pitt Hardware Company 
Pitt Implement Company 


WADESBORO—Early-Hurst Farm Supply 
Fred T. Teal 


WASHINGTON—MacKenzie Equipment Co. 
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WELCOME—Welcome Oil Company 

WHITEVILLE—Marks Machinery Company 

WILLIAMSTON—Lindsley Ice Company 

WILMINGTON—Marks Machinery Company 
R. F. Hall 

WILSON—Swicegood Farm Machinery Co. 

WINSTON-SALEM—Forsyth Farm Equip- 


ment Compan 
Houser-Joyce Implement Company 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


AIKEN—Ajiken Tractor & Implement Co. 
ANDERSON—Anderson Hardware Company 
BARNWELL—C. F. Molair & Sons 
BENNETTSVILLE—Usher Hardware Co. 
BISHOPVILLE—N. J. Laney 
CHARLESTON—Charleston Farm Supply 
CLOVER—Clover Implement & Truck Co. 
CONWAY—Johnson Cotton Company 
DILLON—Dillon Tractor & Implement Co. 
Dillon Truck & Tractor Company 
FLORENCE—Turner Implement Company 
GAFFNEY—Cherokee Farm Equipment Co. 
GRAMLING—Henry Gramling & Sons 
GREENVILLE—Greenville Implement Co. 
Greenville Truck & Tractor Company 
GREENWOOD—Farm Equipment Company 
HARTSVILLE—Fox Hardware Company 
LAKE CITY—Johnson Cotton Company 
LANCASTER—Lancaster Implement & Truck 
Company 
LAURENS—Naco Farm Supply Company 
LORIS—J. D. Duncan 
NEWBERRY—Johnson-McCrackin Co. 
WALTERBORO—Simmon-Diesel Equipment 


Company 
YORK—York Tire Stores 


VIRGINIA 


BEAVER DAM—Jones Bros. Implement Co. 
BURKEVILLE—Bradshaws Garage 
CHARLOTTESVILLE—H. M. Gleason & Co. 
CHASE CITY—Spaulding Equipment Co. 
CHATHAM—Whitehead Company, Inc. 
CHILHOWIE—The Vance Company 
CULPEPER—A. W. Mitchell & Company 

Browning Tractor & Equipment Company 

Gill Implement & Truck Company 

Hoffman Implement Service 

Waters & Company 
DAYTON—Dayton Farm Supply Company 
EMPORIA—W. T. Tillar Company, Inc. 
EWING—Ewing Tractor & Equipment Co. 

Virginia-Tennessee Farm Bureau 
FARMVILLE—Taylor Forbes Equipment Co. 

Tractor Equipment Company 
FRANKLIN—Steinhardt Equipment Co. 
FREDERICKSBURG—A. W. Mitchell & Co. 

M. S. Chancellor 
GLOUCESTER—Gloucester Equipment Co. 
GORDONSVILLE—Gill-Ware Hardware Co. 
HARRISONBURG—4J. O. Stickley & Son, Inc. 

M. Early Equipment Company 

Whitesel Brothers 
HERNDON—Humme & Robinson 
JONESVILLE—The Farm Store, Inc. 
LEBANON—Russell Hardware 
LEWISBURG—Lewis Supply Company 
LEXINGTON—Haper & Agnor 
MANASSAS—Herbert Bryant, Inc. 
MARSHALL—Marshall Feed & Supply Co. 
MATHEWS—L. M. Callis & Sons 
MONTROSS—Farmers Supply Company 
MT. HOLLY—Murphy Seed Service 

Robert Murphy 
NEWPORT NEWS—wW. L. Gleason Co., Inc. 
NORFOLK—Bell Equipment Company 

Todd Company, Inc. 

White Farm Supply Company 
ORANGE—A. W. Mitchell 

Gill Farm Machinery Company 
PENDLETON—Walton-Wood, Inc. 
PETERSBURG—Livesay Motor & Equipment 

Company 

Ritchie's Hardware Company 
PURCELLVILLE—Whitmore & Arnold 
RICH CREEK—Tri County Equipment Corp. 


RICHMOND—Buhrman & Sons. Inc. 
Mcintyre Implement Company 


ROANOKE—Boker Brothers 
SCOTTSVILLE—Nelson Tindall, Jr. 
STAUNTON—T. P. Byers Implement Co. 
SUFFOLK—Deal Farm Implement Co. 


TAPPAHANNOCK—Chernock Implement & 
Truck Company 


THE PLAINS—Farmers Exchange Company 
TOANO—R. K. Taylor & Son 
WAKEFIELD—Dudley S. Robertson Co. 
WARRENTON—Gill Implement & Truck Co. 
WARSAW—A,. W. DeLano & Son 


WINCHESTER—C. 1. Brumbach & Sons, Inc. 
Barr Orchard & Farm Supply 
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...NEW IDEAS 


all to help you get more farm work done faster 


+7 LE55 COST! 


new “7-11-A” high pressure lubricator 
with pivot-swing dolly 





Brings New Handling Ease .. . New Savings... 


Positive Power Lubrication For Every Machine On The Farm! 


Now ... with this amazing new High Pressure Lubricator ... you can 
bring all of the advantages of modern Service Station Lubrication 
Methods right into your own barn yard or machinery shed. Attached 
to an air compressor, this versatile Alemite unit helps make even the 
toughest lubrication chores a breeze. Brings faster, easier, more positive 
lubrication to every vital piece of farm machinery. All at more of a 
saving—and with less working time and energy than ever before! 
Compact, light, fully portable, this new Alemite unit packs a pres- 
sure punch that will lubricate even the tightest bearings. Pumps direct 
from 25, 35 or 50 Ib. pails for clean, quick “mess-free” delivery from 
barrel-to-bearing. Try it out today at your nearest implement dealer's. 
See if it isn’t the handiest idea yet for cutting down on lubrication time 
and costs—and getting more work out of your farm equipment. Iden- 
tical pump and greasing unit is available without Pivot Swing Dolly. 


Ask for Alemite model 7-11-B. 


orm 
id * 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition 





New Pivot-Swing Dolly 


Lets You Take It Outdoors Over Rough 
Ground ...Indoors Over Rough Floors 
«+. Even Up and Down Steps! 


Large, Ball-Bearing Rubber Tire Wheels. In- 
crease portability. Make the new 7-11-A eas- 
ier, smoother to roll—anywhere! New im- 
proved design puts load directly on wheels 
and axle—not on user’s arms. 


New Alemite Non-Tip Design. Holds lubri- 
cant container upright at any angle! 25, 35 
or 50 Ib. pails are automatically held in center 
of tank. Full open head permits clean, quick, 
easy pail changing! 


Rugged, Tough “Wear-Ever” Frame. Built to 
take it. Built to last. Heavy steel frame com- 
bines “skyscraper” construction with addi- 
tional strength. Has convenient bicycle-grip 
pulling handle. 











_ Special 
ALEMITE ’ arm 


+ "i reessuet QW" = BRESSURE 


LUBRICANT 
LUBRICANT? 


® Clings to bearings longer! 
@ Will not clog or harden! 

_©@ Completely free of abrasives! 
Alemite pressure-gun lubricants provide 
sure, low-cost protection for costly farm 
machines. You use less grease because the 
Alemite film lasts longer. And there’s no 
cheap “filler” in 100% pure Alemite farm 
lubricants. That’s why Alemite cuts repair 
and maintenance costs all year round! 
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New 2-Piece ‘‘DYN-O-LUBER” 


®@ Pressure Loader plus 
“Dyn-O-Mite” Hand Gun! 

® Easy One-Hand Operation. 

@ Fits 25 or 35 Ib. bucket. 
New 2-piece unit combines handy pres- 
sure loader with Dyn-O-Mite hand gun. 
Snap gun onto loader valve, give a few 
strokes on pump handle, then detach 
loaded gun to grease up to 55 bearings. 





Triple-Safe 
for Triple Savings! 
ALEMITE 
TRIPLE -SAFE 
MOTOR OIL 


i Unleashes hidden power! 


® Cleans truck and tractor engines! 

® Cuts repair costs! 
No ordinary motor oil, Alemite Triple- 
Safe contains patented ingredients to flush 
grime and sludge out of dirty engines. Im- 
proves engine performance all year ‘round. 
Gives you more power, better work from 
every truck and tractor. 
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There’s new fun for the farm with new Motorola radios. 
Auto radios that fit most cars... powerful little portables that 


go everywhere... and beautiful new home radios like the R A D | O 
FASHION ACADEMY AWARD 


one shown above. FM or AM reception in table models or 
radio-phonograph combinations for the most dependable 
performance ever. All in smart new cabinets... 
at new, lower-than-ever prices. 
Farm families everywhere are discovering how Motorola TV is 4 a 
so powerful it picks up TV pictures that are bright and clear where 
other sets often fail! New Motorola TV gives you the most 4 T F L EV | S | O N 
dependable performance in the most beautiful, furniture-styled rs ‘ 
cabinets you’ve ever seen! Fashion Academy Award winners all! You 
owe it to yourself and family to have new Motorola TV. See it soon. 


FAMILY FUN...FOR YEARS TO COME 








OWN A MOTOROLA AND YOU KNOW YOU CWN THE BEST...AMERICA'S MOST BEAUTIFUL TELEVISION! | 
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A Famous Coach Talks 


BASKETBALL 


HEN we decided to give our Young- 
W folks a basketball feature, we, of 

course, wanted to present the best in- 
formation available. We knew the man we 
wanted to interview, one of the most successful 
coaches the game has ever known—Coach 
Adolph Rupp, for 20 years coach of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Wildcats. 

This “wizard of the hardwood” and his na- 
tionally famous Cats have an amazing record 
of 410 wins and 77 losses in 20 seasons. Coach 
Rupp is probably best known as “the Man in 
the Brown Suit,” (the suit that is always worn 
on game night), “Mr. Basketball,” and “Or 
Rupp and Ready.” Telling him of the interest 
in basketball in rural schools of the South, we 
asked a series of questions, the first being, 


“What do you consider the first thing to do 
in getting ready for the basketball season?” 

“In getting ready for the season, a medical 
examination should be required to protect both 
players and coach.” 

“What about practice, Coach?” 

“I am convinced that afternoon practice is 
best. The team can eat regular meals and 
spend the evening in study. Players have time 
to relax and get 8 to 9 hours sleep. 

“Practice at night some, to accustom players 
to game conditions and game time. Provide 
warm. sweat suits. Keep the boys warm to 
avoid colds. Have enough clean uniforms at 
all times.” 

“What should players be most concerned 
about the first week?” 

“Watch the feet carefully. If feet begin to 
burn, players should drop out of regular work 
and spend the time on things that will not 
cause injury to the feet, such as free throwing, 
for example. Toughen the feet and have play- 
ers dry feet between toes. 

“As a rule, do not puncture blisters. Blisters 
that have been broken should have the skin 
removed and then should be touched with 
some good disinfectant. Put a piece of gauze 
over the blister and tape lightly so that air can 
get to the closed parts. 

“Wash all floor burns with soap and water 
and then take care of the same as blisters. 

“Stone bruises can become serious if proper 
shoes are not worn. Heat is a good remedy.” 

“Is wrapping the ankles a good practice?” 

“Use of muslin ankle wraps in practice and 
in a game is a good precaution and will avoid 
sprains. If a sprain occurs, use cold packs, ice, 
or cold water, for at least 30 minutes. Then 
tape ankle tightly for 24 hours. Then use“dry 
heat and apply bandages. As soon as the player 
is able, he should exercise this ankle. It possi- 
bly will be best to continue to wrap the injured 
ankle for remainder of season. 

“Use boric acid, talcum powder, tannic acid, 
and tincture of benzoin in treatment of sore 
feet. All are good.” 

“We know colds worry players but what can 
be done to avoid them?” 

“Temperature of gymnasium should be 
between 50 and 60 degrees for all practice 
Sessions and all games. Flu shots and cold 
shots are advisable, as are vitamin pills. It is 
easier to prevent colds than to cure them. 
Keep a weight chart. A player should not 
Progressively lose weight.” 


By H. 0. COFFEY 


“Do you prescribe diets for players?” 

“Here is a sample menu at noon of the day 
of a game: soup, or fruit cocktail, small steak, 
baked potato, peas, head lettuce, ice cream, 
milk. Eat at 5 o'clock if game starts at 8. Eat 
two pieces of dry toast, one scrambled egg, one 
cup of tea. After the game, eat something 
warm. Eat lightly, such as cereal, fruit, scram- 
bled eggs, toast, etc. Eat slowly.” 

“Do you assign men or positions?” 

“Do not choose team the first week. Give 
all a good chance. Choose players for positions 
you want them to play and then specialize on 
their training. We assign men, not positions. 

“Watch for staleness if you have a long and 
hard schedule. Advise complete rest. Change 
diet. Insist that player get more sleep, the 
master builder of bodies.” 

“What is the ideal relationship of team mem- 
bers toward each other, toward the coach, the 
coach toward the player?” (Coach Rupp’s an- 
swer might well be called “A Sports Editorial.”) 

“The boys must feel kindly toward each 
other. They should study together and associ- 
ate with their own group as much as possible. 


“The ideal relationship is where all selfish- 
ness is removed from team play. Basketball, like 
all forms of education, should not only present 
knowledge but should also impart a spiritual 
view of life. An individual who has not learned 
to cooperate with his fellow players has certain- 
ly missed the greatest fundamental of the game. 

“As to relationship of coach and player, I be- 
lieve the coach has one of the finest chances for 
leadership that exists and he must realize that 
he is building citizens rather than ballplayers.” 

“Where does scholastic standing come in?” 

“I want my boys to see early that the greatest 
opportunity is offered to those who are pre- 
pared. I want them to make splendid grades. 
I don’t care for the boy who just wants to get 
by. He will play basketball the same way. I 
want a boy to realize that he must fight his 
way to the top; no short cuts. Veneer isn’t 
worth anything. As a coach, give credit where 
credit is due and treat all alike.” 

“We can't think of any angle more important 
than player-coach relationship. What about it?” 

“A coach may feel kindly toward his players, 
but the players may feel very differently to- 
ward the coach. Don’t lose your temper. Don’t 
call a boy ‘yellow’ or ‘quitter.’ He may be fight- 
ing his very soul out for you at the time. Do 
not discuss one boy with another or brag on or 
degrade them publicly. All these things hurt 
the pride of the boys and may cause a very 
poor player-to-coach relationship.” 


> 


Shooting for the basket during a game between 
University of Kentucky and Indiana Central. 
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quick and lasting 


rust protection 


for your big investment 


Farm machinery is important—it represents a large investment that will give 
you years of extra wear if you give it proper care. THIS FALL is the time to 
protect your valuable farm machinery from becoming winter feed for rust! 





€SSO RUST-BAN 347 — is easily and 
quickly applied using a rag, swab, 
or old brush to plows, cultivators, 
discs, and other implements... It 
forms a protective coating that 
helps prevent rust... provides 
money-saving, all- winter protec- 
tion. Use Esso Rust-Ban 347 NOW 
and add years of usefulness to your 
farm machinery! 


Constant research by Esso helps 
develop better products for 
better farming — 


ESSO EXTRA MOTOR OlL—for Ex- 
tra engine protection ... Extra 
oil economy in your car, truck 
or tractor. 

ESSOLUBE HD MOTOR OjL — just 
right for heavy-duty diesel or 
gasoline tractor and truck en- 
gines. Dependable all-weather 
service for rough going. 

ESSO EXTRA GASOLINE— Stepped- 
up with Extra power, for long 
mileage, high anti-knock per- 
formance under load! 

ESSO TRACTOR FUEL — for ‘“‘distil- 
late” burning tractors. High 
power, efficient operation... low 
flash-point for faster starting. 


€SSO RUST-BAN 603-—to help prevent 
rust attack on the insides of idle 
engines. Just the thing for that all- 
important tractor engine... forms 
a protective film on inside surfaces, 
gives a lasting coating to inner pre- 
cision parts, provides dependable 
“lay-up” protection! Obtain direc- 
tions before using. 














FOR FREE ESSO FARM NEWS— Ask your Esso Farm Distributor 
for a free subscription to the regularly published ESSO 
FARM NEWS or write to: Esso Farm News, 15 West 51st 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


SEE YOUR ESSO FARM DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE 


COMPLETE LINE OF ESSO FARM PRODUCTS 








FARM 
PRODUCTS 














ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 














South Carolina Champion 
Sweet Potato Growers 
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South Carolina Extension Marketing Specialist W. R. Fleming and Horry 
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Assistant County Agent D. A. Benton instruct members of champion 
team in grading, packing. Left to right: Ralph Watts, Gardner Gore, Jr., 
Rudy Hammond, Bryan Floyd, Dwight Stanley, Jr., H. C. Edge, Jr. 


By Al G. Smith 


OUTH Carolina 4-H club boys 

are putting their state near the 
top among producers of quality 
sweet potatoes. 

These boys from 11 sweet potato- 
producing counties are helping bet- 
ter South Carolina’s agricultural 
economy while participating in a 
practical, learn-by-doing-it-right pro- 
duction and marketing project. This 
is sponsored by the Clemson Exten- 
sion Service in conjunction with the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 

“South Carolina now is a leading 
state in the production of high yields 
of quality ‘sugar yam’ brand of sweet 
potatoes,” an extension official de- 
clared. “The accomplishments of the 
4-H sweet potato program deserve 
much credit for bringing about this 
successful industry in the state.” 

The program, now in its fifth year, 
starts with selection of seed and ends 
when the prize-winning youngsters 
watch their blue ribbon sweets move 
through a big eastern market and 
into the homemaker’s market basket. 


From a production standpoint, 
contestants are scored on selection 
and quality of seed or plants, land 
selection and preparation, cultiva- 
tion, analysis of fertilizer and method 
of applying it, and spacing and 
height of bed. From the market 
angle, boys are scored on their har- 
vesting efficiency, freedom of pota- 
toes from bruises, fullness of field 
containers, field grading ability, cur- 
ing and storing methods, quality of 
the sweets, and yield of U. S. No. 1 
sweet potatoes per acre. 

The winning team of six and in- 
dividual leaders in the next five coun- 
ties win a trip to a big eastern city 
to see a carload of their potatoes mar- 
keted, and they also visit the big 
produce markets and food ware- 
houses. Second and third place 
teams get a trip to Charlotte, N. C., 
to follow their potatoes through 
A&P’s big warehouse and retail 
stores there. 

Results achieved by the youngsters 
speak for themselves. One hundred 
bushels of U. S. No. 1 sweet potatoes 
to the acre is considered a good yield 


in South Carolina. Horry County’s 
top seven boys produced an average 
of 273 bushels of U. S. No. 1’s to the 
acre—while Allen Handberry, Barn- 
well County’s individual leader, led 
the state with 350 bushels of U. S. 
No. l’s on his acre! 


Horry County won the state con- 
test for the second straight year, with 
Marion County a close second and 
Barnwell County third. Horry’s indi- 
vidual winners (youngsters making 
the eastern trip aren’t eligible to com- 
pete again) were Bryan Floyd, Ralph 
Watts, Dwight Stanley, Jr., Rudy 
Hammond, Gardner Gore, Jr., Derl 
Hinson, and H. C. Edge, Jr. In ad- 
dition to Handberry, individual lead- 
ers in other counties were Milton 
Baxley of Marion, Cecil Langston of 
Florence, and Larry Patrick of Or- 
angeburg. 

The youngsters spent a day in 
Washington visiting South Carolina 
Congressmen and sightseeing at the 
White House, Capitol, and other his- 
toric points. The second day was 
spent in Baltimore watching their 
potatoes move through the ware- 
house and stores, and visiting other 
big produce markets. Climax of the 
trip was three days in New York. 
They did a lot of sightseeing, had 
plenty of fun—and saw how fruits 
and vegetables are marketed in the 
nation’s largest city. 

Clemson extension officials believe 
the sweet potato contest is the most 
complete 4-H club project in the 
country. They also proudly cite the 
fact that many adult farmers are fol- 
lowing the production and market- 
ing practices of their 4-H club sons— 
because the fathers have seen the 
practical results achieved by young- 
sters who followed the production 
and marketing program outlined by 
the extension service. 


Typical is the ease of one “die- 
hard” grower who more than dou- 
bled his yield of U. S. No. 1 sweet 
potatoes by copying his son’s selec- 
tion and planting program “on the 
sly.” He was so pleased that he told 
his county agent about his success— 
a few vears before that farmer had 
laughed when the county agent out- 
lined the same program to him! 
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Games for Winter 
Fun and Frolic 


ITH winter coming on, let’s set 

our thinking caps on what to 
do on long evenings for relaxation 
and fun. 

In our recent “Enthusiasms” poll 
of Progressive Farmer readers, the 
10 favorite indoor games, we found, 
are checkers, dominoes, ping-pong, 
basketball, Chinese checkers, bingo, 
rook, bridge, monopoly, and bowling. 
All those games you can enjoy this 
winter—and, if you seek new ideas, 
new parties, card games, etc., we 
recommend the following inexpen- 
sive books you may order. 

The following three books are 35 
cents each and may be ordered from 
Permabook, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York City:— 

Tricks Anyone Can Do 

Indoor Games 

Canasta 

The books in the following list may 


be ordered from National Recreation | 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New | 


York 10, N. Y.:— 


Games for Quiet Hours and Small | 


Spaces—50 cents. 
The Christmas Book—50 cents. 


Parties—Musical Mixers and Simple 


Square Dances—50 cents. 


Parties for Special Days of the Year | 


—50 cents. 

Parties Plus Stunts and Entertainment 
—50 cents. 

Parties From A to Z—75 cents. 

Parties—Plans and Programs—50 cents. 

Home Play—75 cents. 

The following four books may be 
ordered from the publisher listed | 
after each title: 

A Hundred Games for Rural Com- | 
munities—by Dr. Ralph Felton. Drew | 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
30 cents. 

Hunting, Fishing, and Camping. | 
Pocket Books, Inc., 18 W. 48th Street, | 
New York City. 25 cents. 

_ Music for Millions. Mentor Books, | 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., Greenwich, 
Conn. 35 cents. 

Hoyle’s Rules of Games. Signet 
Books, 245 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 35 cents. 

The price of ‘the last book we 
mention is $1.95, but we list it also 
with the other much smaller and less 
expensive books because it is such a 
complete book on recreation, and | 
therefore is a bargain: 

Phunology—1,000 Games and Enter- 


tainment. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 


| 
New York City. 
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And Mr. Behnke, of Brooklyn, Wis- 
consin, should know. He has owned 
General Motors cars with Body by 
Fisher for 24 veats. You see him here 
in his new 1950 Oldsmobile. 


| plain to see why more farm families buy cars with 
Body by Fisher than any other. They want rare beauty, 
of course—but beyond that they need a body on their cars 


that’s really rugged, too. 


As for beauty, you can see the difference in Fisher Body’s 
faver; while for ruggedness in any going, the difference 
in Body by Fisher is one you ean actually feel and hear. 


Yes, you feel that extra security and sturdiness every mile 
you drive. And every time you slam home the doors, you 
hear how solidly and firmly they close. 


So you be the judge. Check for yourself what extra 
strength, enduring beauty and lasting comfort you get in 
Body by Fisher. You'll find it pays to choose a car with a 
body of Unisteel construction—the Fisher way of weld- 
ing all ribbed braces and struts, box-section girders, and 
heavy panel sections into one single solid steel structure. 
You'll find, too, that safety plate glass is used in every 
window, as well as the windshield. 


In short, you'll find there’s no body like Fisher Body! 





These extra-value features are all 
yours on General Motors cars —the 


OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 

















only cars with Body by Fisher . 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC O y y IS er 















Comfo Sete 7 
rt and luxury that keep thei 
~ e 


rT new-car look 
and feel much longer " 
" 









Ple 
lenty room h ere for most an yth 


ing youc 
around the forms 8 you carry 


— BETTER THAN EVER! 
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A MARIETTA Air-Cell silo not only 
stores and protects crops, it also permits 
you to spend your time more leisurely. 
With a MARIETTA working for you, 
less acreage is required to feed the same 
size herd. In many cases a MARIETTA 
saves as much work as is performed 
by an extra “hand.” 


If more profitable farm operation .. . 
more leisure time . . . appeals to you, 
get in touch with your nearest MAR- 
IETTA Sales Representative. 


The MARIETTA CONCRETE Corp. 


DEPT. P, MARIETTA, OHIO 


Rece Rood and Pulaski Hwy. 
Branch Offices: Baltimore 21, Md. 

Box 1575 

Charlotte, MW. C. 
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DON’T FAIL tn send the Classified 
A 


in this issue. 
Some classified advertiser has antici- 
petee your wants. Read them and see 
or yourself. Write for catalog and prices. 
GET 


INTO DI ES EL-AUTO 
MECHANICS at buases 


SHOP METHOD 
Home Training 


by an Established Resident 
School prepares you for 
MANY GOOD JOBS! Get 
COMPLETE Training. 








— 


Diesel-Automotive Industry 
needs trained men, to in- Equipment as Part of Your 
stall, maintain and repair Course 

all types Diesel and Automotive engines — AND allied 
equipment. National Schools offers practical, proved home 
study training, basic instruction and specialization. Valu- 
able, large engine manual TOOLS and EQUIPMENT 
included. Earn while you learn. INVESTIGATE get 
full information 


Both Resident | Aropeae FOR | 


You Receive Tools ana 





and Home Study VETERANS 
Training offered. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS 


LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. + EST. 1905 | 
FIND OUT NOW...MAIL COUPON TODAY 















+ National Schools, Dept. PFD-10 Mail in envelope 

1 400 South Figueroa Street or paste on 
Los Angeles 37, California penny postal. 

1 Send me your FREE book “Your Future In Diesel’’ 

1 and the sample lesson of your course. I understand 
no salesman will call on me. 

] Name mupepaiateneen —_ Age 

1 Avdress Sie Ee ee ee 

1 ity Zone State Oo 

ee cee ee ee ee we we wee wee wee we wee we we we oe 

( ) Check here if. Veteran of World War II 
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Nifty With the Needle 








“Make your own purse and you'll have money to go in it,” 


agreed Mary Alice Kerr, Ruby Hollifield, and Elaine Register. 


By Earline Gandy 


H dear, what shall I wear? Every 
girl thinks she has a problem 
more difficult than anybody else when 
it comes to clothes. Not so, though, 
with those who learn to make their 
own clothes. For example, there cer- 
tainly was no problem at North Caro- 
lina’s recent State 4-H Dress Revue 
when each of 97 county winners 
modeled her best “bib and tucker.” 
Not only did these young clubbers 
model their garments, but they got 
many new ideas from each other to 
try out later. For example, Mary 
Alice Kerr, Rt. 1, Castle Hayne, and 
Elaine Register, Rosehill, found out 
from Ruby Hollifield, Rt. 3, Marion, 


| how to make a drawstring-type bag. 





“It’s easy,” said Ruby. “I just cut 


| out the bag and put pasteboard in the 


bottom of it for a base. I cut a bias 
fold for a drawstring, and that’s all 
there is to it.” Ruby made her hat, 
but she used a pattern for it. This 
young lady doesn’t have a “bought” 
dress in her wardrobe. 

“Basting is my hardest job,” said 
Mary, as she told of her sewing prob- 
lems. She admitted, “I think girls 
should baste their garments because 
it makes them easier to ‘fit.” Besides 
her clothing work, she likes to can, 


and named North Carolina’s 
state 4-H food preservation winner 
last year. 


was 


Where can you get a dress, hat, 
and bag for $4.14? Elaine will say, 
“Make it,” and that she did. The lace 
on her hat and bag was salvaged from 
an old dress. Elaine advised that one 


should “be sure of the pattern before | 


cutting a garment. I had to cut an- 
other jacket because I wasn’t careful 
with my pattern.” 

These three young ladies looked so 
nice in their outfits that I asked their 
opinion on school dress. Almost in 
accord’ their comments were: 
“No ‘sloppy Joe’s,’ please! For shoes 
we prefer loafers, but any flat heels 
or wedges are good—a little more shoe 
polish wouldn't hurt some of our 
shoes; socks for school, but let’s wear 
hose for church.” 


one 


Competition is usually keen in 
dress revues, as these clubbers will 
agree, even though they placed high 
in their divisions. Audrey Pearce, 
Chowan County, was the sweep- 
stakes winner. Win or lose as far as 
competition goes, every girl is a win- 
ner when it comes to picking up new 
ideas and comparing her outfit with 
someone else’s. So congratulations go 
to not one, but 97 North Carolina 4-H 
Dress Revue winners! 


“How I Raised a Champion Cow” 


se OW do you go about raising a 


heifer up to a cow?” This is a 
question you may want answered. So 
a successful 4-H’er, Mason Hutche- 
son, Mecklenburg County, Va., tells 
us how he took a heifer and made 
a champion cow out of her. Here’s 
what he said: 

“When I was 10 years old, my 
mother gave me a thoroughbred 
Guernsey heifer calf in April 1946— 
about the time I joined the 4-H club. 
Here I learned better how to take 
care of her. 

“When she was three days old, I 
took her off the cow and let her learn 
to drink from a bucket. We started to 
feed her shelled corn in the bottom 
of the bucket when she was two 
weeks old. About this time I bought 
some calf starter and fed it along with 
the milk for three months. After this 


she went on pasture for the rest of the 
summer. I gave her hay and some 
grain during winter. 

“In the spring I began to groom and 
lead her. It took constant work from 
then on until show time, when she 
took first prize in her group. The sec- 
ond year I fed her too much grain, 
which made her too fat. She won sec- 
ond prize in her group. 

“After she came fresh in March 
1949, she had lost all her surplus fat. 
Then I began to feed her 5 pounds 
mixed dairy feed from which she gave 
45 pounds milk a day. She was also 
on Ladino pasture.” 

If you want to win some prizes at 
the fairs and dairy shows this year, 
you can get some good ideas from 
Mason’s experience.on the care, feed- 
ing, and attention necessary to win. 

Constant attention wins! 








| 
| 
| 
| 











Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Spergon 


It’s the yield 


that counts! 


Earlier planting, better 
stands, stronger, sturdier 
plants, and better yields 
often result from the use 
of Spergon. 

Alfalfa, beans, corn, 
lima beans, peas, sor- 
ghum and soybeans 
should be protected in 
most growing areas. 

Look for the Spergon or 
Spergon-DDT tag on your 
treated seed. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 


FREE to Farmers! 


Disston Chain Saws 
can make money— 
save money—on the 
farm. This big FREE 
PICTURE BOOK tells 
you how. Send for 
your copy today. 











. 
* . 
e Henry Disston & Sons (Adv. Dept.) « 
e 1086 Tacony, Phila. 35, Pa., USA. ¢ 
e Please send me at once my copy of “How e 

To Cut Costs and Make Money with Chain 

. Sows.” ° 
DM GIG, 5. ccccccccenscctesscesuccccce e 
. e 
e@ TOWN... eee eee R.F.D..... State....... e 
* 








GARDEN 
TRACTORS 


PAG 


RIDING AND 
WALKING MODELS 
2 to 6 HP with 
complete gear drive 
and reverse WRITE 


PAGE FARM EQUIPMENT 


1901 S. Sist, Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

















Big Milkers - - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 


Write tor Booklets 
Avishire Breeders Association 
25 Center St., Brandon, Vt 













BUYING 
GINSENG 
SINCE 1882 


BELT BUTLER CO., Row Furs and Ginseng 
108 W. 29th St. Dept. P, New York |, N. Y. 

























wH? MONEY 


ili help you get extra cash to fill your 
pocketbouok——-to live on, Supply my food 
and household products to regular custom- 
ers. No previous experience or capital 
needed. I'll send Free an assortment of 
tine, full-size products to test and show. 
Start near your home full or spare time. 
Gift premiums, big monthly premiums. 
Rush your name and home address today 
for free outfit. Hurry! 

Dept. 22FT LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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Good Deeds and Good Times 


You’ve asked us about Girl Scouting for farm youngfolks. 


Girl 


Scout Week begins Oct. 30, so this is a pretty good time to tell 


you a little about how to organize a troop in your community. 


By 
Ann Waldron 


HAT does it take 
to get a Girl Scout 
troop started? 

It takes at least eight 
girls and a leader. The 
leader should be a wom- 

of more than 21 
years of age, interested 
in youngfolks and able 
to direct energies and 
talents in such varied 
activities as hiking, 
camping, folk dancing, 
and homemaking. 

It takes a place to 
meet—a school, church, 
community center, or 
even someone’s home. 

It takes a troop com- 
mittee of at least three 
adults to advise in mat- 
ters of finance. 

A sponsoring organization, like a 
woman’s club, a church, a school, the 
American Legion, or the PTA, can 
be very helpful. 

In most towns of more than 3,000, 
Girl Scouting is directed by a board 
called the Girl Scout Council, assist- 
ed in larger cities by a full-time, pro- 
fessional staff. 

In smaller towns, Girl Scouting is 
carried on by Lone Troops. Lone 
Troops operate like any other Girl 
Scout troop, taking part in the 11 
fields of Girl Scout activity: agricul- 
ture, arts and crafts, community life, 
health and safety, homemaking, in- 
ternational friendship, literature and 
dramatics, music and dancing, na- 
ture, the great out-of-doors, sports 
and games. 

Of course, most every Girl Scout 
particularly enjoys learning to camp 
and live outdoors. The Scout Troop 
learns about health and safety when 
camping out, to pitch tents, to build 
fires and cook, to hike and explore. 

For really sparsely populated areas, 
there is the Country School Troop 
plan. In many small communities, 
there are not enough girls of Girl 
Scout age to form a troop. But there 
may be several small schools nearby, 
each with two, three, or five girls in- 
terested in Scouting. 

All these girls can become Scouts 
through the Country School Troop 
plan. They form one troop, with the 
group in each school forming a sepa- 
rate patrol of the troop. 


The troop leader is responsible for 
the entire troop, which may be made 
up of from two to six patrols. She 
must keep in touch with the activities 
of each patrol. The patrol leader 
meets with her patrol each week. 
The patrol carries on the Girl Scout 
Program as well as it can with so 
small a group. 


To Girl Seouts everywhere, 
good food cooked outdoors over an open fire. 





“cook-out” means 


The entire Country School Troop 
meets at least twice a year. 

A community should choose the 
type of activity within the Girl Scout 
program that fits the majority of its 
girls, according to their ages. 

Brownies are girls from seven 
through nine. They learn to help at 
home, explore nature, and work and 
play together. 

Intermediate Girl Scouts are 10 
through 13. They can choose various 
program activities and work to earn 
merit badges and ranks. 

Senior Girl Scouts are about 14 
through 17, and take part in activi- 
ties on the young adult level. They 
explore vocations, develop social ease 
and charm, and carry on extensive 
community service programs. They 
may, if community resources are suit- 
able, be Wing Scouts (who learn 
basic aviation) or Mariners (who learn 
to be at home on the water). 

Field Counseling Service at Girl 
Scout National Headquarters is glad 
to help Lone Troops. Address the 
Service at Girl Scouts of the USA, 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


In- addition, the 12 Girl Scout na- 
tional branch offices in the United 
States have Lone Troop consultants, 
For the 14 Southern States, these 
regional offices are: 

Region III: 1750 New York Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Virginia. 

Region IV: 7829 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio. Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Region V: 424 Goodwyn Institute 
Building, Memphis 3, Tenn. Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Alabama. 

Region VI: 795 Peachtree St., E... 
Atlanta 5, Ga. Georgia, Florida, Monk 
Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Region IX: 208 
3721 Hall Street, 
and Oklahoma. 


Argyle Building, 
Dallas, Tex. Texas 
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EMPTIES 


CRIBS OR BINS 
AS EASILY AS IT 

















IDEAL FOR HANDLING 
MAIZE, BEANS, COT- 
TON SEED AND NUTS. 


HARVEST-HANDLER 


PORTABLE FARM ELEVATORS 


Sure the Harvest-Handler is a real per- 
former filing cribs and bins. But its small 
size, light weight and extreme maneuver- 
ability also pay off removing grain, ear 
corn and other materials from storage. 
Thanks to its aluminum-alloy construc- 
tion and light weight the Harvest-Han- 
dler is easily positioned by one man. 

Model B is available in 16’ and 20°’ 
lengths, weighs only 79 Ibs. with power 
unit removed. Greater-capacity Model 
C comes in standard 16’ length, weighs 
93 lbs. without power unit. For greater 
stretch, 4’ extension section is optional 
with Model C. Both models are ideal 
as auxiliaries to larger units. 


PATENT 


NS 
GREATER- ) F 
CAPACITY , = C 
HARVEST-HANDLER 


available with or without DOLLY 





See both Model B and C at your 
neorest HARVEST-HANDLER dealer, 
or write for literature and prices. 


THE BELT CORPORATION 








7278 STAHL ROAD ORIENT, OHIO 





To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 


ad in The Progressive Farmer” 


when you place your order. 











A Good Investment! 


a 








KOPPERS 30 Year’ 
FENCE POSTS 


Koppers Fence Posts average 30 years . . and 
more! Made from straight, sound wood, they are 
pressure-treated with creosote—not just painted or 
dipped. Protection against rot and termites is 
assured. Even if the soil is acid or alkaline, wet or 
dry, these posts retain their strength. 

rs “‘30-Year’”’ Posts, you can 
requent fence inspections and 
replacements are a thing of the past. In plain 
dollars and cents, the extra cost of buying these 
stronger, longer-lasting posts is paid back many 
times during the 30-year period. And you have a 


Once you set Kop 
forget about them. 


better-looking fence. 
Kop 


”? 


ment I ever made! 
direct to us. 


TESTED PLANS FOR 


POLE-FRAME BUILDINGS 


Save time and more than half the cost by building 
with improved pole-type plans instead of conventional 
designs. With dependable Koppers Pressure-Creosoted 
Poles you'll get sound, long-lasting buildings. See your 


Koppers dealer for tested building plans. 


rs Fence Posts save money, time and 
work. anes your farm with these posts, and 
through the years you’ll say: “‘It’s the best invest- 
See your dealer or write 




















Koppers Company, inc. ° 


Pittsburgh 19, Pe. 
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Test 
ey The Best- 


BALI-BAND 1 THE 
FARM FAVORITE! 









Freezing cold, mud and slush, rugged 
work on the farm . . . a tough test of 
footwear quality! 

That’s just the kind of test Ball- 
Band is built to take . . . the test it has 
taken for over 50 years. For sturdy 
construction, for weather-proof com- 
fort, for honest value and style, take 
most farmers’ advice and go to the 
store that displays the Red Ball. 


Wii won w/ 


Prewai A 108 


A’ 


BALL-BAND BOOT. Built to fit for last- 
ing service and wearing comfort all the 
tong farm doy. 


WORK SLIPPER. Just the right weight to 
be comfortable to wear and to give you 
the long wear for which Ball-Band foot- 
wear is famous. 





Look for the 
RED BALL 
on the sole 


Ball-Band 
Weatherproofs 






MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 








Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. 
every family. @ A ‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents,-and other agricultural agencies, and 
cural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘‘Equality for Agriculture’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 


of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 





@ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for” 














Sueeess With Livestock 





For some good plain horse sense—or rather, cow sense— 
read how our youngfolks are getting ahead with livestock. 


“For me it’s cows and hogs—not cotton, 


” says an Alabama 


boy. And a Louisiana girl: “A dairy project can change a 


dull life into a happy and prosperous one.” 


Proud of Hereferd Herd 
($15 Prize Letter) 


I joined the 4-H club at 10 years 
of age. I tried a Hereford steer the 
first year for my project, borrowing 
the money from my father to buy the 
first one. I sold it at the fat stock 
show and sale, repaid my father, and 
bought another one with my own 
money. I have been in the 4-H club 
now almost eight years and have fit- 
ted 13 calves for shows and sales. 


It was not all smooth sailing, 
though, as I had a hard time finding 
good calves. In 1944 I showed re- 
serve champion. I have worked hard 
every year since to show a grand 
champion, but did not succeed until 
April 1950. Was I proud of my suc- 
cess! It took a lot of hard work and 
careful attention, but I was well re- 
paid. He weighed 1,260 pounds and 
brought 70 cents per pound. I fed 
him on corn grown on our farm and 
I traded cotton seed for meal. I kept 
him in a nice clean stall all the time 
except when the weather was good, 
I let him graze at night. I painted 
the inside of the stall white and kept 
it sprayed to keep down flies. Also 
I kept plenty of clean, cool water for 
him at all times. During the time 
I kept him he won three grand cham- 
pion ribbons, 2 choice ribbons, and 
2 trophies of which I am very proud. 

I am now 17 years old and am the 
proud owner of a small herd of Here- 
ford cows and 34 hogs and a nice 
bank account. I am free of debt— 
thanks to livestock. 

Charles Marshall, 17, 
Sumter County, S. C. 


“Ie’s Cows and Hegs” 
($10 Prize Letter) 

Starting with vocational agricul- 
ture and FFA three years ago, I took 
beef cattle for my project. I chose 
Hereford cattle, for I already had one 
grade cow that my dad gave me 
when it was two days old, and I 
raised it on a bottle. I bought an- 
other grade Hereford heifer. I used 
my dad’s registered bull until last 
year when I began caring for the 
FFA bull. Each year I buy some 
heifers in the spring and graze them 





More below. ... 


until fall. Last year I sold two bull 
calves for $326.25. This was my 
profit on my cattle last year. 

In March last year I decided I had 
enough money to go into the hog 
business, too. I wanted to raise pigs 
and feed them out for the market. I 
chose Duroc-Jersey sows and crossed 
them with a Poland-China boar. I 
thought they would be good grazers 
and fatten easily, which proved to be 
true. Since I started with hogs, I 
have sold 28 top hogs for $810.27. 


I have my hogs and cows on fes- 
cue, white Dutch clover, sericea, and 
did have them on ryegrass and crim- 
son clover up until I cut them off to 
save the seed. I raise hybrid corn 
to help in topping my hogs quicker. 
I have built three farrowing pens and 
one hog shelter. 

I have a little cotton this year, but 
for me, it’s cows and hogs—not cot- 
ton. Ralph Sanderson, 18, 

Marion County, Ala. 


“A Calf Chain Got Me Started” 
($5 Prize Letter) 

My interest in dairy cattle began in 
1947 when I received one of the 12 
registered Jersey heifers given by the 
Stephenville Rural Youth Dairy Pro- 
gram of Erath County. Each of 12 
of us boys made an agreement that 
he would return the first heifer from 
the cows to give to some other boy. 
I have entered my cow in three dairy 
shows so far, and I have captured a 
ribbon at every class I’ve shown in. 
I have already turned a heifer calf 
from my animal. I wanted an animal 
that goes tops in the show ring, so I 
bought a five-months-old registered 
Jersey heifer from one of the best 
herds in Texas. I plan to enter her 
in the state fair in October. My fa- 
vorite breed is the Jersey. 

I was on the 4-H dairy judging 
team that won second place at Tarle- 
ton Farm this year, and which went 
to Texas A. & M. in June. I feed 
my calves whole oats, ground corn, 
commercial calf pellets, with salt and 
mineral mixed in. My dairy project 
is growing a profit for me every day. 

Donald Metsgar, 16, 
Erath County, Tex. 
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Now! (7, more protectionagainst the No.| battery killer 





METALEX 


nt ; we 4 a Set) greatest battery improvement 









































* 
had in 25 years! 
hog 
pigs 
et. I Today, OVERCHARGING is the No. 1 
yssed battery killer. More batteries are worn 
= 8 out from this one cause than from all 
<a other causes combined! Overcharging 
gs, I strikes directly at the grids—the lead- 
7. alloy framework which holds in place 
1 fes- z . SINS ‘ METALEX GRID the current-producing active material. 
’ and e , Overcharging corrodes the grids—/fractures them — destroys 
Sa : See IN wie ui) / their ability to retain active material—destroys their utility as 
om os aS) “nS current conductors. 
icker. ee Pi Me = 
s and Fs 4 SIA S IK yi But now Willard announces METALEX—a new and vastly 
ES = (=F superior grid metal, developed and perfected by Willard 
4 _ — Sa es metallurgists specifically to combat damage by overcharging. 
“ : 18 = And METALEX does so—stubbornly, effectively. METALEX 
, Ala. a provides a full 100% more protection against the No. 1 
ted” an? = - battery killer! METALEX |-e-n-g-t-h-e-n-s battery life. Avail- 
able exclusively in Willard Super Master Batteries! 
gan ‘ Why today’s driving conditions require this Revolutionary New Battery! 
e 
»y the You’re driving more than ever before— Higher compression motors are here— METALEX —plus these 4 other new features— 
y Pro- more mileage means more battery wear. they require more battery starting power. 
of 12 Your battery is being charged more— Today, batteries are under the hood— makes the New Willa rd Super Master 
t that not only over more miles but, also, at and under-the-hood batteries must with- 
- from higher rates. stand under-the-hood temperatures. ° ’ ee eae 
te custom-built for today’s driving conditions 
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ired a 
wn in. 
or calf 
nian IMPROVED SEALING COMPOUND IMPROVED RUBBER CONTAINER IMPROVED RUBBER INSULATOR IMPROVED ACTIVE MATERIAL 
P FOR LONGER LIFE FOR LONGER LIFE FOR LONGER LIFE FOR QUICKER STARTS 
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FARMERS STEP UP PROF 
WITH ON THE FARM” S10 


= 


Quonsets enable you to toke 
advantage of Government 
Price Support Program... 
permit you to hold crops 
safely for peak prices. 


= 














sily partitioned to 
m for implements 
11 CCC require- | 


uonset can be ea 
d still have roo 
hicles. Quonsets meet al 






The versatile Q 
store any crop—an 
or farm ve 
ments for crop § 


low cost per bushel. 





torage at 4 








GREAT LAKES 
Stran-Steel Division e 
UNIT OF NATIONAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 
Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel and Quonset 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








You'll be ha 
ou ppy with this news! You can now 


clean your dog without bathing! Sergeant’s SKIP-BATH does 
the trick! Just pour on, rub in, wipe off! It frees your dog of 
odors, fleas, ticks up to a whole week! Safe to use like all Sergeant’s 
Dog Care Products. There’s one for just about every problem— 
fleas, itching, worms, ticks, ear trouble, poor condition. 
Approved by consulting veterinarians. Famed for 75 
years. FREE: Sergeant’s Dog Care Book on how to feed, 
train and care for your dog. At drug or pet store—or 
write Sergeant’s, Dept. I-21, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 

















Our Young _ 
Artists 


UGENE Ledford, 

Laurens County, 
S. C., wins this month’s 
$10 prize with an excel- 
lent wild game sketch. 
Perhaps some day he 
will be painting beauti- 
ful full-color hunting 
scenes like the one re- 
produced on the tover 
of this month’s issue. 

Some of the drawings I receive are 
better than others, but none bad be- 
cause the person doing it is doing 
his or her best and will develop with 
practice. The happiest part of my 
day is when I open the large number 
of entries. They take me back to my 
boyhood days when I spent most of 
my spare time drawing. 

You youngfolks have so much na- 
tural beauty all around you waiting 
to be sketched. And autumn is such 
a delightful season to be out roaming 
around in the fields and woods. May- 
be you read Ann Waldron’s article 





last month (page 40) telling about 


Junior Audubon Clubs. If you didn’t 
read this article, we suggest that you 
do so before next going into the 
woods. It may give you ideas to 
watch for with your drawings. It’s 
sure to make your hike more pleas- 
ant and interesting. 

If you are under 20 years of age, 
get busy and send me your drawing. 
Put your name, age, and address on 
the back. Use white paper and black 
ink if possible. T. W. Godwin, 

Art Editor. 


Milk for Health 


HE South is building a great 
dairy industry. But health and 
nutrition experts tell us Southern 
people drink only about half as much 
milk as they should. Most Southern 
boys and girls do not drink enough 
milk for health and growth. Many 
townspeople do not use enough milk. 
Many tenant families—and some farm 
owners—do not even have a cow. 
We now ask our Progressive 
Youngfolks in their letter contest to 
help with this problem. Please tell 
us why more milk is needed for 


BILL °N’ SUE 


health and growth. Also tell us how 
we can get more milk consumption 
by all classes of our people that we 
have just mentioned. 

For best letters on this subject to 
reach us by Nov. 1, we will pay $15, 
$10, and $5 for the first three printed. 
All others printed will receive $1 
each. Send your letters to Progressive 
Youngfolks at the Progressive Farmer 
office nearest you: Birmingham, Dal- 
las, Memphis, or Raleigh. Be sure to 
give your name, age, address, and 
county. 


Discuss Behavior in Public 











I HATE TO GOSSIP 
BUT LOOK AT THAT 
COUPLE 







THEM. THEY NEED TO JO}! 


I'VE BEEN WATCHING *) 
N 


OUR CLUB WE COULD 


HELP = — 























(THEY SURELY DO. 
THEV'D SOON CATCH 
ON THAT LOUD TALK 
AND GIGGLING ARE 
OuT, 


AND GUM 
CHEWING IS A 
PRIVATE AFFAIR 
NEED I SAY WHAT 
I THINK ABOUT 
MAKE-UP REPAIRS 
IN PUBLIC ? 































POSTURE SURE YES, AND SO DOES 
MAKES A DIFFERENCE ) TOO MUCH MAKE-UP. 
\ IN ONES LOOKS, IT'S BETTER TO BE 


coached IT? INCONSPICIOUS THAN 


TOO CONSPICIOUS, 


1'D SAV! nett 
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Model F-1 with 6\%-ft. Pickup me One of over 175 Ford Truck mediin up to 145- h .p. Big Jobs. 


"My new Ford Truck gives me 3 miles 


per gallon more in citrus grove work! " 


Says J. S. Bolender of 
Auburndale, Florida 


“Am I glad I switched to Ford 
| Trucks! My new Ford Pickup gives 
/me at least three miles per gallon 
more and uses no oil between changes. 
|No matter what the job, it never 
lets me down.” 








earane | 


“There's $ cool comfort j in this cab, and room to Gitoth 
~something you want in grove work.” Ford-welded 
all-steel cab has Air Wing door glass ventilators, Level 
ction cab suspension, and lounge-type seats. 


“It’s easy aes me to check the good gas mileage 
Ford’s giving me because I own my own pump.’ 

Loadomatic ignition saves gas; aluminum alloy pis- 
tons save oil; removable brake drums save repairs. 


“Big loads don’t faze my Ford a bit. I load it down 
with fertilizer and go—road or no road.”’ Switch to 
Ford performance and economy. America’s No. 1 
Truck Value will do more per dollar for you. 


“| don't baby my Ford. It stands up to hauling any- 


thing from spray material to fertilizer.’’ There’s a 
Ford for every job, over 175 models from 95-h.p. 
Pickups to 145-h.p. Big Jobs. 4 great engines. 


Ford Trucking Costs 
Less Because— 


FORD TRUCKS 


LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 
6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts 
prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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READY FOR 
YOU NOW! 


A full year 
in preparation! 








| The most siieitebe 
authentic manual 
of its kind 





Have you ordered your 


New Gulf Farm Tractor Guide? 


If you have written for the new Gulf 
Farm Tractor Guide it will be on its 
way to youina few days. If you haven’t 
asked for it—write today. 


Wealth of Ideas 


The information experienced farmers 
have asked for is here—on every make 


---------" 


Gulf Farm Aids 


Room 1509, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Send me, free, Gulf’s NEW Farm Tractor Guide. 


and model of farm tractor. It has a 
wealth of valuable ideas on mainte- 
nance of your tractor and equipment. 
Ideas that wil] mean more profitable 
farming for you. 

Mail the coupon today for your free 
copy of this useful book. Be sure to fill 
in the make and model of your tractor. 








j Name 
Address. 





Make of Tractor. 


Model Ne 

















“‘Er’...Is More 


Than a Stutter 


ee R” is a suffix, also an expression of hesitation, but when it is suf- 


fixed to certain words, it does n 
tive meanings. 


word to one meaning pliant, as limb. . . 
to be changed by adding the suffix “ER.” 
Turn to page 40 for correct answers. 
Below 20 is, well,—er—er—er. 


good, and 25 fair. 


ADD ER TO: 


1. A thin strip of wood and have 
foam. 

2. An insect and have a parent. 

3. A liquid food and have a rela- 
tive. 

4. A blood-sucking insect and have 
a watch. 

5. A quick, light stroke and have 
a bird. 

6. A fissure and have a thin bis- 
cuit. 

7. An upright piece of timber and 
have a large placard. 

8. A domestic animal and have a 
verb meaning “to shrink.” 

9. A stream and have a blossom. 

10. A fit of ill humor and have a 
variety of pigeons. 

11. An exhibition and have a rain- 
fall. 

12. A spar 
thority. 

13. A sharp end and have a hunt- 
ing dog. 

14. A fondled animal and have a 
masculine name. 

15. Perspiration 
ticle of clothing. 

16. A large cask and have one 
who adjusts musical instruments. 

17. A leap and have a garment. 

18. A cereal grain and have a re- 
cess or nook. 

19. A rooster and have a variety 
of spaniel. 

20. Disordered type and have a 
projecting wharf. 

21. A curve and have one skilled 
in using the bow. 


and have one in au- 


and have an ar- 


ot hesitate to change their respec- 


For instance, ER added to a limb of a tree changes the 


limber. Below are 40 words 
You are to guess the words. 
A score of 35 is excellent, 30 


22. Anxiety and have a period of 
achievements. 

23. A ridge of rocks and have a 
double-breasted jacket. 

24. A punctuation mark and have 
one of Santa’s reindeer. 

25. Hypocritical pious talk and 
have a gait of a horse. 

26. A word meaning 
have a pride bid. 

27. A backward - projecting point 
and have one who cuts hair. 

28. Visible watery vapor and have 
a masculine title. 

29. An insect and have an ace. 

30. A container and have a pugi- 
iist. 

31. A measure of capacity and 
have a coin. 

32. A map and have an official 
paper conferring rights. 

33. The left side of a ship and 
have a Pullman attendant. 

34. A light rap and have a small 
candle. 

35. A stopping place by a railroad 
and have one dealing in writing ma- 
terial. 

36. A shape and have a word 
meaning “prior.” 

37. An established usage and have 
a buyer. 

38. An enlisted soldier and have 
a vessel used in war but not govern- 
ment-owned. 

39. A parson and have a verb 
meaning “to tyrannize.” 

40. A shade of yellow and have a 
shock-lessening device. 


“away” and 


Growth in 4-H Club Membership 


The following remarkable table shows 1949 figures on 4-H mem- 
bership by states—and a comparison with 1941 membership 
and the per cent gain since that time: 





State 1941 
North Carolina 54,107 
Tennessee 73,387 
Alabama 118,632 
Georgia 87,344 
Texas 87,373 
Mississippi 71,776 
Arkansas 74,085 
Kentucky 43,187 
Louisiana 33,357 
Oklahoma 54,333 
Virginia 35,727 
South Carolina 28,196 
West Virginia 24,297 
Florida 19,199 
Total South 805,000 
Outside South 599,700 
Grand Total 1,404,700 
Per Cent South 57 


Per Cent 
1949 Gain 
122,935 127 
120,709 64 
120,087 1 
115,028 $1 
113,514 30 
106,888 48 
87,483 18 
66,083 53 
65,705 97 
60,843 12 
49,068 87 
48,157 70 
$2,501 33 
26,095 85 
1,135,096 4l 
751,118 25 
1,886,214 34 

60 
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Stretch Your 
Vocal Chords 


By Earline Gandy 


ID you ever stop to think how 

precious silence could be—for a 
while at least? Just for the fun of it, 
turn your radio off and let your mind 
wander. As it wanders, perhaps a 
song will creep in. If so, open your 
mouth and sing! Don’t say, “I could 
not carry a tune in a bucket,” that’s 
as “old as the hills.” If you make up 
your mind you can’t sing, we agree 
with you, but you're not going to do 
that. You're going to sing! 

Can you sing all of the verses of 
America the Beautiful, Dixie, or the 
Star Spangled Banner? Don’t be 
alarmed if you can’t, for you're an 
average human being. We've no- 
ticed in leading group singing that 
they do fairly well on the first verse, 
but after that—wow! The same thing 
happens with beautiful old songs 
such as My Old Kentucky Home; Old 
Black Joe; When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie; and many more. 

What’s the matter? Our songs are 
not dying—they’re being killed! 
Killed by us because we're falling 
into the habit of listening instead of 
exercising Our own vocal cords. You 
are the ones who are the losers and 
are missing some of the most won- 
derful times of your life. 

For a change, put up your records 
and get out the songbooks for a good, 
old-fashioned song fest. You really 
don’t need a pianist, just get the gang 
together around a campfire, the fire- 
place, or on the church steps, and 
start singing. Sing for fun, and not 
for perfection. If you want perfec- 
tion, that can come easily later. 

The first time you meet, we would 
suggest that someone act as a leader 
and have the songs already selected. 
Be sure to include some good songs 
for harmony. Encourage those sing- 
ing the different parts to sit together. 
Snappy and peppy songs mixed with 
smooth, soft, beautiful tunes add to 
the variety and zest of a good song 
fest. You will find our book, “Sing 
for Fun,” quite helpful not only for 
songs, but for a few, simple instruc- 
tions in leading. 

Youngfolks, don’t let your vocal 
cords become dormant! Use them!! 
If you will read Paslms 87:7, you will 
find—“They that sing as well as they 
that dance shall say, all my fountains 
are in thee.” 





A Samoset Party 


HE feel of frost is in 
the air and every- 
one is getting set for the 
warm fellowship and 
good food that go with 
Thanksgiving. To make 
this season even more 
enjoyable, Jane Farwell 
has planned a party for 
you. At “A Samoset 
Party” you make like 
Indians in one way or 
another and have “heap much” fun. 
Write today for your copy. They are 
cents each. For other leaflet ideas, 
turn to our “’Tention” section. You'll 
‘ways find a timely list of leaflets in 
that column. 

















THEY’RE Job-Rated’ 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 


You get POWER 
that serves eee 
season after season! 


It’s “Job-Rated” power. You 
get plenty of power . . . for field 
or road ... for any farm job. 
It’s money-saving power, too! 
You don’t waste gas on an 
engine that’s too big. You 
don’t risk high upkeep costs 
with an engine that’s too small. 


You get a CHASSIS 
that keeps 
going and going! 


You get a BODY that lasts and lasts! 
It’s a “Job-Rated” body —built 
to withstand tough service. It’s 
extra strong and rugged... 
extra convenient . . . extra safe! 
And the Dodge “Job-Rated” 
truck cab has the widest seat and 
windshield with best vision of 
any popular truckon the market. 


COMFORT:... 


7 
Now! gyrol FLUID DRIVE—Lengthens truck life. 
Available on all 14-, 34- and 1-ton models. Ask 
your Dodge dealer for free illustrated booklet. 





POWER:...8 great truck engines—each 


BIGGER PAYLOADS: ... 


EASIER HANDLING:... . 


SAFETY:... 
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It’s a “‘Job-Rated” chassis. From bumper to bumper, 
your Dodge ‘“‘-Job-Rated” truck is built to haul your 
farm loads at low cost, for a long, long time. You 
can carry bigger loads. And its ease-of-handling is 
something to brag about! 


**Job- 
Rated” for PLUS power. 


ECONOMY: .. . priced with the lowest. ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 


for dependability and long life. 

carry more without 
overloading axles or springs because of 
*Job-Rated” WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION. 
sharper turning! Parks 
in tight places. “‘Job-Rated”’ maneuver- 
ability! 

widest seats . . . windshield with 
best vision of any popular truck. Air- 
cushioned, adjustable “chair-height”’ 
seats. 

finest truck brakes in the industry . . . 
hand brake operating independently on 
propeller shaft on all models—'%-ton 
and up. 


UCKS 


ane priced with the lowest 
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JERIS 


gets top billing 

for greaseless 
good grooming, 

and healthier, / | 
handsomer hair, 


WM Soudiy 


starring in the COLUMBIA 
production “KILL THE UMPIRE” 





-- ONLY DANDRUFF- 

P Be DestROvING* JERIS HAS 

: ) THIS FRESH, CLEAN-SCENTED 
MASCULINE FRAGRANCE 


Only JERIS brings you: 1. Greaseless 
good grooming. 2. Healthier, handsomer | 
hair. 3. Scalp-stimulation: Daily JERIS 
massage helps promote healthy hair | 
growth, relieves dry scalp, excessive fall- 
ing hair. 4. Destroys dandruff germs* on | 
contact. 5. Exclusive masculine fra- 


grance: Daily use leaves hair clean- 
scented. Get JERIS today at drug 
counters — professional applications at 
barber shops everywhere. JERIS Hair 
Tonic won't discolor coat collars, can’t 
soil shirts, stain hats or upholstery. 






“I was known as ‘Crankcase’ Charlie 





When my hair was slicked with goo. 
Since I've switched to greaseless JERIS 







Seems the girls all 
bill and coo.” 






Calisort, 
HAIR TONK 





ANTISEPTIC 


HAIR TONIC 


*Pityrosporum ovale, which | 








many outhorities recognize as 
the couse of infectious dandruff. 


To Hilda Drahold, a Twisted Back Was a 


Spur to Victory 


By Fagan Thompson 


HE was stricken with polio when 

she was nine years old, and wore 
a plaster cast from hips to neck for 
eight long years. When she was 17, 
shortly after the cast was removed, 
Hilda Drahold made a parachute 
jump from 2,000 feet—in spite of a 
twisted back. 

Hilda kept on making parachute 
jumps until her mother insisted that 
she quit. Hilda then opened a ham- 
burger stand at a fair. With $300 
she made, she started a restaurant. 
After years of hard work, she opened 
a larger restaurant. Now, she and 
her husband are expanding their res- 
taurants on the West Coast. 

How did Hilda overcome such a 
terrific handicap to accomplish so 
much? Here, I believe, are some of 
the reasons: 

1. Instead of whining and _ be- 
moaning her fate, Hilda planned for 
the future and worked toward an 
ideal. She is still in pain sometimes, 
but has never “given in.” 


2. She was constantly trying to do 
a “friendly turn.” Helping others be- 
came an obsession in her life. After 
her marriage she wanted children in 
her home. Knowing that her physi- 
cal condition prevented her having 
children of her own, she adopted two 
youngsters. 

3. She had a ready smile. 
had something to smile about. 

4. She realized that if she gave 
herself away to self-pity, she would 
never accomplish anything. She was 
determined at an early age that she 
would not say “I can't.” 


She 


Whether or not you have a great 
physical handicap, the rules of Hil- 
da’s life will help you. Without the 
determination to make something of 
our lives, we will never accomplish 
much. All the forces of the universe 
are on the side of those who deter- 
mine to use them. 

If you want success in life, your 
handicaps need not stop you. 


Answers to “ER” Quiz 


1. Lath—Lather 14. Pet—Peter 28. Mist—Mister 

2. Moth—Mother 15. Sweat—Sweater 29. Fly—Flyer 

3. Broth—Brother 16. Tun—Tuner 30. Box—Boxer 

4. Tick—Ticker 17. Jump—Jumper 31. Quart—Quarter 

5. Flick—Flicker 18. Corn—Corner 32. Chart—Charter 

6. Crack—Cracker 19. Cock—Cocker 33. Port—Porter 

7. Post—Poster 20. Pi—Pier 34. Tap—Taper 

8. Cow—Cower 21. Arch—Archer 35. Station—Stationer 

9. Flow—Flower 22. Care—Career 36. Form—Former 

10. Pout—Pouter 23. Reef—Reefer 37. Custom—Customer 
11. Show—Shower 24. Dash—Dasher 38. Private—Privateer 

12. Mast—Master 25. Cant—Canter 39. Domine—Domineer 
13. Point—Pointer 26. Off—Offer 10. Buff—Buffer 


27. Barb—Bar 


ber 





"TENTION 


Halloween Party—A brand new 
Hikers Ho!—The woods are beaut 


Samoset Party—This is a new one 


Sawdust Modeling and Macaroni 
nights. 


Thanksgiving. 


Folk Dances From Other Lands— 
Farm Trapline—Boys, it’s time to 


Fun for a Few—Don't be lonely; 


00000 00 O00000 


events. 


NCE again the frost is on the pumpkin and Halloween goblins are in 
the air. Below are some good ideas for right now, so order early and 
get started. Leaflets are two for 5 cents or five for 10 cents, or as marked. 


“spook special.” 


Pirate Halloween Party—Gather all the “spooks” together for this. 


Indian Party—Heap much fun for your gang. 


Figurine Painting and Shellcraft-Two wonderful crafts. 


Peggy's Thanksgiving Proclamation, 10 cents—A brand-new play for 


Premiere for Two, 10 cents—Another good play for your community 


Planning Your Club Program—Helpful ideas for your calendar of 


0 Community Handbook, 50 cents—320 pages—every one full of ideas. 

Don’t put it off. Mark the leaflets you need today and fill out the coupon 
below (please print). Mail to Progressive Youngfolks, The Progressive Farm- 
er, at nearest office—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 


iful now. Enjoy them. 


by Jane Farwell—you'll like it! 
Weaving—A fine pastime for cold 


Lively sport for a nippy night. 
see about those traps. 


follow these suggestions. 








Name 
Rt Box 
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Instant ge at! 


rvin 


Worlds greatest 
heater values! 





Arvin Hot-R-Cool 
Delivers 200 cu. ft. of warm air per minute! 


1320-watt unit. Adjustable to any direction. 
Doubles as cooling fan in summer. $19°% 


Underwriters’ listed. Use on AC only. 


zy 














| Arvin Safeguard Heater 


Blows billows of warm air! Safeguard Switch 
cuts current if unit is tilted. 1320 watts. 
| Choice of three colors. Handy toe $4395 
switch. Underwriters’ listed. AC only. 





Arvin Radiant Heater 


Operates on either AC or DC. Brilliant refiec- 
tor spreads heat over wide area. 1320 watts. 
World’s finest radiant heater. Un- $095 
derwriters’ listed. Highly efficient. 9 


Veyerere ery 


Arvin Thrift Heater 


Compact fan-forced heater only 7144" x 744" x 
5”. 1320-watt unit. Heats fast, efficiently. 
Finished in suntan baked-on $ 95 
enamel, chrome guard rails. Use on 8 


AC only. Listed by Underwriters’. 
Arvin is the world’s largest maker of 
portable electric heaters! 


ARVIN INDUSTRIES, Inc., Columbus, Indian® 
(Formerly Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc.) 
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Keeping the Farm 
in the Family 


Many fine letters from Master 
Farmers came to us when we 
asked them how they plan to 
“Keep the Farm in the Fam- 
ily.” A number you have read 


in recent issues. Others were 


so good that we are passing 
them on to our readers from is- 
sue to issue. They may aid you. 


N our case, it was no problem at 

all, as our three boys all wanted 
to stay on the farm. The oldest, Pete, 
has his own 285-acre farm 1 mile east 
of our home. He also operates a 60- 
cow Grade A dairy. The two others, 
Henry and Leonard, are here on the 
home place. Together we farm over 
800 acres and have a 100-cow Grade 
A dairy. Leonard and his wife are 
about 1,000 feet west of our home, 
and Henry is still single. 

After Leonard came back from the 
Service, we wanted one boy in other 
work. So I, as a director of our local 
bank, had arranged for him to work 
himself in there. But he said “no.” 

We came here from Canada 27 
years ago. We did not know much | 
about farming, especially here in 
Texas. So we had to get help and 
advice from others. The most and 
best advice we got was from the ex- 
tension service. We started out a 
good way; we did not depend on cot- 
ton alone. We went right then for 
diversified farming, and with it we 
had at all times a little money. If| 
parents are always short of money, | 
comfort in the home is missing. Chil- 
dren are influenced by it. 

In 1926, we got lights, a bathroom 
with hot and cold water. In 1932 we 
bought butane equipment as stove, 
water heater, and refrigerator. And 
in 1936 we built a 16- x 20-foot room 
away from our house for the boys. 
That was a good move. We gave 
them a radio and music box. They 
had meetings and also a few dances 
in their room and many times they 
had other boys to stay with them 
overnight as there was plenty of room. 


Another thing that made our boys 
stay on the farm: We were able to 
buy modern machinery. We were 
also able to buy a little more land to 
add to our first 280 acres. The boys 
could see a little daylight ahead. 
They could also see what we all were 
working for. 

The FFA also was a big factor in 
keeping our boys on the farm. First 
the boys went in for chickens, and 
after that, calf raising. One year they 
had 10 calves in the shows, and they 
stayed with it until ruled out because 
of age, 

We sold to each of the boys 280 
acres, more or less, for a reasonable 
Price, and at 2 per cent interest. With 
our oil income, we formed a five-man 
company—the Mrs., the three boys, 
and me. All is lined up if something 
should happen to us. 

Henry Schorsch, Sr., 





Atascosa County, Tex. 


TIPS FROM THE TIMKEN 


Making the most of ME 
ae o~ ee 5 


BETTER MACHINES MEAN BETTER FARMING. 





















== — Wyre 


- TIMKEN BEARINGS MEAN BETTER MACHINES 


The value you get from 
mechanized imple- 
ments is greatest when 
they’re Timken bear- 
ing equipped. Timken 
tapered roller bear- 
ings add to an imple- 
ment’s utility by pre- 
venting wear and 
breakdowns, permit- 
ting higher towing 
speeds, reducing time- 
out for lubrication, 





2. MAKING GOOD IMPLEMENTS BETTER 


Working closely together, implement manu- 
facturers and engineers at Timken use the 
vast testing facilities of the Timken Com- 
pany to develop better bearing applications 
and related parts for farm machinery. This 
fatigue tester is one device used. It shows 
how well tractor axles and bearings 
can stand up under heavy loads. 
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ROLLER BEARING COMPANY ON 


CHANIZED FARMING 


o> SHO coe des peau LOR. 


1. NEW ONION HARVESTER DIGS, 
LIFTS, TOPS, SACKS 
240 LBS. A MINUTE 


One of the newest examples of how mechaniza- 
tion makes farm work more profitable is this 
onion harvester. With the cost of harvesting 
onions usually running to as much as $150-$200 
an acre—about 50% of total production cost— 
the value of this machine is obvious. Designed 
for mounting on a tractor, the harvester cuts the 
onion roots, picks onions up by the tops with 
rubber belts, slices off tops, and conveys bulbs 
to sack. It averages 2 acres a day—recovers 85% 
to 99% of the bulbs, depending on conditions. 
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3. EASY WAY TO 
PLANT TREES 


Good ideas in mechaniza- 
tion are popping up all 
the time. Like this device 
that takes the backache 
out of tree planting. Made 
by a New York State farm- 
er, it is composed of a 3” 
by 60” piece of %” angle 
iron (cost $2.25) attached 
directly to the rear wheels 





of a tractor. It spaces holes 
six feet apart—digs them 
six to eight inches deep. 





Be sure you know about the bear- 
ings when you buy new farm ma- 
chinery. Bearings are vital parts. 
The life and utility of your machine 
depend on them. The Timken 
bearing equipped label is your 
guarantee of top-quality bearings 
that keep moving parts in proper 
alignment, give trouble-free serv- 
ice, make friction negligible. And 
when you buy bearings, always 
look for the trade-mark ““Timken” 
on the bearing. The Timken Roll- 
er Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
O. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 





4. WHAT YOU DON’T KNOW 


AN HURT YOU 







































I 
! / 
NOT JUST A BALL O NOT JUST A ROLLER C—> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C= BEARING TAKES RADIAL ® AND THRUST —-@)~— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION sie 













This symbol on a product means its bearings 
are the best. Look for it when you buy. 
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gust the new listening season 
right—with new Arvin 
Radios! Richer tone, greater dis- 
tance, handsome new design— 
you'll find them all in these beau- 
tiful new Arvin table models. 

Arvin’s exclusive Velvet Voice 
tone system is a revelation in lis- 
tening. When you hear the effect 
of Arvin’s new Magna-Bass am- 
plifier circuit, you’ll look twice to 
be sure you’re not listening to 





ARVIN MODEL 481-TFM—Gives you the finest in sati?i-smooth FM tone 
and standard AM reception. Sleek modern design in ruddy ge plas- 
tic; 8 tubes including rectifier; straight AC operation; extra hig 
(Also 480-TFM, Ivory, Willow Green, Sandalwood, ceed 


Arvin 


@ Velvet Voice Radio 


You can fear the difference! 





h power. 


» $54.95) 


a big, expensive console radio. 

Your favorite programs are 
back on the air, and it’s more im- 
portant than ever to keep posted 
on farm news, market reports and 
weather. You'll get them all bet- 
ter with a new, improved Arvin. 

See and hear Arvin Velvet 
Voice Radio at better dealers 
everywhere. Arvin Industries, 
Inc., Columbus, Ind. (Formerly 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc.) 


ARVIN MODEL 450-T 
TOP 5-TUBE VALUE 


‘49° 


Pick Arvin for best listening! 





Radio and Television News 


By Betsy Seymour 


E have praised America’s Town 

Meeting before in this column 
and now do so again. It has meant a 
great deal in enlightenment and en- 
tertainment to radio listeners in the 
past, and will mean even more in the 
coming months of world crisis. 

This discussion program is as time- 
ly as today’s headlines. The produc- 
ers often go to extremes at the last 
minute to change speakers and topic 
if important news breaks. For in- 
stance, when news of the South Ko- 
rean invasion broke on Sunday, the 
subject for the following Tuesday’s 
broadcast was changed. Two days 
later listeners heard a discussion of 
the Korean War and what it might 
mean to America and the world by 
well informed speakers. By all 
means, make a point of listening to 
America’s Town Meeting on Tues- 
day nights at 9 o’clock EST (8, CST) 
over the American Broadcasting 
Company. 

Another aristocrat of radio—music 
lovers might say the aristocrat of 
them all—is now back after a sum- 
mers vacation: Toscanini and his 


iit 


UCH farm knowledge can be 

gained by reading and studying 
bulletins and circulars published by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Here is a good 
list for fall and winter study. Use 
coupon below and send your order 
directly to the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C. Ask for 
only those in which you are especial- 
ly interested, and for not more than 
10 at a time. 

Apples—L 187—Blight of pears, ap- 
ples and quinces. 

Beef Cattle —F 1415—Beef on the 
farm: Slaughtering, cutting, curing; 
F 1779—Beef-cattle breeds for beef and 
for beef and milk. 

Bees—F 1713—The treatment of 
American foulbrood. 

Berries—F 1026—Strawberry cul- 
ture: South Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
regions; F 1951—Blueberry growing. 

Buildings — F 1460—Simple plumb- 
ing repairs in the house (5 cents); F 1487 
—Practical hog houses; F 1660—The use 
of logs and poles in farm construction; 
F 1738—Farmhouse plans (15 cents); 
F 1756—Selection of lumber for farm 
and home building; F 1772—Use of 
concrete on the farm; F 1975—Farm 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


world-famed NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra. Toscanini’s concerts are 
broadcast each Saturday at 6:30 p.m. 
EST (5:30, CST) over NBC. To hear 
his great music each week is truly 
one of the keenest delights radio can 
give. Toscanini is regarded by near- 
ly every music critic as the top con- 
ductor of our time. 

Television has not yet spread to 
many parts of the South. And since 
the FCC still is not authorizing con- 
struction of new TV stations — its 
spread has stopped. For how long, 
of course, no one can predict with 
certainty. If you do live within range 
of a TV station now in operation, 
however, and are debating whether 
to buy a set or wait for new develop- 
ments, we see no reason for delay. 
Technicians are working on a satis- 
factory method of transmitting color 
television. And, of course, other de- 
velopments may arise. But the FCC 
is committed not to give these new 
inventions the go-ahead signal unless 
an inexpensive device can be added 
to your set to enable you to enjoy 
the new developments. 


Good Farm Readine 


buildings from home-grown timber in 
the South; M 579—Building with logs. 

Butchering — F 1186—Pork on the 
farm: Killing, curing, and canning. 

Cattle Diseases and Insects—F 1871 
—Brucellosis of cattle (Bang’s disease, 
infectious abortion). 

Cotton—IS 41—7 steps to help you 
face the future with cotton. 

Dairy Cattle —F 1412—Care and 
management of dairy bulls; F 1422-— 
Udder diseases of dairy cows; F 1610— 
Dairy farming for beginners; F 1470- 
Care and management of dairy cows; 
F 1626—Feeding dairy cows; F 1974- 
The dairy-herd-improvement association 
program. 

Dairy Products—F 976—Cooling 
milk and cream on the farm; F 1675— 
Care of milk utensils on the farm; L 177 
—The pasteurization of milk; L 213- 
Sour cream: How to prepare and use it 
at home (5 cents). 

Farm Management — L 214—Plow- 
ing terraced land. 

Fertilizers — F 1845—The liming of 
soils. 

Forage Crops — F 1275—Weevils in 
beans and peas (10 cents); F 1840- 
Kudzu for erosion control in the South- 
east; F 1852 —Lespedeza culture and 
utilization; L72— Measuring hay in 
stacks (5 cents); L 240—Kobe, a supe- 
rior lespedeza. 


Please send me the following bulletins as listed in the October issue 


of The Progressive Farmer: 











19” In walnut 
(Ivory, illustrated, $21.95) 


More style, more tone quality, 
more all-around good listening 
than you have ever heard in any 
5-tube performance. Arvin Velvet 
Voice tone system; smartest mod- 
ern styling. (Also Model 451-T, 
Ivory, Willow Green, Sandalwood, 
Ebony, edge-lighted lucite dial 
and knobs, $24.95) 


OTHER MODELS $12.95 TO $159.95 
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TRACTOR TRACTIO 





N—never 
known before! 

















ALL SOIL~ALL PURPOSE 
S H A R P — Spearhead penetration. Wi D E — Positive, Self-cleaning Open Center. 
§ URE | siouiser-to-shoutder power SM © © TH_ Padded Rolling Center for 


grip in all soils. 








road or highway. 


DEEP _...... Buttressed Lugs that TO UGH_s:.. tensile Cord Body takes 


won't bend back. any punishment. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LARGEST MAKER OF TIRES 
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“Rustless” is Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.” High Velocity” is a trademark of Peters Cartridge Division, Reming? 
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“WHEN YOU WANT 


YOU WANT 


ETERS 


‘High Velocity’” 


says Arthur K. Spicer, 
veteran Chesapeake Boy 


duck-hunting guide 





“During the season you get lots of rip-snortin’ 
days for ducks when plenty of birds are mov- 
ing high and fast over your blind. That’s when 
you want power to bring *em down. I tell the 
shooters I guide to get Peters ‘High Velocity’ 
shells.” 

Thanks, Art, for that shooting tip. You are 
giving your shooters good advice—there is no 
more powerful ammunition in the world than 
Peters “High Velocity.”’ 


ih 





Ask your dealer for Peters 
“High Velocity” shotgun 
shells with the Flat-Top Crimp 
that delivers uniform patterns 
every time. They're perfect for 
upland game and waterfowl 
... perfect for any make of 
modern shotgun. Peters “High 
Velocity” shotgun shells have 
“Rustless” priming, Speed- 
Intensity ignition, “Water- 
Tite” bodies and really pock 
the power. 











| 3d Of BO 


packs the 


POWER 
OU POND 






PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 


Arms Comp 


y. Inc. 


















DECATUR PUMP CO., 28Elk St., DECATUR 70, ILL. 
Viti me dell) a )-V,1 












You Make Money Fast 











kvery Time You Give @ Show 
WATER SYSTEMS oo "hm SEN a 
“a Last Longer 4 NEW TOY 








You'll want a BURKS 

Dual Purpose Super Tur- 

bine Water System be- 

cause of its LIFE-LOK 

feature. It'll outlast any other water sys- 

tem by many years—give you more water 
at lowest cost. 


4 For deep or shallow wells 
} BURKS Dual System gives you completely 
4 automatic service from deep or shal- 
5) BY ene low wells. New folder explains this, 
‘& also LIFE-LOK feature. Shows why 
BURKS is best buy. Self Priming— 
One Moving Part— Dependable Service, 

Write for literature— prices. 


a 





Now every night is Television : 
Night and you make easy money on every show! 
This miniature Television Bank resembles the 
big table models. Friends and relatives drop in a 
nickel, dime or quarter to see the crystal clear 
screen light up with different scenes. Just a flick 





gp of the knob and you tune in the pictures you want. 


ON IT! 


TARP OF 1,000 USES 


You get a card with each Fulton Tarp, 
for ordering your name plate and ink for 
marking your tarp, also other property you 
wish to protect from loss. Tell your dealer 
you want Fulton, the triple strength, long- 


See cartoons, feotball, boxing and wrestling shots. 
Holds $200 and it's filled up before you know it. 
Order today! 


SEND NO MONEY Use 10 Days at Our Risk 

‘ d your name and address. On arrival pay post- 

Jus sony 31.98 plus C.O.D. postage. If not thrilled 

and delighted, return for your money back. Save 

Money! Send $1.98 and we pay postage. Write today to: 
T-V BANK CO., Dept. T-490-A 


315 N. 7th Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 





lasting tarp with your name on it. If he 
can’t supply you — write us. 
FREE Size Chart and Booklet 
Gives correct size for trucks, machinery, etc. 
—tells how to use Tarpaulins for profit on 
the farm. Send card today for your copy. 


Sulton 





& COTTON MILLS. Atlanta, Ga 










Tombstone 


ne Marble and Granite Memorials 

: all size, height 30 
width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
4. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog 
American Memorial Ce, Dept. A18, Adanta, 6a 





Thrips on Gladiolus 


“How should I treat gladiolus bulbs 
to control thrips?” 

(Answered by Earl J. Allen, Arkan- 
sas Extension Service.) 

In the fall, all old plant material 
should be cleaned up and burned. 
After corms are taken up for storage, 
they may be placed in paper bags 
containing naphthalene flakes at the 
rate of 1 ounce of flakes for each 100 
corms. Keep bulbs in bags for about 
two months. You may also submerge 
corms in a 1 to 1,000 solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate for one hour before 
planting. The corrosive sublimate 
treatment is also desirable for pre- 
vention of diseases. 


Keeping Cider Sweet 

“Please tell me the name of the 
chemical that may be put in cider to 
keep it sweet.” 

(Answered by W. W. Masgill, Ken- 
tucky Extension Service.) 

Use benzoate of soda at the rate of 
6 ounces to 50 gallons, or about 1 
ounce to 8 gallons. This treatment 
will keep cider from 
going to vinegar, but 
it does destroy some 
of the flavor. Person- 
ally, I prefer to bring 
the cider to a simmer 
(approaching the 
boiling point) and 
hold at this tempera- 
ture for about 20 
minutes. Put it up in 
sterilized quart or 
half-gallon fruit jars just as you would 
fruit or vegetables. Screw-top bottles 
or, in fact, any quart or pint bottles 
are convenient for putting up heated 
cider. Before screwing on the cap, I 
usually put a few drops of melted 
paraffin in the cap and then screw it 
on tight. 


Value of Poultry Manure 


“How does poultry manure com- 
pare in plant yield to ordinary stable 
manure?” 

On an average, poultry manure 
produces three times as much plant 
yield as equal weight stable manure. 


Heat From Seasoned Wood 


“Does well seasoned hardwood 
produce more heat than green wood?” 

Yes, a cord of seasoned hardwood, 
such as hickory, oak, maple, beech, 
etc., has about twice the heating 
capacity of green wood, according to 
the Tennessee Extension Service. 

Separate Calves by Ages 

“Is it all right to let different-aged 
dairy calves run together?” 

Keep apart by ages. Dairymen with 
the Mississippi Extension Service say 
they should be grouped as follows: 
six to 12 months, 12 to 20 months, 
and 20 months to freshening. 


Calf Starters Profitable 
“Is it economical to feed calf start- 
er to young dairy calves?” 
(Answered by A. Leon Holley, Arkan- 
sas extension dairyman.) 
Use of “calf starter” in feeding 
young dairy animals can help many 


Remember When— 


The daughter of the 
house would say, “*Moth- 
er, will three petticoats 
be enough?” 

Mrs. C. D. Hale, 


Limestone County, Tex. 


farmers make bigger profits in milk 
production. The calf starter is a milk 
substitute in the form of meal or 
pellets. By use of this feed, dairymen 
can grow calves to 10 weeks of age on 
about 350 pounds of whole milk. If 
only milk is fed, the calf will take 
around 1,200 pounds during the 10- 
weeks’ period. 


What Is Brucellosis 


“We see the word Brucellosis used. 
What does it mean?” 

(Answered by W. T. Oglesby, veter- 
inary editor.) 

It means a disease caused by a bac- 
terium that is known to the bacteri- 
ologist, veterinarian, and physician 
as one of the Brucella group. Bang’s 
disease of cattle is caused by one of 
the bacterium of this class, so it is 
known as Brucellosis of cattle. Un- 
dulant fever of people is also called 
Brucellosis for the same reason. 


Chiordane Kills Grubworms 


“Grubworms are eating the roots of 
my chrysanthemums and killing 
them. What can I do 
to stop them?” 

(Answered by Allen 
C. Gunter, Texas Ex- 
tension Service.) 

Effective results 
have been obtained 
in controlling grub- 
worms with chlor- 
dane. Thoroughly 

-- mix a 5 or 10 per cent 

chlordane dust into 
the upper 3 or 4 inches of soil near 
the plant. It would also be well to 
water these plants afterward to carry 
some of the insecticide deeper into 
the soil. The ground should be cov- 
ered with dust before mixing and 
there will be plenty of it to kill worms 
beneath surface. 


No Charcoal for Chickens 


“Will charcoal fed to chickens im- 
prove their health and lessen the 
death rate?” 


No, it will not. Sam Ridlen, Ili- 
nois Extension poultryman, says chick 
growth and development may actual- 
ly be hindered if charcoal is fed. 


Singletary Peas for Grazing 

“I know Singletary peas, sometimes 
called Caley peas, make a good green 
manure crop. Can they be grazed in 
winter?” 

They furnish excellent grazing in 
late fall and early winter. Do not 
graze them after first seed pods are 
formed. At this stage they sometimes 
have a toxic effect on cattle, to extent 
of causing stiff joints and a semi- 
paralyzed condition. 


Amaryllis Blooms 


“I have had a hybrid amaryllis lily 
for several years, but it has never 
bloomed. Can you prescribe a 
remedy?” 

(Answered by Henry J. Smith, Mis- 
sissippi Extension Service.) 

It is important that amaryllis bulbs 
have a good supply of organic matter 
in order to bloom properly. In some 
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NOW You can get a 


Multi-Purpose Pump wit 
FaW Dependability! | 


At any time you wish you can change this 


pump for operation on deep wells or shallow 
wells, high pressures or regular pressures. You 
can get it in a compact package unit, as shown, 
or with a larger capacity vertical tank. 


Whether you use the F& W Multi-Purpose 


pump on deep or shallow wells — high or | 
regular pressures, you can be sure of quiet, | 


dependable operation. Every Multi-Purpose is 
factory-tested for pressure and capacity as are 
all F& W pumps. 

In the complete Fa W line of centrifugal 
and piston pumps there’s a water system made 
to fic your needs. Send for helpful free book, 
“Running. Water for Rural Homes.” 





FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO., INC. 
1056 Oak Street, Kendallville, Ind. 



















Here’s Great Antiseptic Aid to 


HEAL HARNESS BURNS, 
GALLS, WIRE CUTS 


Vets and Stockmen Report! 


When livestock suffer minor cuts, harness burns, 


Saddle sores, apply Dr. Porter’s Antiseptic 
Oil quick! Acts these 3 amazing ways at once: 
(1) Relieves pain almost instantly; (2) Aids 
healing; (3) Helps prevent infection. Devel- 
9 by well-known railroad surgeon after 
hundreds of accident cases. 12,000,000 bottles 
sold! Keep this wonderful home antiseptic 
handy. Use as directed for best results with 
collar galls, wire scratches, halter burns, 
bruises. Your whole family will say it’s also 
8reat for their minor burns, cuts, chafing, non- 
poisonous insect bites, tender feet. Get Dr. 
orter’s Antiseptic Oil today. 


cases it is several years before the 
flower stalk is formed. In some cases, 
a bulb will multiply freely when 
planted at a shallow depth but fails to 
bloom. I suggest that you plant the 


bulb 5 to 7 inches deep. Soil should | 


be well prepared, with plenty of or- 
ganic matter before bulb is set. 
Bermuda and Johnson Grass 


“What chemicals will kill clumps 
of Bermuda and Johnson grass?” 


Among the leaders are TCA (Tri- | 
chloroacetate) and sodium chlorate. | 





They will, of course, kill any other | 
plants growing along with the Ber- | 


muda and Johnson grass. 


Water for Tractor Tires 
“How much water should be used 
in tractor tires?” 
Fill about three-fourths full for 
best results. Do not fill entirely, as 
this will cause them to lose much of 








their bruise resistance. 


Names of Pines 


“How many different pines com- 
monly grow in the South? What are 
their common and scientific names?” 


Following are eight pines found 
in much of the South Common 
name first, scientific name second: 

Longleaf Pine — Pinus palustris 
Mill. Slash Pine — Pinus caribaea 
Mor. Loblolly Pine—Pinus taeda L. 
Pond Pine—Pinus rigida Var. serotina 
Loud. Spruce Pine — Pinus glabra 
Walt. Shortleaf Pine—Pinus echinata 
Mill. Virginia Pine—Pinus virginiana 
Mill. Sand Pine—Pinus clausa Vasey. 


Get Rid ef Scorpions 


“Scorpions are all over my new 
house. How can I get rid of them?” 


The Alabama Experiment Station 
recommends 10 per cent DDT or 10 
per cent chlordane dust. Chlordane 
may be more effective. Put it all 
around the foundation walls and un- 
der the house. It may be used in the 
house with safety if the surplus is 
swept up. If this doesn’t get rid of 
them, spray with an oil base material 
containing 10 per cent chlordane. 


The U. S. Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine made the fol- 
lowing suggestions for use in Army 
camps during World War II. Scor- 
pions may be effectively reduced in 
numbers by a thorough cleaning up 
of hiding places such as loose boards, 
stones, bark, and other debris lying 
on damp ground. Creosote sprays 
have some repellent effects and can 
be used where the odor of creosote 
is not objectionable. 
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Favorite G-E Freezer 
for tarm families! 


New General Electric 

1]-cu-ft Farm Home 
Freezer holds 389 

- pounds of assorte 


frozen foods! ! 


Akos, 


As soon as you see this new General 
Electric Farm Home Freezer you’ll 
want it in your kitchen! 


There’s room for hundreds of 
pounds of frozen foods, and there’s 
a special compartment for packaging 
materials. 


This sturdy G-E Farm Home 
Freezer has an all-steel cabinet, and 





GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 






















FARM 
HOME 
| FREEZERS 





This G-E Farm Home Freezer is an ideal companion to the locker plant. 


the liner is rustproof aluminum. 
There’s a special locking latch and 
temperature-indicating light. Fur- 
thermore, this freezer— 

Saves money. You can save $120 
each year, as so many other fami- 
lies do! 


The most important feature! 


The G-E Freezer has the same sealed- 
in refrigerating system as that used 
in G-E Refrigerators. More than 
2,200,000 of these reliable systems have 
been in service in G-E Refrigerators 10 
years or longer! 

See this remarkable General Elec- 
tric Farm Home Freezer at your G-E 
retailer’s soon. Available also in 4- 
and 8-cu-ft models. General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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BW es Ans PIONEERED OVERHEAD IRRIGATION 





20 YEARS EXPERIENCE SHOWS THESE FEATURES 
NEEDED FOR LEAST TIME, EFFORT, EXPENSE 





1. Easy-working Couplers and light- 
weight, sturdy aluminum pipe that can 
be handled by one man. 


2. Couplings that seal tightly under 


pressure, but which automatically drain 


water from line when pump is stopped. 


3. Lines that can be disconnected from 
the center so that it is not necessary to 


walk to the Coupling and unhook a 


gadget before uncoupling pipes. 

4. Coupler gaskets protected from dam- 
age at all times even when lines are 
connected. 


5. Automatically locking Couplers with 


17 degrees flexibility. 


6. A patented Foot to keep Sprinklers 
and Couplings straight without need of 
guy wires or tripods. 

7. Virtually unbreakable Couplings due 
to construction and patented alloy used. 
8. Self-flushing dead ends on all lines 
to keep pipe free from dirt and grass. 
9. One end of Coupling that is attached 
semi-permanently to pipe so that Cou- 
pling cannot fall off when lines are 
being moved. 


10. All elbows, dead ends, and fittings 
designed to prevent cocking. 


BE SURE WITH SHUR-RANE * ONLY SHUR-RANE HAS THEM ALL 


a i. ai. aie 


_ 





SMURARANE 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


A PRODUCT OF 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
P. O. BOX 145, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 








SEND COUPON FOR NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 
(ss eee 


Suur-RaneE Irerication Systems, Dept. PP 
P. O. Box 145, San Jose, California 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me complete in- 
formation on Shur-Rane Irrigation Systems 
and the name of my nearest dealer. 


NAME 





ADDRESS_ 





cITY _ - ——— STATE_ 














BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY! 
LOWEST PRICES BIGGEST SELECTION 
FROM WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
FREE SAMPLES @ CATALOG 








Box 70, Station F, Atianto, Georgia 








You can depend on a water system powered by the amazing 





NEW DELCO-JET PUMP 





“Convertible” 


Horizontal Jet Pump 





Even if the water table in % 
your shallow well falls, 
this pump is easily 
convertible for deep 
well operation. * 














e Built and backed by General Motors. 


e Has famous Delco Rigidframe Motot 
— for ruggedness and long life. 


e All moving parts assembled as unit. 


>. 
> 


Send Coupon NOW! 





Name. 


DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION, Dept-PF-10 
General Motors Corp., Rochester 1, N.Y. 


Please send me additional information about the 
new Delco-Jet “Convertible” Pump. 


e Simplified Delco design makes pump 


more efficient and trouble-free. 


e Engineered and built for years of 


faithful service. 





Town 


R. F. D. 


Box. 





State. 
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The Next Thirty Days 


In the Garden 


By L. A. Niven 
Horticultural Editor 


HILE the main 

planting season is 
over for this year, there are 
many vegetables that may 
still be planted safely any- 
where in the Cotton Belt. 
Most important of these 
are: 


Spinach Beets 

Rape Leaf lettuce 
Kale Mustard 
Onion sets Turnips 
Onion seed Tendergreen 
Kohlrabi Radish 


The following may be 
planted in the lower third 
of the South: 


Carrots 

Chinese Parsley 
cabbage Cabbage 

Head lettuce Broccoli 


Collards 


Set head lettuce plants 
in coldframe anywhere in 


the South. 


Before frost, store sur- 
plus vegetables. Butter- 
beans and cowpeas, for in- 
stance, will make tasty and 
nutritious winter eating. 
Use only fully mature, disease-free 
vegetables, first-class in every respect. 
Immature or faulty produce wil] 
prove unsatisfactory. 


Just ahead of first frost, pick 
and store in a dry, cool place fully 
matured tomatoes and sweet peppers. 
Then pull up the whole plants and 
hang tops down under a shelter. Im- 
mature fruits will develop consider- 
ably after this and can be used as 


needed. 


You do not have to wait until 
frost kills the vines to dig sweet pota- 
toes. Ideal time is just before first 
frost. The South Carolina Experi- 
ment Station says: Use a middle- 
buster with a homemade vine cutter 
to permit digging the row with one 
furrow. If the vine cutter is not avail- 
able, remove vines by other means 
and take care in placing to avoid cut- 
ting the potatoes. 


When digging sweet potatoes, 
select seed for next year’s crop. Jum- 
bo or very large sweet potatoes make 
good seed stock. Strings may pro- 
duce more plants than larger pota- 
toes, but they will not yield as well 
as plants from the larger ones. 


Before you store sweet potatoes 
in a curing house, clean and disinfect 
it thoroughly. Sweep all trash and 
dust from floor, cracks, and walls. Use 
any good disinfectant to wet all ex- 
posed surfaces. Five pounds copper 
sulphate (bluestone) dissolved in 50 
gallons water will do a good job. 


Many root and other crops may 
be stored easily and cheaply in out- 
door banks or hills. Where cellars or 
other large storage space is not avail- 
able, small quantities of potatoes or 


Keep all okra pods cut off right up to frost 
time if you want the plants to continue bearing. 





Mit tol 





Simple and cheap methods of storing such root 
crops as sweet potatoes, turnips, carrots, also 
Irish potatoes, and other crops. Don’t put more 
than 10 to 25 bushels in a hill, as a general rule. 


carrots, for example, may be taken 
care of in this way. See illustration. 


Kale, especially the Siberian 
variety, will stand more cold weather 
than any other greens. A crop planted 
now will usually supply some good 
eating from late fall on through win- 
ter and into early spring. 


Reduce insect and disease dam- 
age for next year by removing all old 
vines, stalks, grass, and weeds as 
soon as harvest is completed. Extend 
this clean-up to the fence, both in- 
side and out. 


Keep down fall weéds and grass 
by mulching or cultivation. They do 
not grow as vigorously in fall as sum- 
mer, but they will certainly damage 
fall vegetables if not controlled. 


Don’t burn leaves, straw, hay, 
and other refuse about the place. Put 
it all in a compost heap. Scatter some 
commercial fertilizer with each layer 
to hasten rotting. 


Because seed do not germinate 
as well in fall as in spring or summer, 
plant from a third to a fourth more 
this time of year. Soak in water over- 
night before planting such hard- 
coated seeds as beets and spinach. 
You will get quicker, better stands. 


Florida spinach is a new promis- 
ing variety from Java. It is tastier than 
regular spinach, lower in fiber, and 
high in vitamin content. Seed is ex- 
pected to be available next year. 


“Vegetable Growing,” by J. E. 
Knott, has recently been published in 
the fourth edition. This is one of the 
better-known and most authoritative 
books in the field of vegetable grow 
ing. Publishers are Lea and Febiger, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. The price is $4. 
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EMBRACE 


Why do without —when it’s so inex- 
pensive to have a modern sewerage system 
of Vitrified Clay Pipe? Disposal fields 
and connections are easy to install, with 
simple tools. It costs no more to get the 
best facilities. Vitrified Clay Pipe and 
Septic Tanks never wear out! 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
and see your building supplies dealer. 


NATIONAL CLAY PIPE 


MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
100 N. LaSalle St., Rm. 2100 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


—or— 
206 Connally Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


























The Arm That Protects 
the American Farm 







IVER JOHNSON 


Irs @ beauty, in looks and 
performance. A precision 
made single barrel shotgun 
with nicely finished Black 
Walnut stock. 


Write for Arms Folder A 
which also shows the .22 
Self Cocking Safety Rifle 
and .22 Target Revolver. 


Famous Iver Johnson Baby 
Walker fully described in 
folder W. 


« ‘ver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
e 116 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 














Can You 
Beat It? 


OLES — plain and fancy — have 

been the inspiration for some 
fine Tall Tales. Here are some of the 
best on the subject that have come 
to us. 


A farmer bought a farm that 
was considered almost worthless be- 
cause it was full of small and large 
ditches. So, he hit 
on an idea to take a 
small ditch, then 
take one of the same 
size and lay it upside 
down on the other 
one. He then cut ’ 
them up in pieces and sold them for 
post holes. He sold the large ones for 
wells and cisterns. Made lots of 
money. J. M. Oglesby, 

Green Pond, Ala. 





My father dug two dozen post 
holes for our new pasture fence. That 
night it came such an awful wind 
that it blew those post holes clear 
across Georgia and set them down in 
the yard of a prosperous Alabama 
farmer. Daddy looked everywhere, 
but couldn’t find his post holes, so he 
put an ad in the paper. The man in 
Alabama read the ad, put the post 
holes in a box, and mailed them back 
to Daddy. Bertha Conner, 

Rt. 4, Dahlonega, Ga. 


We had post holes dug around 
our pasture and were going to set 
the posts next day. That night a 
strong wind came, blew all those post 
holes out of the ground, and rolled 
them across the field. I went out and 
brought them to the house, but they 
were so full of holes from rolling 
across the field I couldn’t tamp dirt 
in them. It would come out faster 
than I could tamp it in. 

Alene Piper, 
RFD, Bradford, Ark. 


A family had a house they 
wanted to move to a new location. 
Everything went along fine until they 
started to put it 
on the new foun- 
dation. Then 
they found they 
had moved the 
cistern (which was under the house) 
along with the house! Caused quite 
a bit of trouble. Evelyn Croxton, 

: Franklinton, Ky. 





Here is the story that wins the 
month’s $5 prize. It’s from Tommy 
Stephens, Rt. 2, Booneville, Miss.: 

“Last summer I turned some calves 
out on a peak to graze. Each day 
they would graze around the peak 
in the same direction, and when I 
drove them to the barn for the win- 
ter, the lower legs were so long they 
could not stand up. So I had to dig 
holes for them to walk in. But that 
was too much trouble. So I tied the 
holes to the calves’ legs. Now they 
can walk around without the slight-’ 
est trouble.” 

Editor's Note.—-We pay $5 for the 


best “tall story” printed each month. 
What’s the best one in your community? 
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ich is really Bing Crosby? 


















































give you-lowest cost per mile 
of spark plug — » A 


* AIRCRAFT TYPE INSULATOR — improved electrical 

insulation offers maximum resistance to heat and reduces 

fouling. 
& HEAVY ELECTRODES— give long gap life which con- 

tributes to lower service costs by requiring less freavent “M/ 

gapping. / 
RUGGED CONSTRUCTION— makes them 
especially suitable for the most severe types of 
commercial and farm operation. 


hung 


j ‘Than 
f 


F YOU know your stars of Hollywood, you 

will identify the popular Paramount star 
Bing Crosby as the man at the bottom. The man 
at the top is Michael Keene, popular Broadway 
actor. You'll be correct, too, when you switch 
to Auto-Lite Transport Spark Plugs. Money 
cannot buy a better spark plug. 

THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Toledo 1, Ohio Toronto, Ontario 
Auto-Lite Spark Plugs—Patented U.S.A. 











Tune in “Suspense!” . 
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Closing the Gaps in 


Rural Health 


In 1948 The Progressive Farmer 
named Senator Hill ‘Man of the Year in Service 
to Southern Agriculture” for his outstanding 


leadership in making possible more rural hos- 


pitals. 


By LISTER HILL 


U. S. Senator from Alabama 


On the basis of our experience in World 

War II, we can expect that the Selective 
Service will have to reject for health deficiencies 
about one out of every three men called. In the 
past war more men than made up the entire Ameri- 
can force which landed in Europe were rejected for 
health reasons. 

These Selective Service rejections were highest 
among young men from farm families. Yet the great 
gap in our health protection still lies in rural 
America. 

One of the greatest needs among farm families is 
the protection afforded by prepaid health insurance. 
Sixty-eight million Americans have hospital insur- 
ance. Only 10 million of these are farm and rural 
people. In the South, the number of farm people 
with health insurance is less than 2 million. The 
many national, state, and local health programs— 
for public health, hospital construction, doctor train- 
ing, and medical research—have not reached our 
goals. But they are actual steps to meet the need. 
They are bringing concrete results. 


Mon the boys are getting into uniform again. 


In the past five years we have moved to correct 
the shortage of hospitals and health centers in this 
country through the Hospital and Health Center 
Construction Act, which I sponsored in Congress 
with former Senator Burton of Ohio. This act has 
produced the greatest program of hospital building 
in the nation’s history. Because it provides that low- 
income states shall receive the greatest proportion 
of federal aid and that rural areas shall enjoy pref- 
erence, the greatest benefits of the act have come 
to Southern rural people. 

More than three-fourths of the hospitals already 
approved under the program are in rural communi- 
ties. More than half the projects being built are in 
the South and more than half the federal funds are 
coming to the South. 

Each day for the past 2% years, the Hill-Burton 
Act has meant a hospital, a health center, a nurses’ 
home, or other health facility approved for con- 
struction somewhere in the South. 

The South, which we found in 1946 had the 
greatest need for hospitals, has suffered most from 
the national shortage of doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and other health workers. 


Alabama has one doctor for every 1,329 per- 
sons; Massachusetts has one for every 540. South 
Carolina has one dentist for every 5,000 persons; 
California has one for every 1,300. Arkansas has one 
nurse for every 2,000 persons; Connecticut has one 
for every 200. 

Average age of rural doctors is rising. Mississippi 
recently reported over half her rural doctors are 
more than 60 years old. 

In drafting the hospital construction program we 
knew that by building more hospitals in rural areas 


Here he brings us up to date on new 
plans to further improve rural health facilities. 





we would bring more doctors into rural areas. The 
doctor who has invested thousands of dollars and 
years of study in his medical training prefers to 
practice where there are hospitals with X-ray and 
operating equipment, laboratories, and other mod- 
ern facilities. The doctor can- 
not do his best job and make 
the best use of his knowledge 
and skill without the tools that 
a hospital provides. 

Through our Medical Edu- 
cation bill, passed by the Sen- 
ate, the Federal Government 
would meet its responsibility 
to help train doctors, dentists, 
nurses, sanitary engineers, tech- 
nicians, and health workers of 
all kinds by providing grants 
for medical scholarships, for additional teachers, 
and for construction or expansion of medical schools. 


Senator Hill 


The states have been active in their efforts to 
train additional doctors, dentists, and nurses. Missis- 
sippi instituted its scholarship plan by which stu- 
dents are sent to medical school with the agreement 
to practice at least two years in a rural Mississippi 
community. South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
Virginia have similar scholarship plans. 

Many community hospitals being built under the 
Hill-Burton program cannot operate as individual 
units and give complete hospital service. Accord- 
ingly, we have provided funds under the Hospital 
Act for developing methods of coordinated hospital 
use. Some states, notably Virginia, have worked 
out an integrated plan under which top-ranking 











= 


specialists from a large metropolitan hospital visit 
the community hospitals in the surrounding area. 
Patients do not have to travel to city hospitals to 
see specialists in surgery, obstetrics, pediatrics, nurs- 
ing, nutrition, laboratory service, and other fields. 
Specialists come to the people and treat them in 
their own well equipped community hospitals. 

Rural medicine is also being improved through 
rotating internships, refresher courses for rural 
doctors, residency training programs, and doctors’ 
relocation services. 





Other measures are being taken for rural health. 
Our Local Public Health Units bill, passed by the 
Senate, will help counties expand and improve 
public health services for prevention of disease. In 
Congress we have just provided additional funds for 
research in cancer, heart and artery diseases, tuber- 
culosis, and mental diseases. 

Nobody knows when sickness or accident will 
strike. Most rural Southern families do not have 
the savings or ready cash to pay the cost of sickness 
or hospitalization. Perhaps more than any other 
group they need a cushion against the sudden, 
dread financial burden that hospitalization and 
medical care so often bring. : 

With this need in mind I have introduced in Con- ff 
gress the Voluntary Health Insurance bill. The 
objective of this bill is to bring adequate hospital ff 
and medical care within reach of every American Ff 
through voluntary prepaid health insurance. 

The bill will do this by encouraging every citizen 
te take out membership for himself and his family 
in the voluntary prepayment plans that now serve 
45 per cent of the (Continued on page 50) 
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The Enemys 
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SIXTH Column is 
INFLATION 





Nobody knows how many billions must be spent to 
keep freedom alive at home and abroad. 


But one thing is certain: the expenditures for 
defense will be even greater if the enemy’s Sixth 
Column—inflation—is not checked. 


Naturally we must have the money to provide 
our armed forces with all they need. And we must 
also have money for vital civilian needs. 


So now, more than ever before in the history of 
our country, protecting the buying power of the dollar 
is essential. 


To protect the value of the dollar, we must 
make sure that our Government isn’t called upon to 


Keeping America Strong is Everybodys Job 


tax, borrow or spend a single cent for things that are 
unnecessary at this time. And certainly unnecessary 
spending by anybody, including government, has 
absolutely no excuse in times like these. 


Let’s be clear about one thing: There are two 
essentials to winning a war these days. One is win- 
ning the victory in the field. The other is making 
sure our economy is not being bled to death. 


« * * 


The life insurance ‘companies bring you this message 
because of its importance to all Americans. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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IF your car feels like #%c..it5 time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 





THAT cusuiony FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MaRray, 


Get Marfak lubrication from your nearby Texaco Dealer for your 
car or truck—and feel the difference when you drive out. Tough, elastic 
Marfak “cushions” the chassis. And that “cushiony” feeling lasts for 
1,000 miles and more! It’s your sure sign Marfak sticks to the job! 

Marfak is specially compounded. to resist jar-out, wash-out and 
“drip-off.” It forms a protective “collar” around open bearing edges 
that keeps out the grit and grime that “sandpaper” points of wear. 
So whether roads are rain-rutted and mucky or dry and dusty, the 
chassis gets longer-lasting protection. For Marfak, see your Texaco 
Dealer, the best friend your car ever had. 


Beat Winter to the Punch! 
Get PT Anti-Freeze from your local Texaco Man now! 


Put Texaco PT in your car, truck and tractor now—it stays 
PuT all winter long. If a warm spell occurs, you’re safe 
because PT is permanent type and anti-boil. PT guards 
cooling systems and radiators 

against rust and corrosion, 
SSE thanks to special “inhibitors.” 
Anti-foam, too. Order Texaco PT today and 
you'll be set for coldest weather. 


a ‘ 
Mah anenege THe 
a. 





Texaco Products are 
also distributed in 
Canada and in Latin America 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES if 





Closing the Gaps in Rural Health 


(Continued from page 48) 


American people. The states will be 
assisted in surveying the extent of 
present enrollment in these group in- 
surance plans and in promoting cov- 
erage in rural and other areas where 
protection is lacking. 

Persons of limited income will be 
assured full medical protection by 
being given government-paid mem- 
bership in voluntary health insurance 
plans. Those who can will pay as 
much of the subscription costs as 
they are able. 

The Voluntary Health Insurance 
Plan represents an effort to give over- 
all encouragement and support to 
voluntary health insurance over the 
nation. It does not 
experiment with a 
strange and untried 
system of compul- 
sory insurance. The 
bill strengthens and 
builds upon our 
traditional free 
practice of Ameri- 
can medicine. The 
bill preserves the 
freedom of the in- 
dividual doctor. It 
preserves the in- 
centives of our free 
medical system. It 
preserves the per- 
sonal relationship 
between the doctor 
and his patients. It leaves the indi- 
dual citizen free to join any health 
insurance group he chooses and se- 
lect any doctor or hospital for him- 
self and his family. 


dreams, 


dreams, 


The medical profession, medical 
schools, hospitals, voluntary agencies, 
and farm people through their farm 
organizations will continue their uni- 
fied efforts to improve rural health. 

Texas has made an outstanding 
record in promoting cooperative hos- 
pitals. In Texas, also the Farm Bu- 
reau, Grange, Farmers Union, and 
REA cooperatives are promoting vol- 
untary health insurance membership. 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia 
have similar campaigns. South Caro- 
lina has set up model rural health 
programs in two counties, looking to- 


Gypsy Weather 
By Mary Johns Dickinson 
September is a gypsy child, 


Dancing beside the way; 
Her eyes are sweet with buds of 


Her lips are gay. 


October is a gypsy lass, 
A-footing through the town— 

A sunburned gypsy, flaunting gay 
In tattered gown. 


November is a gypsy crone, 
Sallow and sear and old, 
Her storm-swept eyes are bare of 


Her lips are cold. 


ward extension of the tested plan over 
the state. North Carolina is pushing 
a health education campaign. 

In Alabama, the people of the Chat- 
tahoochee Valley have pioneered in 
integrating the hospital construction 
program and the Voluntary Health 
Insurance Plan into a rural health 
program. 

The Chattahoochee Valley is an 
area of fertile farms balanced by tex- 
tile mills and small industries. Around 
the George H. Lanier Memorial Hos- 
pital at Langdale, Ala., first hospital 
in the nation approved under the 
Hill-Burton Act, the people of the 
Valley have built a voluntary system 
of prepaid health 
insurance that as- 
sures them at all 
times of skilled 
medical and hospi- 
tal care without 
sudden financial 
burden. 

The Chattahoo- 
chee Valley Plan, 
set up by the West 
Point Mfg. Com- 
pany and the work- 
ers, already pro- 
tects 21,000 of the 
35,000 people in 
the Valley. The 
plan gives com- 
plete hospital and 
medical and surgical care to an en- 
tire family for only 85 cents a week. 

This pioneer integration of the 
hospital and health insurance pro- 
grams sets the pattern for a voluntary 
system of group hospital and medi- 
cal care that can meet the health 
needs of the great rank and file of 
America’s rural people. 

It is a demonstration of the philos- 
ophy of our rural people, expressed 
by H. E. Slusher of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at the Na- 
tional Conference on Rural Health 
in these words: 

“The greatness of this country rests 
on the willingness of the individual 
to cooperate with his neighbor to find 
the solution to his social and eco- 
nomic problems.” 











Ef'n you gits de high haid, hit 
sho* spile ev’ything else you gits! 

De smart alec laugh at de man 
whut wu’k hahd—an’ gin’ly end up 
tryin’ to borry fum ‘im!!! 

Heap o’ folks stays broke ca’se 
dey’s alluz buyin’ bargains dey 
ain’ got no rael use fuh!! 





Hambone Says — 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


Dey’s jes’ too many ole parts in 
a ole cyar to eb’n hope dey'd all 
wu’k right at de same time!!! 

Boy whut ain’ raised to wu'k, he 
gin’ally keep right on doin’ de way 
he wuz raised! 

I spec’ de Lawd ap’ ¢ let a lot 
0 folks he’p dey-se’f whils’ he he’p 
dem whut he’ps othuhs! 

Kun’l Bob jes’ tek on scan’lous 
wen he sick—a man whut kin 
moan lak dat sho is healt’y. 


Heap o’ folks tries to bury dey 
pas’, but hit’s lible to sprout up 
some rainy day!!! 
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TEST overalls are sturdily 
constructed of heavy-duty 
8-oz. denim, San- 
forized* to hold 
their size, scien- 


tifically sized to 


height and 
build. They're 
reinforced at 
points of 
strain, 
have 
seven 
roomy 
pockets, 
and they'll 
deliver every 
last penny’s 
worth of wear 
for your money! 


Have you gotten 
your TEST Tela-Wea- 
ther? See your dealer 
for details. 








TEST matched sets ore 
tops on the job, tops for 
off-duty wear! They come 
in khoki drill, twill 
and covert. 
Shirt and 
pants are 
Sanforized*, 
shirt is 
dress-shirt 
tailored. 
For the most 
in comfort, in fit 
and in economy, 
put your money on 
TEST matched sets 
--- you'll earn extra 
dividends in wear, 
washability and 
good looks! 


*Maximum 
shrinkage 1% 





MANUFACTURERS 
ST. LOUIS 


























































My Best Buy 


(October Prize Letters) 


EFT fatherless at an early age, 
we did not have the money to 
pay my way at college. Therefore, 
my most satisfactory purchase last 
year was enough U. S. Savings Bonds 
to assure my seven-year-old child of 
a college education if he so desires. 
These bonds will mature when he 
is 17, and should he not want to con- 
tinue his schooling, he will have 
enough funds to enable him to get 
started in whatever work he may 
have chosen. Also, as he grows old- 
er, I believe he will be proud that he 
is not only a part of our great nation, 
but that he also owns part of it. 
G. R. Hill, 
Dallas County, Tex. 


My best buy was rabies shots for 
my little boy’s dog. When a mad dog 
was found on our property, we didn’t 
have to wonder if our puppy had 
been bitten or lock him up and wait 
for hydrophobia to show up. We 
didn’t have to forbid the boy to play 
with his dog or take him away from 
him forever. Our dog is part of our 
family and we wouldn't have any- 
thing happen to him that could be 
prevented. J. B. Catchings, 

Milam County, Tex. 


My electric washing machine is 
my all-time best buy. I had arthritis 
so badly all my finger joints were 
sore, stiff, and swollen, to say noth- 
ing of the time consumed in doing 
our family laundry by hand. Now 
that we have a washing machine, my 
hands are much improved. The 
clothes are beautifully white and 
clean with little trouble. Even heavy 
work clothes come clean in a short 
time. I now have time for other 
household duties and for a little 
social life. The purchase of this won- 
derful machine brought about a mi- 
raculous change in my life and happi- 
ness. Mrs. R. B. Anderson, 

Claiborne County, Miss. 


A camera was my best buy. I’ve 
heard so many mothers say that they 
wish they had taken pictures of their 
children more regularly while they 
were growing up. I've found that it 
brings lots of pleasure and enjoyment 
to catch them in unusual scenes with 
their pets and toys. Some day, when 
they are grown and gone, these pic- 
tures will be my greatest treasures. 

- Mrs. Bertie Catchings, 

Milam County, Tex. 


A new pick-up truck was my best 
buy. The family can now go to 
church, and find more and better 
recreation. It is a great help about 
hauling our harvested crops and our 
livestock. It is also a great help when 
a doctor is needed, for we haven’t a 
phone. Edith Mason, 

Love County, Okla. 
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~ Safe! 
~~ Permanent! 


“° The Modern Method! 
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TIRE REPAI 





YOUR BOWES “SEAL FAST” DEALER IS A TRAINED TIRE REPAIRMAN 


thorough training by our expert 


is given 
therefore may be sure you’ 


After more than 30 years of special 


Before a Bowes “Seal Fast” dealer may repair tires and tubes, he 


the hands of a man 


rein 


d tube repa 


servicemen. When you go to a Bowes dealer for repairs, you 


who knows his business. 


Bowes "Seal Fast” 


ir, 


ire an 


izing in 


thod 


t and know-how is your assurance of safer, more dependable 


d Bowes “Seal Fast’’ dealer and be sure. 


“SEAL FAST” 


° 


new process... LECTROSEALING... the most advanced, eff 


troduces a completely 
ever devised. This combination of equipmen 


tire repair. Look for the authorize 


BOWES 


t repair me 


icien 
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Shred and Spread Troublesome Stalks 


with a JOHN DEERE No. 


Stalk Cutter this fall, your 1951 
crops will benefit from the in- 
creased supply of organic matter. 
Get the facts now! Talk with 
your John Deere dealer, or write 
for free booklet. 


LOWED UNDER without 

being shredded, tough row- 
crop stalks may take two or three 
years to decompose into soil- 
building humus. But if you use 
a John Deere No. 5 Power-Driven 
ILLINOIS 


JOHN DEERE © MOLINE, 
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rr 4 ON YOUR TRACTOR 
Fs Gs 
-<¢ “=> 


3 HIRED HANDS 
FOR 6 CENTS 
A DAY! 









GILLETTES work so hard, so long for so 
little, many farmers find these top quality 
tires cost as little as 6¢ a day. 


HERE’S WHAT GILLETTES CAN DO FOR YOU: 


ON YOUR TRACTOR the new GILLETTE SUPER POWER 
BAR, with triple-braced lugs, delivers deeper traction in 
all soils. 

ON YOUR TRUCK the GILLETTE SUPER RIBBED 
shoulders heavier loads for more safe miles—over any 
road surface. 

ON YOUR CAR the GILLETTE PRESIDENT gives you 
all the comforts of low pressure— PLUS up to 30% 
more miles with its ‘‘cold rubber’ tread. 


WEAR BETTER itil 
because they’re 
BUILT BETTER 


ON YOUR CAR 


~~ svates euenie Company 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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HEN’ doing a paint job with 
several colors, it is not neces- 

sary to clean the brushes when work 
has to be stopped for the night. In- 
stead, just place each brush in a small 
paper bag and tie bag tightly around 
brush handle. All the brushes can 
then be placed in the same can of 
turpentine or kerosene. If treated this 
way, brushes will remain in good con- 
and colors will not become 
James W. Lawhon, 

Macon County, Ga. 


* An old fan belt will serve as a safe 


: 2 aoe 


‘yy | 


SVAN | = “Sf AN Iter N\ accede 
latch at a wire gap in an electric 
fence. Edward E. Mayo, 
Pitt County, N.C. 


| © Two small nails driven through top 


| kindling wood. 











of ladder will prevent its slipping 
when leaned against 
a wall. After nails are 
driven through sides 
of ladder, cut them 
off so that about % 
inch projects from 
face of wood. File 
this part of nail to a 
sharp point. The nail point will dig 
into wall surface enough to prevent 
slipping of ladder, but will not 
noticeably mar finish of wall. 
Harvey Muller, 
Pennsylvania. 





* Here’s a unique device for sawing 
The blades of the 
windmill are made from old packing 
crates. The fan pully is covered with 








a strip of roofing to prevent belt slip- 


Turkey feather at the right is 
Wilbert Schaal. 


This windmill saw 
thrown 


page. 
the wind indicator. 

Editor's Note. — 
should be built so it can be 





Labor Savers 


out of gear. You wouldn’t want the saw 
running idle and it will be a good deal 
of trouble to put the belt on and off 
each time. 





* An old broken scythe 
(brier hook) blade can be 
made into a sturdy weed \ 


shown. 

Shank be- 
tween blade and handle is made from 
an old radius rod. It can be attached 
to blade with bolts or welding. 

Wilbert Schaal, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


cutter as 


* The sketch shows a pail-holding 
milk stool. Seat of stool extends sev- 





eral inches over edge and is sawed 
to fit side of pail. Wire becket is at- 
tached at corners of stool to hold low 
side of pail. A cross brace between 
legs of stool extends far enough out 
for bottom of pail to rest on. 
Cecil W. Wood, 
Patrick County, Va. 


* Left-over putty can be kept soft 
and workable for several months by 
placing in a jar of suitable size and 
covering with water. Lid should be 
screwed tightly on jar to prevent 
evaporation of water. When ready 
to use putty again, it can be patted 
dry with an absorbent cloth. 
Dewey Milton, 
Autauga County, Ala. 


* By fitting a three- 
cornered file in an 
electric drill, a clean 
hole can be quickly 
drilled through a 
piece of glass. Use a 
drop or two of tur- 
pentine as a lubri- 
cant while drilling. 





Jesse Collier, 


Forrest County, Miss. 


Editor's Note. — A pair of safety 
goggles should be worn by the operator 
while using such a glass drill. 





Leaflets and Books 

...Vegetable Insect Control Guide, 5 

cents. 
Insects and Diseases of Shrubs and 

Flowers, 5 cents. 
Vegetable Planting Guide, 10 cents. 
_.How To Control Borers in Peach and 

Other Fruit Trees, 3 cents. 
How To Kill Grain Weevils, 
3 cents. 


3 cents. 
_.Gestation Table for Cows, 
...Growing Strawberries, 3 cents. 
Fighting Termites, 3 cents. 
Aids to Better Building, 3 cents. 


230 Handy Devices, 25 cents. 


Church Handbook, 25 cents. 
..Poultry Handbook, 25 cents. 
..Home Orchard, 25 cents. 
...Niven Garden Book, 25 cents. 

....Community Handbook, 50 cents. 


Order from Service Editor at the 
nearest Progressive Farmer office—Dak 
as, Birmingham, Memphis, or Raleigh. 
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farm ~ 
disinfectant 
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Every year, on thousands of farms, 
good farm management depends 
on Kreso Dip No. 1 as the de- 
pendable precaution against 
costly diseases and parasites. 
CLEAN, DIP and SPRAY. Use Kreso 
Dip No. 1 freely in buildings and 
in the home . . . on livestock 
and on poultry. 

KRESO DIP NO. 1 

1S LOW IN COST 
One gallon makes 100 gallons of 
reliable disinfectant. : 

AN EFFECTIVE DISINFECTANT, 

INSECTICIDE, DEODORANT 


FREE! Write for Illustrated Booklet on 
“Farm Sanitation” 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DESK 39-J 
DETROIT 32, MICH. 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 
SS 


I need 500 Men 


to wear 


SAMPLE 
























Pay No Money- 
Send No Money 


My values in made-to- 
measure suits are so sen- 
sational, thousands of men 
order when they see the 
actual garments. I make 
it easy for you to get your own 
suit to wear and show—MAKE 
MONEY IN FULL OR SPARE 
TIME THIS EASY WAY! 


My Plan is AMAZING! 


Just take a few orders at my low 
money-saving prices—that’s all! Get 
your own personal suit to wear and 
show—make money fast taking orders, 
No experience needed. Spare time 
pays big. You pay no money, now 
or any time. 
MAIL COUPON! 

Rush this coupon today for full facts 
and BIG SAMPLE KIT containing 
more than 100 fine woolens in all pop- 
ular weights and shades. Be one alike 
500 top-notchers I need to wear, show 
and take orders for my suits. Act now! 


H. J. COLLINS 
Oregons Tailoring Co., K223 
my S. Throop, Chicago 7, i. 


H. J. COLLINS, Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. «-223,1 

500 S. Throop, Chicago 7, Ill. 

Dear Sir: | WANT A SAMPLE SUIT TO WEAR 
ND SHOW, without paying le for it. Rush 


ialuable Suit Counon and Sample Kit of actual 
fabrics, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 





Name. 
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“Dust Thou Art” 


By R. D. Ridley 


LD Scip Shown died last Tues- 

day. His folks had come from 
somewhere in Europe. It was re- 
called that he moved into the neigh- 
borhood 30 years ago and that he 
and Mrs. Shown went on to the old 
Hankins farm as share croppers and 
later had bought it for almost noth- 
ing because it was all washed away 
and the house was about rotted 
down. Anyway, it was no good for 
crops, and everyone wondered why 
he had bought it. Few people went 
to see him, and I had not been on 
the place for 20 years. 


Some of the boys called him 
“Old Grass” Shown, because that’s 
all he talked about in his later years— 
lime, phosphate, and grass. Even 
went so far as to quit growing hogs 
on his farm because he had to grow 
corn to feed them. Said there was no 
money in growing corn on hill land 
but, of course, that was no excuse; 
everyone else in the whole neighbor- 
hood grew corn. 


I don’t know why so many people 
were there to see old Scip put away, 
but I could see long before I got 
there that a big crowd had gathered 
by the graveside. Of course, he had 
been a good churchgoer and a lot of 
church people would be there. And 
then, too, all five of his children were 
out of college and holding big jobs 
over the country and they would be 
there with some of their friends. But 
most of us went because “Old Grass” 
was peculiar and had said he wanted 
to be buried on his own farm with- 
out a church funeral. 


I climbed over the fence of 
heavy woven wire into a field cov- 
ered with dense growth of bluegrass 
and white clover. I began looking 
for the gullies which I knew were a 
part of the “Old Hankins” farm, but 
somehow they were not there. Ev- 
erywhere there was a lush carpet of 
green pasture. On one side of the 
field, well away from the crowd of 
people, was a herd of white-faced 
cattle grazing a little uneasily, sens- 
ing, I guess, that something was 
wrong. On the other side of the hill 
a flock of sheep were huddled for 
protection against a dog or two which 
had followed some of the neighbors 
to see what all the excitement was 
about. Surely this was not the old 
Hankins farm old Tom had been 
forced to move from on account of 
the foreclosure! Here were good 
fences, good barns, a good home. 

A few men placed the casket be- 
side the grave. The preacher stepped 
out and read Psalm 23. The casket 
was lowered—the grave leveled. 


The crowd went away-—the fam- 
ily back to the house. 

A cow lowed in the distance. 
Sheep bells tinkled as the flock, gain- 
ing confidence, moved out to feed. 

Scip Shown, “Old Grass Shown,” 
had returned to the dirt he loved. 


' Yes, he was a peculiar man. 


STEVENS MODEL 94 
Single Barrel Shotgun 
12, 16, 20 and .410 gauge 


STOCKS .... New redesigned 
wood stocks and fore-ends, wal- 
nut finish, on both Model 94 


and 311. 
ve fl 


Two-way, top snap action for 
either right or left hand shooters, 
is a feature of the Stevens Model 
94 “ single."’ Lock-up is positive 
and rigid—can’t shoot loose. 
Unbreakable coil springs... 


chrome molybdenum firing pins 
and positive automatic ejector are 
other quality features. 





You get more shotgun for your dollar, 
~~ more fine gun features, when you 

uy a Stevens double or single barrel 
shotgun. That statement has been 
proved by the tens of thousands of 
shooters, over the years, who have 
made these guns their first choice. 
And, by the fact that Savage is the 
world’s largest builder of single and 
double barrel shotguns. 


ff 
perict 5 — 
ie VO -- 
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SWARM id 


First in the Field 


SAVAGE: 
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MORE 
FINE GUN 
FEATURES 


STEVENS: 


STEVENS MODEL 311 
Double Barrel Shotgun 
12, 16, 20 and .410 gauge 










Barrel and Lug 
forged in one 
piece — one of 
many fine gun 


features found 
in these low priced Stevens 
models . . . features which mean 
unfailing dependability ... top 
shooting qualities. 


There's no better, more reliable 
double barrel shotgun action, 
regardless of price than in the 
Stevens Model 311 “double.” 
The coil a hammer—seer 
mechanism of proven design 


Cused in most expensive double 
guns) gives clean, crisp, erigpes 
pulls — split second hammer fall 


1 RR er 





Plan right now to own a Stevens 
“double” or “single” this year — for 
pest and sports shooting. See these 
“first in the field” values at your 
dealer's. Write for free catalog describ- 
ing the complete line of Savage, Stevens 
and Fox Shotguns and Rifles. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SAVAGE 


Power and Hand Lown Mowers 





FOX Rifles 


SAVAGE * WORCESTER 








NOW! Fastest Relief Ever. Quickest Com 
Removing Action Known To Medical Science! 


The instant you apply soft, soothing, cushioning 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads on corns or sore toes, painful 


shoe friction stops, pressure is 
lifted. And no corn removing 
action is faster than Zino-pads 
— world’s largest selling foot 
relief! Get a box today! 
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D! Scholls Zino-pads 








“Highline’’ 
ELECTRICITY 
NOW! 


EMERGENCY 
PROTECTION LATERI 


Don't-wait. Enjoy modern A.C. electricity for lights, 
water system, appliances, radios, milkers and other 
motor-driven equipment with a dependable Onan 
Electric Plant. If you get highline power later, keep 
the Onan Plant for emergency use. Folder shows 
scores of models, gives details on choosing right plant 





coer 





Me ee Mh te ee 
D.W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


5320 Royalston Ave., Mi polis 5, Mian. 
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ALL YOURS WITH A 
CLIN TE WATER SYSTEM! 


CRANE PUMPS for 
deep or shallow wells 


il 


A WORK-SAVING LAUNDRY! No water to 
carry...no heavy wash boilers...the 
Crane Laundrette puts hot, cold, or mixed 
water at your finger tips. And a finger tip 
is all it takes to operate Crane Dial-ese 
controls! Two big tubs made of acid- 
resisting Crane Duraclay—the left one has 
its own washboard molded into the front. 


} 
A4 
al | A CONVENIENT NEW BATHROOM! Your choice 
of styles and prices—in white and eight 
Crane colors. Highest quality ... Crane is 
the preferred plumbing for farm homes. 


EL 
eii 


A BEAUTIFUL KITCHEN! Choose a Crane quality 
sink in any size up to 72 inches. White and 
eight colors. Wall and base cabinets, too. 


WATER ANYWHERE! For stock and poultry... 

for clean-up chores. Crane piping brings 
water anywhere. 
Only Crane supplies pump and fixtures for 
a complete water system—at less cost than 
you might think. See your Crane Dealer 
next time you’re in town. 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 


Mistakes I Have Made 


(October Prize Letters ) 


| payee to buy a new tire for our 
car when we took a long trip was 
a tragic mistake. The weak, worn 
tire we used cost the life of one per- 
son and hospitalized two more be- 
cause a blow-out caused us to have 
a terrible wreck. After this we shall 
see to it that our car is in good shape 
and ready for safe traveling. 

Mrs. M. R. W., Texas. 


Not having a deed for the land 
we built our home on was our great 
mistake. My husband’s parents want- 
ed us to build on a part of their farm, 
promising to give us a deed for the 
land as soon as the house was paid 
for. But now that we have paid off 
the debt, they refuse to give us the 
promised deed. We have finally de- 
cided to move and start all over 
again buying a farm. All they will 
pay us for this house and extra build- 
ings and fences is $400. They cost 
us $1,600. iu Wk Bee 

North Carolina. 


We neglected to have our dog 
vaccinated. He became rabid and 
died. My family and I—eight of us— 
had to take the Pasteur treatments, 
and we had to drive 50 miles every 
day for 14 days to get them. All of 
this was extremely expensive and 
caused us to lose a crop. It could 
have been avoided had we only 
taken the precaution of having 
“Rusty” vaccinated. Mrs. B. R. S., 

Arkansas. 


I let a neighbor boy drag a sack 
of soda on a slide through my pas- 
ture. He was carrying it to his corn- 
field. One of the sacks was snagged 
and scattered soda along the ground. 


When I found my cows, four of them 
were dead and 25 more were ex- 
tremely sick. L. M. R.,, 

Alabama. 


Instead of buying fertilizer and 
seed to sow pastures, I bought equip- 
ment for cotton farming. I made a 
failure two years in succession. If I 
had fixed pastures and bought cattle, 
I would have a good living in my 
old age. L. L. E., Mississippi. 


To talk about fire insurance and 
not take out any was our worst mis- 
take. Our home burned and we lost 
everything including some cash we 
had saved for an operation, plus all 
the boys’ new school clothes. We are 
still paying for this by skimping on 
many things. When we buy new 
furniture we shall take out—not out 
talk—fire protection. 

Mrs. W. N. B., Tennessee. 


Failing to remove labels on fruit 
trees set in the fall was a big mistake. 
They grew much faster than I ex- 
pected, causing the wire on the labels 
to cut the trees. A strong wind 
snapped them in two, leaving an acre 
of orchard to reset. K. H. K,, 

Mississippi. 


When I bought a nice purebred 
Duroc-Jersey gilt, I failed to give her 
the proper care. I did not provide 
any green grazing for her and did 
not give her the proper balanced 
ground feed. When she had her first 
litter of pigs she did not give enough 
milk to support them. With the sec- 
ond litter it was the same. Where 
I should have made $400 or $500 on 
the two litters, I barely broke even. 


R. C. S., Georgia. 


October’s Bright Blue Weather 


VERY October we think of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s lines: 
“Lord, I do fear Thou’st made the world too beautiful this 
year.” If you feel that way, you will read and treasure the following 
poem. We print it because it ranked surprisingly high in a recent 
poll of favorite poems of our Progressive Farmer subscribers: 


O suns and skies and clouds of June, 


And flowers of June together, 


Ye cannot rival for one hour 


October’s bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumblebee makes haste, 


Belated, thriftless vagrant, 


And goldenrod is dying fast 


And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts 
By twos and twos together, 


And count like misers, hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 

Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 


CRANE 


PLUMBING AND HEATING «+ VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 


NATION-WIDE DISTRIBUTION THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING DEALERS Helen Hunt Jackson. 








OCTOBER 
‘SPECIALS 


for you at 
Western 
PNT) fe) 








IMAGINE! YOU SAVE $30 on this beautiful Truetone Radio- 
Phonograph with all these new deluxe features: (1) Super-Sensitive 
AM radio. (2) Static-free FM. (3) Modern built-in automatic record 
changer that plays any speed record (78, 45, 33%3 RPM). Plus giant, 
concert-type speaker; 7 powerful tubes plus rectifier. Distinctive 
cabinet of hand-rubbed mahogany veneer. 

BUY NOW AND SAVE up to $30 over other big name $13995 
brands with similar features! Easy Terms. Only... D1034 


- “Save 0 to *10 on these 


Te ~~ 


» “No wonder you're proud of this beautiful 
=~ new WIZARD!...and it saved you 40%?” 


“YES, THE $40 | SAVED BY CHOOSING A WIZARD wil! practically pay our 
grocery bills for a whole month! This Wizard Electric Range has all the 
features I want, yet costs $40 less than many other big name brands.” 
YOU WANT ALL THESE FEATURES: 7-quart deep well cooker; famous Robert- 
shaw oven heat control; huge oven with separate bake and broil units; 7-posi- 
tion heat control on surface units; 3 big storage drawers. 

START NOW TO ENJOY clean, cool electric cooking while Wizard $189°°. 
is priced so low. Shop and save at Western Auto this week! Easy Terms 


+ som - 


“8 Se i td elo 


Famous Wizard Ranges are availat 
in natural, bottled or manufai fe 
gas. Priced as low as $79.60. Yours 
on easy Western Auto tefm’. Lux- 
urious new Wizard 50, 
Gas Range pictured 104 ; 
above, only 216006 


WIZARD batteries for car, truck, tractor!” 


a .-- AND get guaranteed original equipment quality! 


_ r 


».. & ~~ ,. 


ae 
: 


Glass Mat Retainers* 
increase Battery life , 
up to 300%! a 


Special Reinforced Grids 
give increased strength! 


Sealed Terminal Posts 
prevent acid 
seepage! 


are heavy duty size 


| 1-Piece Containers 
to resist breaking! 


*Used in all Wizard Super Power Batteries. 


YOUR NEW WIZARD IS GUARANTEED up to 30 trucks or tractors. Western Auto has the battery <7) | /; hy y ERN AUTO / 


Months for passenger cars—up to 15 months for 


1. GET a POWER in any weather with 
popular Wizard Deluxe. Guaran- $ 95 
teed a full 24 months, yet only . . . 281311 13 


a WRITTEN 2-YEAR GUARANTEE goes with this 
ward Deluxe. Compare it with batteries cost- 


$5 to $10 more! $1445 
+type, only 281570 144 


EXCH. 


you need at a price to save you money. 


2. SAVE UP TO 40% on this Wizard Deluxe, 
that guarantees you two full years of $4495 
surging power. Most popular cars, *tiizs 1} Re 
4. GET 20% MORE STARTING POWER in zero 
weather with this Wizard Super Power. Guaran- 


teed 30 months. Has glass mat retainers $] 4% 
for up to 300% longer life 281049 


EXCH, 


STORES & ASSOCIATE. STORES 
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-the OAT CEREAL that 


was La 











needs No Cooking ! 


Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of [GO power! 


Betty Crocker of General Mills, 
America’s best-known food authority, 
says: “For active days start your 
breakfast with Cheerios, milk and 





fruit.” Cheerios are so appetizing— 
like crunchy little doughnuts with a 
fresh toasted-oat flavor. No other 
cereal has a flavor quite like it! 


iN 
REGULAR 
AND 
FAMILY 











Watch Your Step! 


By Earle K. Rambo 


Arkansas Extension Agricultural Engineer 


E often think of the farm as 

being a safe place to work and 
live. But did you know that agricul- 
ture has more accidental work deaths 
than any other major industry? More 
farm home than any other on-farm 
accidental deaths? An average dis- 
abling accident cost of $70? These 
accidents don’t just happen. They 
are caused! Caused by some man- 
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PITCHFORKS: Yes, it is 
just a 1 by 4 nailed across 
the open studs in the 
barn. Keeping hand tools 
in a handy rack like this 
can save a lot of time and 
pain. Another safe rack is 
made by nailing an addi- 
tional board about 6 
inches wide across the 
studs near the bottom. 
With this type rack, the 
handle of the fork is 
placed behind the 1 by 4 
shown and tines of the 
fork drop behind the 1 by 
6. The bottom board is 
usually more satisfactory 
when children use tools. 


LOOSE STEPS: Do you have a loose 
tread that could cause a fall? In 1948, 
8 per cent of all accidents from falls on 
farms occurred on steps or stairs. This 
4-H club boy has checked his distance 
to make sure that this tread is of the 
correct width and length and extends 
forward same distance as the others. 





made hazard or human failure. 

If you are really interested in do- 
ing something about safety, you can 
be a real safety leader in your com- 
munity by learning to: 

1. Recognize hazards that may 
cause accidents. 

2. Remove the hazard. 

3. Use caution when the hazard 
cannot be removed entirely. 





JUNK ON THE STAIRS: 
Watch your “steps.” Falls ac- 
count for over 25 per cent of 
accidental injuries to farm resi- 
dents each year. A mop, broom, 
bottle, box, or toy often makes 
one miss a step and start a fall. 
Too, going up and down steps 
with both arms loaded can be 
dangerous, even if there are no 
obstructions. 





WEAK LADDERS: Rotten steps # 
rungs on ladders cause broken bones. A 

%-inch notch cut for each rung to fit into 
would help the wood hold the weigh 
rather than depending on a couple ° 
nails in end of each rung; howevél 
notching stringers tends to weaken the 














Model L-120, 8-ft. pickup body 


- milk... or livestock 


Model L-130, 8Y2-ft. stake body 


Model L-160, 12-11. combination farm body 


EW \NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


are heavy Duty Lagineered fo save you money 


The more you watch farm costs, the more you'll ap- 
preciate the fact that every new International 
Truck—from smallest to largest—is HEAVY-DUTY 
ENGINEERED. 


What does this mean to you? 


It means that you get extra strength in every one 
of the thousands of parts that go into every new 
International Truck—the traditional value that has 
kept Internationals first in heavy-duty truck sales 
for 18 straight years. Along with this extra stamina, 


every new light-duty International Truck gives you 
the extra operating power, pep and economy of the 
new valve-in-head Silver Diamond engine. 


Yes, you get all this—and comfort, too. 


Enjoy the super-comfort of the 
Comfo-Vision Cab 
Driving a new International Truck is a pleasure 
instead of a chore. You sit in the “roomiest cab on 
the road.” You look out through a one-piece Sweep- 
sight windshield. And you enjoy more positive 


control from a more comfortable steering position. 


Start cutting farm hauling costs Now 
Visit your International Truck Dealer or Branch 
and get all the facts. Find out how a new heavy- 
duty engineered International Truck can put more 
money in your pocket. 


International Harvester Builds e 


McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power 


Refrigerators and Freezers 


See the All WEW, ALL PROVED 


INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


, them. 


TRUCKS 


HICAGO 
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A PARTY FLAVOR THATS CREAMY- 


4 cup pineapple juice 
2 cup well-drained _ 
canned crushed pineapple 


1 can Ten-B-Low 
1 cup water 
1% teaspoons vanilla 








mokes a quart i cal 
5. Immediately return to freezing may 
and freeze. That's all there 1s to tt. NO only 
to add but flavoring and water. Because 0 
0 ade é gz 9 ; 
water bas been re moved. Ten-B-Low isn ot 
, Ten-B-Low is genuine ice 
ncentrated form . - - 
/ am 
containing heavier-than-whipping re 
-d ‘mixes. Ma e6 
acking in so-callec A 
~ pon _. , make rich ice cream with 
Ten-B-Low. Get several cans today! 
6. Top with canned crushed 
pineapple when serving 

















FOR REFRIGERATOR: 
1. Set refrigerator control 
= 
temperature. ss | 
2. Place Ten-B-Low in a mixing bowl 
and gradually add water, pineapple juice 
and vanilla. Mix thoroughly. 
3. Pourinto freezing tray ond red —_ 
ni i j only ade 
ture is frozen. You nee ws 
nd flavoring to Ten-B-Low because each can 
contains all the sugar, heavier-than- whipping 
cream ‘milk and egg yolks necessary for extra- 
rich, real ice cream. ; 
4. Break up and spoon frozen Lge es 
in Beat untl s 
to mixing bowl. i 
softer than creamy mashed potatoes. a 
not overwhip. Stir in crushed pineappic- 


Tendlow 
and ouohed ics, pinsor Pe . 


— 


to coldest 


an imitation. 
cream in heavy Co 


FOR HAND FREEZER: 
Just add water, flavoring and 
freeze. 





Pineapple Super Chiffon Pe 


CHIFFON LiGHT! IE CREAM RICH: 


made without cooking 


i -B- _ thoroughly. 
Bg Long ag . 4. Beat 3 egg whites until stiff, gradually 
Low, 4 teaspoons "iv ith 3 well-beaten add % cup sugar while continuing to 
‘ —s pec heres beat. Fold into Ten-B-Low oy oe 
a aed av in into baked 10” pie shell. Chit 
> i emg tem po ay ph amr 8. nl hours until set. Top with whipped 
te bow Y% cup water with 1 cup un- cream if desired. 
drained, canned crushed pineapple; nest cute — 20 delicious recipes, including many 
to boiling. Dissolve gelatin in hot liquid. aes es ond cany-to-moke, dessert wes 
3. Gradually combine with Ten-B-Low write fe, Satya tone. 
mixture. Cool. When it begins to set, beat 6-510, 


= ms 








Set Up Some Goal Posts! 


By Rev. John W. Holland 


-” early fall, a Southern football 
squad went out for its first prac- 
tice. For some reason the squad 
seemed listless and sluggish. The 
coach gathered the boys in the center 
of the gridiron and gave them a hair- 
raising lecture. “What’s the matter?” 
he shouted. “You can hardly catch 
the punts, and when you do catch 
one, you trot along instead of run- 
ning. What’s the matter?” One of the 
players said, “How do you expect us 
to do our best when the goal posts 
are not in place?” 


The goal posts were put in next 
morning and when the team went out 
for scrimmage, it fairly tore up the 
sod in the field. The team was thrilled 
with a new spirit and it went on to 
a victorious season. It went to the 
Rose Bow] and brought home one of 
the goal posts, in honor of its victory 
over Southern California. 

I am talking about “The Crimson 
Tide” of Alabama. Even a potentially 
victorious team could not do its best 
until the goal posts were in place! 
What about our own goal posts? 
There is the youth or maid who de- 
velops no dream of personal worth. 
You will see them, killing time at 
nothing, forgetting that time killers 
kill their own future worth. In the 
material plane, it is better to aim at 
something and miss it—than to aim 
at nothing and hit it. 


I talked with a young farmer 
recently. He came out of the last war 
with some money saved up and 
bought a small piece of land. A 
banker backed him and he bought 
another small piece adjoining his 
farm. He now has 160 acres mostly 
paid for. He allows other young men 
to play pool and drink the liquor. He 
keeps his eye on the goal post of man- 
liness and success. He was recently 
elected a member of the school board 
and he takes his family to church 
each Sunday. At 32 he is becoming 
a leader in his community. 





Our October Sermon 


It can be done! And how essential 
it is to set up the goal posts of 
honesty, reliability, and thrift as this 
man did—and then keep pushing al- 
ways onward and upward to these 
goals as he did. 


To me the highest religion de- 
veloped on earth is the simple, sin- 
cere Gospel as lived and taught by 
Jesus of Nazareth. The goal of a 
Christlike character is the safest and 
best attainment that can crown any 
life. In the letter to the Hebrews, 
the twelfth chapter, is the certain 
recipe for Christian living: “. . . let 
us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let 
us run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking unto Jesus the 
author and finisher of our faith. . . .” 

There you have a goal that will 
bring out the best in any of us. It 
will make the race of life worth the 
effort. Christ will help us make our 
good better, and our better, best. 
I have seen this Christ dream at work 
in so many noble lives and have 
known so many with faces toward 
the eternal goal that I know it will 
work miracles in all who accept and 
practice the faith He has revealed. 

Better start this race today. It may 
be later for you than you think! 


October Bible Reading 


For our “one chapter a night” 1950 
Bible reading, we recommend for 
October— 

Oct. 1-16—Corinthians I. 

Oct. 17-29—Corinthians II. 

Oct. 30, 31—Psalms 149, 150. 


I Love an Old-Fashioned Hoe-Down 


(October Prize Letter on “Country Things I Love” 


LOVE an old-fashioned hoe- 

down. It starts with one of the 
boys riding on horseback to an- 
nounce, “Tom finally popped the 
question. His paw’s having a shower 
Saturday night.” 

Saturday night brings cars from 
late models to Model-T’s. Saddle 
horses and wagons fill the yard. Fid- 
dlers and banjo pickers tune up, 
while the crowd mulls around and 
roars of laughter peal out as the 
bride-to-be unwraps a rolling pin. A 
harmonica sounds out on the porch 
while some grandpa “cuts a step.” 
Uncle Nick gets out his harp while 
Pa climbs up on the box to call the 
dances. Conversation fills all parts 
of the house ranging from “I fried 
mine in butter,” down to “My sow 
had 11.” All the children play catch- 
ers through the house, getting under- 


foot and dodging in and out among 
the crowds. A little one falls and 
raises a squall, and another one gets 
spanked. 

I love to hear the host standing on 
his chair call out, “All right, let’s get 
started! Everybody get a partner! 
You younguns get outta the way. Let 
her go, boys! ‘Chicken Reel!” 

Clean fun. Decent recreation. Rec- 
reation tor Grandma down to the 
little tots. Fun for young folks and 
you get to know your neighbors. 

City folks, you go on to your 
shows. Hire baby sitters. Go to the 
taverns if it pleases you. But as for 
me, give me an old hoe-down that my 
little brothers and sisters can enjoy; 
too, and where Mother and Dad cat 
come and know I’m with the right 
people. Etta M. [ais0f, 

Owen County, Ky 
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PICKIN’S 












ial TOO FAST FOR MAMA 

of A domineering mama who was wor- 

his ried at the failure of her 28-year-old 

al- daughter to find a husband finally per- 

se suaded her to insert an ad in the per- | 
sonal columns reading: “Beautiful, ex- 
otic, young heiress seeks correspondence | 

le- with devil-may-care gentleman who 

: wants to go places fast.” 

in- Two days after the ad appeared, the 

by mother asked, “Well, any answer?” 

a “Just one,” sighed her daughter. 
nd “Who wrote it?” demanded Mama. 

: “TI can’t tell you,” said the daughter. 
Dy “But this was my idea,” shouted 
VS, Mama, “and I insist upon knowing.” 
ain “All right, then,” said the davghter 
let wearily. “It was Papa.” 
ae Beatrice W. Worthy, Alabama. 
let OH HAPPY DAY! 

t is Driving through Texas, I came up be- 
the hind a rattling Model-T Ford. The top 

» was folded back carelessly, and I could 
“2 see the venerable pilot. He wore a very 
vill sporty cap and waved jauntily to friends 

It as he bounced happily along. On the 
the rear of the car, along with clanging tins, 
| hung a sign announcing: “Just Di- 
an vorced.” Mrs. Marie Phipps, Texas. 
2st. 
ork RUSH JOB 
ive A farmer wrote to the factory, order- 
sail ing a new tractor. The firm wired back: 





‘ “Cannot ship tractor until you pay for 
vill last consignment.” 


ind The farmer wired back: “Unable to oe Se - 
j wait that long. Cancel order.” = 
ay Lewis Harris, Texas. -_ ma ! erence 


> 


THE “WEAKER” SEX 
“Women aren't very strong, are 
















they?” e + i 
“Well, I don’t know. They can put a | (- 255 CSS avor 
lid on a fruit jar so it takes a man 20 4 4 * 
150 minutes to get it open.” 
for Bertice Gilleland, Georgia. 
A NEW poe 9 St nage “Il was simply amazed to think that 
One day a dignified middle-aged gen- 2 . : 
tleman decided to get his wife a pair of [ could learn something new about 
nylons. But he soon found himself be- | corn flakes! But my first taste of 
ing buffeted and stabbed by frantic | wate al 
women. He stood it just so long. Then Post Toasties certainly taught me. 
with head lowered and arms flailing,| « ’ . : : 
| he plowed through the crowd. “You, There's . difference in corn flakes. 
there!” challenged a shrill voice. “Can’t | Those crisper, fresher Post Toasties 
you act like a gentleman?” really are better!” 
“Act like a gentleman?” he replied, 
still charging forward. “I’ve been acting | “‘Post-Toasting” makes the differ- 
ong like a gentleman for an hour. From | ; : ; 
and now on I’m acting like a lady!” | ence! This special process adds extra 
gets Beth Burge, Oklahoma. | tenderness, extra flakiness, extra 
SMALL BUT MIGHTY | goodness! 
; on Oliver Wendell Holmes was small in c ‘ 
get stature. One day a friend jokingly re- What’s more, the new Trip-L-Wrap 
ner! marked, “Well, Dr. Holmes, I should “Keep Fresh” Package brings you 
Let think you would feel rather small among ; a ae “ith : 
these hig fellows.” Post Toasties guaranteed fresh. Get cos 
ae Holmes replied, “Yes, I surely do. In| Post Toasties from your grocer today. 
e fact, | feel just like a dime among a lot They’re one of the famous Post A “Post Cereal 
“ of peinies.” Connie Ann Faglie, Texas. Cc | ‘ 
an ereals. 
LADIES WON’T LIKE THIS ONE! A Product of General Foods UARANTEED FRESH! 
: Little Ann: Daddy, why do the ladies . : 
jour e e y; y i 
hs alway: bring their sewing when they Triple ow if / a, <— 
money Dack if / ' 4, Sealed Bag 


Inside 


come to see other $ 
for Be he cy Dont say Corn Flakes, Say 


It gives them something to Post Toasties 


‘my think about while they’re talking. 

joy, Mrs. Pauline Bateman, Texas. Ss a as = 

call Editor's Note.—Subscribers are invit- fl Ang SH 

ight ed to send us original jokes (preferred) corn flakes fi 
you ever B 


isof, or oth«r jokes they like. We pay $5, $3, 


Cy. and $2 for the three printed first each 
ky month, and $1 each for others printed. —the BETTERL Corn Flakes ate. 


2, Sealed Carton 
In Between 
q— 
3, Sealed Waxed 
Overwrap 


























IH PRE-SERVICE INSPECTION. Your IH dealer can 
tell you—in advance—what servicing is needed and 
about how much the job will cost. The IH Inspection 
Guide helps him check on as many as 25 points on each 
of 25 different tractors and implements. It helps him 
give you the most accurate possible estimates, too. 





1H PRECISION PARTS. The parts your dealer in- 
stalls while repairing your IH equipment are real IH 
parts, exactly like those originally in the machine. They 
are precision-engineered ... more than 250 men at the 
IH Manufacturing Research Center work constantly to 
make them even better. They are precision-built... 
rigid quality control is followed in every IH factory. 
So IH parts fit right and wear longer. 





teres one neaton my nerd lraclrr 


will be AWOTHER -ARMMALL * 


“I run my Farmall tractor about 600 hours a year— 
pretty much like the average owner. Most of the 
time it’s at top throttle with a full load. 


“That means my Farmall is used as much as an 
automobile that runs 25,000 miles a year. And you 
know any car or tractor needs overhauling after a 
few years of hard work like that! 


“So I figure that the kind of repair service you 
can get for a tractor is important to think about 
before you buy. Over the years I’ve found my IH 
dealer’s 5-Star Service so good that it’s one of the 





IH-TRAINED SERVICE MEN. In your IH dealer’s 
shop, your work will be done by one or more of the 
18,000 IH-trained men who service IH products the 
year ‘round. Their specialized training and experience 
mean that your work will be done the best way, to as- 
sure you of a dependable, long-lived overhaul job. 


Dealer 


INSPECTED 


aemeweto 
GuARANTrEO 


IH-QUALITY SERVICE. This IH 5-Star Blue Rib- 
bon Certificate marks machines serviced in a shop that 
meets International Harvester’s high standards... in 
the shop of a responsible local business man to whom 
it is important that your IH equipment keeps on work- 
ing right, year after year. Your IH dealer is one of 
nearly 6,000...the most complete farm machinery 
service network in America. 





big reasons why I always own Farmalls. 


“This 5-Star Service makes my work-worn ma- 
chines run like new again, so I can do each job 
while the weather's right. It saves me money 
because I can use both tractor and tractor-mounted 
equipment many extra years.” 


THOMAS C. ELLis (Address on request). 
+ - - 


Yes, IH 5-Star Service is top-quality service. You'll 
like these five important advantages: 


IH-APPROVED TOOLS. Servicing your machines 
right requires many special tools and testing devices. 
IH dealers use more than $20,000,000 worth of this 
precision equipment. Investments in it are $7,000, 
$8,000, and even more per dealer in many cases. No 
one else is nearly so well equipped to do your work. 


NOW’S the time to 
get your tractor serviced! 


Why? Because you can probably spare your 
tractor more easily for a few days during late 
fall or winter than in spring or summer. And 
because your IH dealer’s service men aren’t so 
rushed now. They can give your job unhurried 
care. So call your dealer ...ask for a service 
cost estimate. International Harvester Com: 
pany, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment E ’ 


and Farmall Tractors.. Motor Trucks... Crawler Tractors — 





and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTE 7 
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Eugene Smathers was last summer named “Rural Minister of the 


Year” for Tennessee. What he has done in helping one isolated 


rural community to remake itself is a story that should inspire 


a thousand others searching for ways to improve their own lot. 


By RALPH A. FELTON 


UGENE Smathers and his church are pioneers 

at Big Lick, Tenn. When Mr. Smathers came 

to the community 16 years ago, he found poor 
soil, low incomes, and relative isolation. His people 
had no telephones, no electricity, no improved farm 
machinery, no health program, no organized recre- 
ation, and no church building. 

Now this rural pastor and the 66 families who 
live in this isolated community on the Cumberland 
Plateau have modern farm machinery, which they 
purchased cooperatively. The church has bought 
the land and in 10 years has located 27 young 
couples on farms. It has helped 10 servicemen buy 
homes. Soil conservation methods cover the parish. 
Most homes are now lighted by electricity. Of the 
21 “state tree farmers” in the county, 19 live in this 
parish. A prepayment medical care program has 
been started. At the center of the community 
stands the church, every stone of which was gath- 
ered from surrounding farms by the loving hands 
of plain country folk. Calvary Church is not only 
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EUCENE SMATHEARS 


County Agent D. V. Patton, left, presents tree farm certificates to Rev. 
and Mrs. Eugene Smathers at dedication at Big Lick. Twenty Cumber- 
land County tree farms totaling 4,925 acres were certified at ceremony. 





Calvary Church at Big Lick, Tenn. Every stone in its walls was 
gathered with loving hands by members from their own farms. 





a symbol of God’s presence at Big Lick, it has be- 
come the center for all community life. 

Mr. Smathers believed young couples needed 
more than good advice if they wanted to buy a 
farm. They needed a practical “homestead plan” 
and he and his members developed one. 


This Big Lick homestead plan has been operat- 
ing for 10 years. It has a board of trustees composed 
of three elders of the church and the pastor, who 
is also treasurer of the fund. Work of board mem- 
bers is voluntary; no one seeks a profit; land is sold 
at cost. The board appraises, surveys, buys, and 
sells land in family-sized farms to families who 
board members think will make desirable citizens. 

The buyer signs a contract of sale. He agrees to 
operate the farm and not speculate on it. He prom- 
ises to conserve the soil, join the Farmers Associa- 
tion, and help out in community projects. He pays 
only 3 per cent interest and is given 30 years to 
pay out the principal. If he has serious illness in 
his family, he can skip a year’s 
payments. He can delay his pay- 
ments the first two years if he 
needs to build a house or clear 
the land. If he wants to sell his 
contract before he finally pays 
for his farm, the board must ap- 
prove the new buyer. 

Eight of the 27 families have 
“paid out.” Extra money sent 
home by servicemen and good 
wages of war work helped make 
this possible. There have been 
no foreclosures and no one has 
defaulted in payments. 


Besides helping young cou- 
ples buy land, the trustees will 
also lend money for farm and 
home improvements, up to 50 
per cent of the amount paid on 
the homestead. 

The homestead plan started 
with a gift of $4,500; now it has 
$28,000 in the revolving fund. 
The National Church Board 
holds the funds. As payments 
are made on present homesteads, 
the fund accumulates for the 
purchase of more land for fu- 
ture settlement. 

The whole community has re- 
sponded to this project, especi- 
ally the older families who re- 
member the hard times they had 
getting farms and homes in their 
younger days. 

Mr. Smathers said, “Our main 
purpose is to keep our able 
young people in the community. 

“Security on the land,” he ex- 
plained, “provides a good foun- 
dation for a Christian home.” 

Mr. Smathers moved into Big 
Lick in 1934 in the “depression 





Eugene Smathers has been pastor of Calvary Church 
for 16 years, during which time his community has 
pioneered in many progressive rural movements. 


years.” After four years of preaching to his 50 fatni- 
lies who had an average income of $100 a year, he 
and his people decided they had to improve their 
economic lot. For three years Mr. Smathers con- 
ducted study clubs. Younger farmers began to take 
courage. They decided their low incomes were 
partly due to small farm units and to small hand 
tools. One man with a $100 yearly income could 
hardly buy a $100 grain drill. Together the farm- 
ers could buy almost anything. Ten men organ- 
ized a cooperative “Farmers Association” to buy 
modern machinery. Membership soon doubled. 
Now is has 40 families. 


First a grain drill was bought cooperatively, 
each man paying $10. They paid rent to them- 
selves for it and used the money to buy more 
machinery, including a power mower, a two-row 
corn planter, a drag-tooth harrow, a lime spreader, 
a grass seeder, and a cultipacker. Each farmer 
working alone had been using out-of-date meth- 
ods, but working together they all modernized 
farm practices. 

About half the community is timberland, so they 
bought a land-clearing saw, a sawmill, and a plan- 
ing mill. Modern and beautiful homes were built 
and Big Lick community began to be known far 
and near for its progressive people. 

The Farmers Association was incorporated in 
1946. The buying of modern machinery contin- 
ued. A combine and heavy tractor came next. This 
little group of farmers which organized the little 
“Study-for-Action Club” in 1938 now owns over 
$10,000 worth of modern farm equipment. 


On the bulletin board near the church, farmers 
sign out” and “sign in” their new equipment. Co- 
operation does not replace private initiative. It 
supplements what a man cannot do by himself. The 
church has not only helped to raise family incomes, 
but it has raised the spirits of the people of Big Lick. 


“<< 


In 1934, the year Mr. Smathers moved to Big 
Lick, America experienced the great drouth with its 
historic dust storms and the creation of the mid- 
western “Dust Bowl.” Three years later, in 1937, 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys were flooded, re- 
sulting in a terrific waste of property. All of this 
time, the topsoil of the Southeastern States was 
rapidly going down into the Gulf of Mexico. It was 
claimed that 3,125 160-acre farms were being 
ruined each year. 

Mr. Smathers, who had buried himself in the 
lives of his people, decided (Continued on page 58) 
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What brand of fence 


do you see most frequently? 


When you’re driving through the country there’s one brand of 


fence that you'll see on farm after farm—Red Brand Fence. 


Farmersinpractically every sectionofthecountry havelearned 


by experience that Red Brand gives extra value—more fence 


for the fence dollar— because it’s Gal vannealed for longer life. 


Because fencing is 
an important tool to 
better farming, insist 
on the fence that is 
preferred by better 
farmers everywhere 
—the fence that has 


proved its extra value 


on farm after farm, 


Listen to" Red" Brand every 
Tuesday and Thursday on 
the radio. If your favorite 
station doesn’t carry the 
Red Brand Practical Land 
Use program write for copies of the 
broadcast—they suggest ways of 
increasing income without additional 
labor or cost. 
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Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


MAKERS OF RED BRAND FENCE ¢ RED TOP STEEL POSTS @ POULTRY 
NETTING @ NON-CLIMBABLE FENCE e NAILS e BALE TIES e@ GATES 
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Big Lick’s New Gospel of the Soil 


(Continued from page 57) 


it was impossible to separate needs 
of the land from needs of people who 
live on the land. 

“The life of my people,” he said, 
“is so intimately affected by the soil 
on and from which they live that the 
church must be concerned about its 
stewardship and care.” 

In 1943 he and his members ar- 
ranged for the entire parish to be an 
area demonstration in soil conserva- 
tion. The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity furnished phosphate fertilizers. 
Fields were contoured. Cover crops 
were planted on hillsides too steep 
for cultivation. 

In 1944 this parish won third place 
in the state-wide rural community 
contest, competing with 80 other 
Tennessee communities. 


Big Lick was the first entire com- 
munity in the county to adopt soil 
conservation practices on every farm. 

“Those who despoil the earth,” 
Mr. Smathers preached, “stand under 
the judgment of God no less than 
those who oppress His people.” 

Where once stood unpainted 
houses with few books and no tele- 
phones or radios, where fields yield- 
ed an average cash income of only 
$100 a year, now a new gospel is 
preached. “The earth is the Lord’s,” 
including these farms, 


provides employment during the 
slack farming season. It also pro- 
vides needed lumber, fence posts, 
and fuel for each family, and a sur- 
plus of about 200,000 board feet of 
lumber each year which can be sold 
to add to family incomes. 

When Mr. Smathers came to Big 
Lick, the people were worshiping in 
the schoolhouse. Now beautiful Cal- 
vary Church houses worshipers. Mr. 
Smathers. wedded work and worship 
in the people’s minds by giving 140 
days to labor beside them when the 
new church was being built. 

“The material and the secular,” he 
said, “become the only medium for 
the expression of the spiritual and 
the sacred.” 

In building the community this 
church has built men. It does some- 
thing to men’s spirits to plant 58,000 
small trees, knowing when they do 
that the rewards will go not to them, 
but rather to the people who come 
after them on these farms. 


The local leadership this church 
has developed has spread over into 
county affairs. At the Cumberland 
County Fair last year, half the de- 
partments were headed by Big Lick 
people. The County Soil Conserva- 
tion Association has seven men on its 

board of directors, four 





and man is His steward. 
Farming at Big Lick, 
including soil conserva- 
tion, has become a new 


From You to 
the World 


of whom come from this 
one small community. 
The chairman of the 
County Production and 


“way of life.” 

Another major task 
was that of making effi- 
cient use of the 3,954 
acres of woodland. In 
1946, a committee stud- 
ied the timber resources 
of all the 66 farms and 
developed a 30-year 
plan. It included ade- 
quate fire protection, 
elimination of grazing 
in woodlands, selective 
harvesting of trees, and 
community processing 


Add your neighbors 
across the sea to your 
Christmas list. CARE 
will send food and cloth- 
ing for despairing fam- 
ilies in Europe and Asia 
for you. CARE’s food 
or textile packages are 
standard-priced at $4 to 
$10. Orders and contri- 
butions can be mailed 
to CARE, 20 Broad St., 
New York 5, N. Y., or to 
any local CARE office. 


Marketing Administra- 
tion is a Big Lick farm- 
er, one of the deacons 
of the church. The 
Cumberland County 
Farmers Cooperative 
which handles seed, 
feed, and fertilizer, and 
did over $100,000 
worth of business in 
1949, was partially in- 
spired by the Farmers 
Association which was 
organized in one of the 
study clubs of this 


of timber. 

In 1947, the year the plan got 
under way, 9,000 small trees were 
planted on 19 farms. The next year 
19,000 more were set in poorly 
stocked timberland; and in 1949, 
30,000 more. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
provided young trees without cost as 
a part of the area program to hold 
back the water. The state forestry 
department and the agricultural ex- 
tension service helped with the tim- 
ber survey. 


These soil conservation farmers 
now had also become “tree farmers.” 
Trees began to be treated as a regu- 
lar “crop.” 

Each “tree farmer” gets a certifi- 
cate and a painted sign to put up by 
the roadside in front of his house. 
This sign reads in large letters, “Ten- 
nessee Tree Farm,” and underneath 
is painted the farmer’s name. There 
are 19 tree farmers in the Big Lick 
community. 

The “woodland management plan” 


church. The president 
of the Cumberland County Farm Bu- 
reau is one of the 27 young home- 
steaders whom the church helped to 
acquire homes. This man, still in his 
thirties, is also director of the county 
cooperative, is president of the local 
Farmers Association, teacher of the 
GI class in agriculture, and a deacon 
in Calvary Church. 


Recently the farmers of Big Lick 
voted to take care of a DP (Dis- 
placed Persons) family from Europe. 
The Homestead Committee set aside 
a farm for this purpose. The young 
men are building a new home and 
the women met and canned enough 
fruit and vegetables to fill the cellar. 
Furniture for the Bakos family—hus- 
band, wife, and three childern—has 
been provided, much of it hand- 
made by the people of this church. 

“The righteous and loving pur- 
poses of God,” Mr. Smathers 
preaches, “have to do with the whole 
of life.” 
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-CHURNS 


BUTTER 
Without Work 


Many farm wives 
say Gem Dandy 
Electric Churn is 
the most useful 
electric appliance 
on the farm. Ban- 
ishes all drudgery 


of churning butter— 


DeLuxe Model z so : 
$19.95 just flip the switch. 

Standard Model Churns in about 15 
$16.95 


Ses with evkels minutes. Makes 1 5% 
or Gem Dandy jar, more butter. Sanitary, 
sold separately. easily cleaned. 
3- or §-gal size $2.75 New, cool running, 
heavy-duty motor will 

not heat up even when run continuously for days. 

Buy Gem Dandy Electric Churn at hardware or 
electrical appliance dealers today. Guaranteed. Mail 
postcard for free booklet. 


MODEL 4-QT. Heavy-duty motor. Churns 3 quarts 
heavy cream or whole milk in a few minutes. Sells 
complete with Duraglas jar for only $12.95 


ALABAMA MFG. CO., Dept. A-163, Birmingham 3, Ala. 





Buy safely from our advertisers. They are 
reliable and guaranteed. 
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American Zinc Institute Dept. 2627 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Movies 
To Ww 
See Rahene Newton = 


Long John Silver 





Treasure Island — Now here’s 
our No. 1 recommendation for movie 
enjoyment. Buy, beg, or borrow a 
copy of Treasure Island, if you have 
no copy at home, and then have the 
whole family read it (or reread it). 
This will be ideal preparation for 
seeing this Robert Louis Stevenson 
classic as now brought to the screen 
by Walt Disney. (It’s Disney’s first 
full-length picture without cartoons.) 


Copper Canyon — In a copper 
mining town filled with Northern and 
Southern Civil War veterans, the 
Northerners try te deprive the South- 
erners of their rights. Built around 
this situation the story is above the 
usual Western, although there is 
plenty of hard riding, action, and ad- 
venture. Ray Milland, Hedy Lamarr, 


Macdonald Carey. Family. | 8 


Summer Stock — Judy Garland | 
operates a farm; her pampered sister 
wants to be a famous actress. A trav- 
eling dramatic company, about to go 
broke, ends up at the farm. And 
when the cast pitches in to do the 
farm chores, the laughs come thick 
and fast. Good dancing, singing, act- 
ing—good fun. Judy Garland, Gene 
Kelly, Phil Silvers. Family. 


Fancy Pants — Just one funny 
complication after another when Bob 
Hope as a ham actor is hired to play | 
the part of a butler to help give a | 
newly rich family social polish. Thor- 
oughly enjoyable if you like Bob 
Hope. Also Lucille Ball and Jack 
Kirkland. Family. 


The Men—Serious theater lovers 
will enjoy one of the best perform- 
ances of the year in this picture about 
a postscript of war—paraplegics (men 
who are paralyzed from the waist 
down). The story revolves around a 
bitter, hopeless veteran and the girl 
who wants to marry him in spite of 
his paralysis. A number of the para- 
plegics in a Veterans Administration 
Hospital appear as themselves. Mar- 
lon Brando, Teresa Wright. Adult. 





Top Favorites — The following 
movies are currently recommended 
by Parents’ Magazine (P), Time (T), 
Newsweek (N), Christian Century 
(C), and McCall’s (M), as the initials 
indicate: Father of the Bride, The 
Hasty Heart, All the King’s Men, An- 
nie Get Your Gun—CPTNM. 
Home of the Brave, Lost Boundaries, 
The Lawless, Ichabod and Mr. Toad 
—NTCP. . . . Cinderella, The Titan, 
When Willie Comes Marching Home, 
Samson and Delilah, Riding High, 
The Men, City Lights, Asphalt Jun- 
gle—TP. . . . Francis, Cheaper by the 
Dozen, On the Town—CP. . . . Ticket 
to Tomahawk, Big Lift—CT. 
Broken Arrow—NP. . . . Treasure Is- 
land—PM. . . . Stars in My Crown, 
Rocking Horse Winner—P. 
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Illustrated is Model 12 Heavy 
Duck Gun, chambered for 3” 
shells. Other fine Winchester 
shotguns at your dealer's: 
Single-shot Model 37, very 
popular with farmers; Model 
97 hammer repeater, the 
“grand old favorite’; the 
Model 25, solid frame slide 
repeater; and the double- 
. barrel Model 24. 





‘vo shotgun in the world is shown with greater pride than 
the Winchester Model 12... none is shot with greater con- 
fidence. Everything this “perfect repeater’ does is crisp, 
sure, and sturdy. It gives you smooth, fast action; triple- 
safety; Winchester-proof steel barrel and action; and the 
famous, exclusive Model 12 balance, weight, and “self- 
pointing.” And what a beauty! The close-grained walnut, 
rich finish, the luxury and dependability of machined 
parts throughout. 


For this duck season... get yourself that Winchester Model 
12 you’ve always wanted! 











DIVISION OF “oun, INDUSTRIES, INC. 


New Hawen 4 L-_&_4 3 Connecticut 


A colorful folder showing all Model 12 styles and features. Address: Dept. 344-E, 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Division of Olin Industries, Inc., New Haven 4, Conn. 
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Late Look at “Wonder Drugs” 


The place of antibiotics (aureomycin, streptomycin, terramy- 
cin, penicillin) is well known in human medicine. More re- 
cently, these products have given some remarkable results in 
animal feeding. Dr. Cunha, who pioneered in this type re- 


search, brings us up to date and clarifies some misconceptions. 











New Sinclair Gasoline gives you new, SUPER-POWER for 
your tractor, truck and car —new fast starting, new high anti- 
knock, new economy. 

This Super Sinclair Gasoline also keeps rust out of your gas 
tank (rust formed by moisture condensation). Miracle Sinclair 
rust inhibitor, RD-119, now in all Sinclair gasolines, stops rust 
formation that costs you valuable time, that costs you money 
in repairs by clogging strainers, fuel pump and carburetor jets. 

Phone your Sinclair Representative today for new, SUPER- 
POWER Anti-Rust Sinclair H-C or Sinclair Ethyl Gasoline. 


NEW Super-Power ANTI-RUST 


©, 





. ils, and 
|, Heating O's, 
SINCLAIR Diesel Fue p-119 anti-rust. 


Kerosene also contain R 














OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every cdvertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustment will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 
be submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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By T. J. Cunha 
Animal Husbandry Department, 
Florida Experiment Station 


HERE is a great deal of interest 

in the antibiotics — aureomycin, 
streptomycin, terramycin, penicillin, 
etc., and what they are doing when 
added to animal feed. It must be 
pointed out, though, that some exag- 
geration has occurred in claims made 
for these compounds. It will still be 
some time yet before the whole story 
is known. 

First it was found that vitamin B:: 
was formed as a by-product during 
the fermentation and production of 
aureomycin. Chick and pig trials with 
the animal protein factor supple- 
ments from aureomycin fermentation 
soon showed that growth factors, 
other than vitamin B:-, were present. 
This led to the conclusion that aureo- 
mycin itself had a part in promoting 
growth in the animals. 


In recent trials we compared 
aureomycin, streptomycin, and peni- 
cillin for pigs fed a corn-peanut meal 
ration. Adding aureomycin greatly in- 
creased the rate of growth. Strepto- 
mycin increased growth slightly, and 
penicillin was of no help. This find- 
ing is in contrast to some chick 
studies conducted by another group 
of workers using a corn-soybean meal 
ration (see September issue The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, page 23). In chick- 
feeding trials, aureomycin, strepto- 
mycin, and penicillin all helped stim- 
ulate growth. Findings up to now 
indicate that the growth-promoting 
effect of various antibiotics may vary 
with different animals and the con- 
trol ration fed. Therefore, more than 
a little caution will need to be ex- 
ercised in feeding antibiotics until 
more is known about them. 

We have conducted 12 experi- 
ments with pigs fed a corn-peanut 
meal ration where aureomycin con- 
taining APF supplement was used. 
An average of the 12 trials showed 
APF supplementation increased rate 
of growth from 26 to 153 per cent. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that increase in growth will depend 
on control ration used. With certain 
rations, APF supplement will help 
more than it will with others. 


Pigs fed aureomycin APF sup- 
plement put on 100 pounds’ gain 
with a little over 100 pounds less 
feed. The APF pigs had smoother 
hair coats, more bloom, and never 
developed scours. Control pigs not 
fed APF did develop scours. APF 
supplement also decreased protein 
needs of pigs. Twenty-pound pigs 
fed aureomycin APF supplement got 
along well with an 18 per cent pro- 
tein ration. With ordinary rations, it 
is usually desirable to feed around 





Bottom pig gained 1.74 pounds per 
day, while top pig gained 0.7 pound. 
Both pigs had a similar ration except 
for APF supplement containing aure- 
omycin, Biz, possibly other factors. 
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Mangelike skin condition, which de- 
veloped when pig was fed corn-peanut 
meal ration. Pigs fed ration with aure- 
omycin-APF had no such condition. 


20-22 per cent protein at the 20- 
pound weight. This finding, too, 
needs further study and application 
in animal feeding. 


A mangelike skin condition de- 
veloped on our pigs which were fed 
the corn-peanut meal control ration. 
Pigs getting aureomycin did not have 
this trouble. We are led to wonder 
if what some farmers think is mange 
may not actually be the result of poor 
nutrition. The mangelike skin con- 
dition on our control pigs started near 
the feet and spread up the legs to the 
belly and other parts of the body. 

We believe aureomycin is respon- 
sible for a good deal of the beneficial 
effect formerly credited to APF 
supplement, when it comes to in- 
creasing growth, more efficient feed- 
ing, and general vigor and _ health. 
We have also found pure crystalline 
aureomycin no more effective than 
crude aureomycin containing APF 
supplement. 


We get many letters asking where 
aureomycin can be obtained. Pure 
aureomycin for animal feeding is not 
yet economically feasible. At present, 
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HIS HARD-OF-HEARING 
man now hears clocks 
. tick, birds sing, music, 
Amazing New voices of loved ones, EVEN 
Invention HEARS WHISPERS 
— AGAIN-—thanks to an amaz- 
RequiresNO ing new ACOUSTICON 
HEAMRING-AID = invention which requires 


absolutely no device of any 
IN EITHER EAR! kind in either ear! No so- 


called “phantom”’ or “invis- 
ible” ear pieces—NOTHING in either ear! And 
no pressure or headband of any kind! Now, 
thanks to this sensational invention, thousands 
of hard-of-hearing men and women have taken 
the “hearing aids” out of their ears forever, 
and now hear better than ever! 


SEND FOR FREE DETAILS 


Whether or not you now wear a hearing-aid, 
you Owe it to yourself to find out abour this 
revolutionary invention at once. Send today 
for FREE INFORMATION about this amaz- 
ing new way to hear. Mail coupon now! 


ACOUSTICON 
95-25 149th St., Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


ce 
ACOUSTICON, Dept. M-117 
95-25 149th St., Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


Send me complete illustrated details about 4 
your marvelous new hearing invention that 
requires nothing in my ear and no headband. I 


Name i 
Address. 











ee 





WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complere 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 





“Best Paying 
Investment. . 


my GOULDS 
PUMP!” 


“Our Goulds is the best pay- 
ing investment on our farm,” 
says Mr. John E. Entz of 
Waterloo, Iowa. “When it 
comes to tough pumping 






it is recommended that crude APF 
supplement (the left-over material 
from which pure aureomycin is ex- 
tracted) be used. The APF supple- 
ment still has enough aureomycin left 
(which was too expensive to get out 
under present methods of processing) 
to prove helpful in animal rations. 


We have had a few letters criti- 
cizing us for using aureomycin in 
animal feeding, since it is so expen- 
sive for human usage. Our answer 
is that as more aureomycin by-prod- 
ucts are used for animal feeding, the 
end result will be cheaper aureomy- 
cin for human medicine. More de- 
mand for aureomycin will lead to 
larger and more efficient production. 
A gradual lowering of price should 
take place. It should also be pointed 
out that the aureomycin now being 





used in swine and poultry rations is 
not the pure product which is used 
for humans. It is a left-over materi- | 
al from which pure aureomycin has 
been extracted. 


There are many commercial com- | 
panies using aureomycin containing | 
APF supplement in their feeds. As 
yet, APF supplement is not generally 
available for purchase by individual 
farmers. For the present, farmers 
must get it through feeds they buy. 


What started out as APF (animal 
protein factor) has now been shown 
|to contain Biz and an antibiotic, and 
| possibly another factor or factors. 
| Fishmeal, meat scraps, and milk con- 
{tain vitamin Biz, but do not contain 
|the antibiotic. The antibiotic aureo- 
mycin has been shown to benefit corn 





rations containing soybean oil meal, 
peanut meal, fishmeal, tankage, and | 
cottonseed meal. So, it seems aureo- 
mycin benefits rations even though 
they contain animal protein supple- 
ments and adequate vitamin Bie. 


So far as we know now, aureomy- 
cin-APF is of no benefit to cattle and 
sheep. However, it is possible that 
aureomycin-APF may be of benefit 
to young calves. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether aureomycin-APF 
will benefit horses. Tests are now 
being made. 





We suggest if you want to know 
more about antibiotics, and whether 
you should use them, that you write 
to your state agricultural experiment 
station. 


















jobs and dependable service, 


Yes, owners everywhere agree... 
you're sure with Goulds. Goulds 
famous Jet-O-Matic, for instance, | 
is fully protected from damage 
from running dry. It has superior air 
handling ability. It’s self priming! 
Goulds century of engineering ex- 
perience assures the best in pumps. 

here’s a correct 
Goulds for any and 
every need. See your lo- 
cal dealer tomorrow, 
or send coupon. 


GOULDS PUMPS INC. 


Dept. P-12, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 





q llease send details on your pumps and name of 

§ “earest distributor. I have: 

! (CD Deep Well (0 Well to be dug or drilled 
} (0 Shallow Well () Pond or Stream | 
' 
] 
i] 
1 
1 
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Goulds has got the goods.” | 


Farm Follies 





Farmer George stepped squarely 
on top of a nail, 

And promptly let out with a 
terrible wail. 


7 
But George was brave and no | 
doctor would see; | 


Tetanus set in, now poor George 


R.L.P. 
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AUREOMYCIN 


Crystalline 


OINTMENT. 


4 Ya et SY GE pit Cc“ 
ee ; = © 


For MASTITIS 
Quickly Restores Production of Salable Milk 





\N NOW AN IMPROVED PRODUCT ¢ A PURER FORM OF THE GOLDEN 
XN DRUG © TWICE AS MUCH AUREOMYCIN IN EACH TUBE © ACTIVE 
NY FOR MORE THAN 48 HOURS ¢ NO INCREASE IN COST 





Greater effectiveness in medication against bacteria commonly found in 
mastitis is now obtained by the one tube treatment with AUREOMYCIN 
Crystalline OINTMENT. 

AUREOMYCIN Crystalline OINTMENT is 

® MORE EFFECTIVE THAN PENICILLIN 

® FREE-FLOWING AND SPREADS RAPIDLY 
THROUGHOUT THE UDDER 

@ REQUIRES NO SYRINGE OR MILK TUBE 

In cases of acute septic mastitis, in addition to udder infusion, the 
injectable form of SULMET* Sulfamethazine Lederle should be used, 
by or on the advice of a veterinarian. Subsequent treatment may be 
conducted with SULMET OBLETs*. 

VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT may also be used for the pre- 
vention of superficial udder and other mastitic infections. When injuries 
to the udder or teat occur, it is advisable to apply this ointment locally 
to the wound and at the same time infuse the quarter adjacent to the 
wound with one full tube of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT as a preventive 
measure. 

For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT For 
Udder Infusion and best management practices and disease-control 
procedures for avoidance of reinfection, consult your veterinarian. 

Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 
se ee ieee eee ae ea ee pa POC pS at ODA NE AST RE OS 


Send this coupon for your free copy of the new 
Lederle folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 

















Name 
Town County —__——— Strate. 
My Dealer's Name is = t —Town— = 
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. converts 
in less than 
a minute 
into c 











This Post-Hole Digger Weighs only 79 Ib. 
Fast! Digs 30-inch Holes in 15 Seconds 


The McCulloch Earth Drill takes the hard work out of any farm 

jobs requiring hole digging, such as fencing, planting seedlings, etc. 

It’s powered by a special McCulloch 5-hp gasoline engine, and digs 

fast in any kind of earth (less than 15 seconds to drill a 9-inch hole 

30 inches deep). Weighs only 79 pounds with auger— easy to carry 

anywhere. Has automatic clutch, automatic-rewind starter, many 
other features. Converts into timber saw — see below. 


Portable! 


High-Speed Timber Saw for Posts, Cordwood, Logging, Tree Work 
Take the digging attachment off your McCulloch Earth Drill, put on a 
chain saw attachment —and you have a standard 5-49 McCulloch chain 
saw, the outstanding power saw for all timber work! It takes less than a 
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FARM TOOL 


¥ 
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minute to make the change-over! For little more than the price of one, you 
can have TWO of the finest, most useful of farm tools. 


PRICES: 


f. 0. b. Los Angeles 


McCulloch Earth Drill with 6” auger... .... ee ee ee eee $400 
McCulloch 5-49 chain-saw attachment, 20” blade and chain . 


-- $110 


(Also available: 9” and 12” augers; chain-saw attachments up to 
60 inches cutting length; one and two man chain saws without Earth Drill) 


McCULLOCH 


of Power Chain Saws 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


NATIONWIDE 
SALES & SERVICE 


ATTENTION: 


Owners of 
McCulloch 5-49 or 
1225 Chain Saw: 
The standard Earth Drill 
attachment will fit your 
saw. Price $125 f.o.b. 
Los Angeles. 
See Your 
McCulloch Dealer 


Los Angeles 45, California 


Dept. CF 
McCULLOCH motors corp. 


Los Angeles 45, California Dept. CF 
Send name of my nearest dealer and details on the 
items checked: [) Earth Drill; (J Chain saw. 


Name 





Address 





City State 





FARM 

















OUNTRY VOICES 





As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


No matter what else you miss in this issue, don’t miss Charles 
MeWhorter’s “Talk to a Grandson” herewith. .. . Olive Barr’s 


eloquent eight sentences about a country church. 


Orr’s amusing sheep-shearing experience . . . 


Ellen 


and “Marianna” 


which portrays so beautifully and unforgettably the affec- 
tion of a typical Southern family for an old Negro servant. 


TALK TO A GRANDSON 


When I was just a yearling boy my old grandpappy said, 

“Be humble in your spirit, lad, and level in your head. 
Remember everywhere you go, in everything you do, 

There’s other men that’s meeker men, that’s better men than you. 


“Let independence be the goal of honest toil and sweat, 

But don’t let money stunt your soul and fill you with regret, 

Or else you'll find, although you win to wealth before you’re through, 
There’s other men that’s ragged men, that’s richer men than you. 


“Be truthful always and be kind to everything you see, 

For, being mortal, you should find the selfsame pedigree. 

Don’t judge a man by creed or skin. Christ had a swarthy hue. 
There’s other men that’s darker men, that’s nobler men than you. 


“The kind of God I hope you find ain’t shut up in a book. 
You'll see His works, if you’ve a mind, each day and night you look. 
You'll know His face just like a friend, if ear and eye be true. 
And find He’s Lord of other men that’s bigger men than you.” 
Charles C. McWhorter, Lawrence County, Ala. 


Mr. MecWhorter’s melodious 

song, “My Farm” won first 

prize in our most recent poetry 
contest. (See May issue.) After the 
award, we wrote and asked him if 
he had any more 
poems. Replying on 
the stationery of 
The Moulton Adver- 
tiser, a weekly, he 
sent us clippings of 
52 poems, no less, 
along with some bi- 
ographical material 
that we had request- 
ed, and some gen- 
eral remarks no 
less genial than his verses. In part: 





Mr. Lord 


I was reared on a farm and have my 
own home, built by myself on colonial 
lines on land that my family has owned 
for five generations. Few country boys 
are as happy as I. My old granddad 
used to say he could take an axe and a 
woman and find a spring of water and 
live like Riley. He accumulated sever- 
al hundred acres of land and died well 
off for a man of this region. I have 
written many a song about him, often 
in the dialect of these parts: 


Well, all I got from my old granddad 
Was the axe and Bible the old man had. 
The axe wore out and the Bible hid— 
No time for reading like Grandpa did. 
I got me a tractor and he had none, 
But he never gobbled his food and run, 
Ner had debt bills that come in stacks 
And he never dreamed of an income tax, 
And in spite of inventions that burr and 
buzz, 
I wisht I wuz happy as Grandpa wuz. 


But I can’t complain. I was a banker 
for 17 years and left it to operate my 
own insurance and real estate office, and 
I also operate the largest dry cleaning 
plant here in Moulton, as well as farm. 
This with my scribbling keeps me busy. 
I have been writing verse for my own 
pleasure ever since I was a child. I do 
these verses under title of “Ragweeds 
and Daisies” and also contribute chit- 


chat to The Advertiser and verses to 
other papers. Forty-six, and the father 
of two children, a boy and a girl, I be- 
lieve I can do a little good here by sing- 
ing of the common everyday beauty of 
nature, of character, of good govern- 
ment, and tolerance among the races. 

Having read all the greater poets, | 
do not flatter myself at being anything 
but a busy little wren or sparrow chirp- 
ing in my own fence corner. 

The main thing I want is to live as 
long as I can with the zest that comes 
of Irish blood, and then be buried in the 
good soil I have cleared and built upon 
and developed. On this fifth generation 
land here, we are just beginning to 
know how to use it. C.C. McW.., 

Alabama. 


Several months ago we made 

a suggestion that our readers 

nominate the Best Country Cor- 
respondent of the South. The idea 
was to bring to a wider audience such 
choice and developing talent as 
Charles McWhorter, Alabama; Ellen 
Orr, Rose Budd Stevens, and Chris- 
tian Speck, Mississippi; Paul M. 
Fink, Tennessee; Mrs. Herbert Cox, 
North Carolina; Flossie Deane Craig. 
Georgia; S. U. Butts, Alberta Bow!l- 
ing, Olive Barr, and Lillian Delly, 
Oklahoma. All these have been nom- 
inated by one or more letters from 
their neighbors and readers to Voices 
as Star Scribe of the South. (Where. 
by the way, is great Texas in this 
business? Not a single letter of nom- 
ination has come from there.) An- 
other Oklahoma nominee: 


Olive Barr is the Best Country Cor- 
respondent in the South. She has con- 
ducted a column in The Gage Record 
since 1940, has contributed to many 
other local and national publications, 
and has published a book of poems, 
“Lost Springs.” The attached clippings 
bespeak the excellence of her work. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Moeller, 
Ellis County, Okla. 
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Ly The Moellers pay their author 


6 


the further tribute of sending 
her clippings pasted up from 
their family scrapbook and asking to 
have them back. Mrs. Barr has a 
wide range. She crusades agzinst auto 
murder on the highways and the mur- 
der of land by overplowing. Her notes 
on local history are brief and pene- 
trating. Her songs are quick and 
clear. An item from her column, 
“The Spinning Wheel”: 


Anniversary of a Church: In 1886, 
when whitecapped trains still surged 
across stern breaks and pathless plains, 
this landmark rose. . . . Foundation 
stones were set in perfect line. Most 
careful hands nailed every length of 
pine. O sacred church, your girder and 
your walls bear imprints that will never 
fade away... . 

The builders, one by one, go home 
to God. Beloved forms unite with sun- 
drenched sod. The little church, a trust 
to keep, still stands. Its doors swing 
wide, its lights appear: “Whosoever will 
may come.” Olive Barr, 


Ellis County, Okla. 


ey Columnists seem to have moved | 
in and taken over almost as 

high a proportion of the space | 
in our country as in our city press. 
This thing of “think pieces,” writing 
out of oneself instead of telling news 
about others, can easily be overdone. 
The backbone of the local weekly, in 
our opinion, will always be the “local 
letter” of crossroads news; and it 
takes a rare reporter to lift it above 
the muttered routine of visits and ill- 
ness. Covering a little place for The 
Record-Democrat, Mrs. Alberta Bol- 
ing succeeds remarkably in relating | 
the news there to national conditions: | 


OKAY COMMUNITY 

For so small a community, Death 
seems to have taken a heavy share of 
our youth, all boys and all accidents, 
in the past few years: 

1. Jimmy Clark was burned to death 
when the H. P. Clark family farm home 
burned in 1944. | 

2. Two Darrow boys, George and | 
Charles, were drowned. 

3. Arville Wilson was burned by 
gasoline catching fire, and died a month 
later in the hospital at Muskogee. 

1. John Hill went through the war to 
come home and be killed in a car acci- 
dent in Okay. 

>. J. W. Cassidy drowned in the back 
water of the swollen Verdigris last year. 





6. With sadness we add another 
name, Ray Meeks, who lost his life sud- 
denly in a car wreck in Kansas this year. 

This is a loss of youth, unexplainable, 
but always to be felt. 

A. B., Wagoner County, Okla. 


6,/ More of our readers have nom- 
“O inated two Mississippi farm 


wife writers as their Star Scribe 
than all the other nominations put 
together. One reason for this, per- 
haps, is that both of these ladies, 
starting with local columns, have, by 
reprints and special contributions to 
other papers, grown well beyond 
home grounds. Each year more peo- 
ple see their work, and that is a clear 
gain, because their work is really fine. 
Ellen Orr (Mrs. T. A. Hester) has 
had things in Voices and other parts 
of The Progressive Farmer lately. She | 
runs a plantation while her husband | 
is away on his SCS work; and be- 
tween that and raising a family and | 
writing, she has plenty of trouble, 
which she greatly enjoys. From her 
“Delta Special” column in The Delta | 
Farm Press: 





SHEARING | 


Washington ought to quit putting out 
bulletins on easy farm jobs like shearing | 
sheep. Who are they fooling? Easy for | 

(Continued on page 64) 
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MAKING POWER! 


cost to you. 


vel at your many, many eggs. 


FUL-O-PEP EGG-BREEDER MASH 
promotes top production. Feed it 
with as much as % grain. 


FUL-O-PEP LAYING MASH makes 
lots of eggs at low cost. Feed 50- 
50 with grain. 


2 — on rare _ F E> eS 'z e] oo Mme Ae Wy oF 
em 2G, Bee - oe rae: te i, £5 >, Ff 
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FUL-O-PEP’S ADDED 
.. NUTRITIONAL STRENGTH 


For Fun, Laughs, and Profitable Information...Tune in 


every Saturday noon over your local Mutual Station 


~éa oes ro 
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~~) Eggs... eggs... and more eggs! That’s your pride and profit 
pay-off from feeding 1950 Ful-O-Pep—loaded with NEW EGG- 


Look at all these special egg-boosting, health-promoting ingre- 
dients Ful-O-Pep now gives your hens: APF from Aureomycin 
.»- Concentrated Spring Range” .. . amino acids from quality 
proteins... egg-building carbohydrates .. . plus vitamins galore! 


With all this added nutritional strength, no wonder Ful-O-Pep 
promotes heavy, continuous laying and long-laying life at low 


So switch to 1950 Ful-O-Pep! Your neighbors, too, will mar- 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FUL-O-PEP EGG RATION is a com- 
plete feed. Saves labor! Makes 
big, delicious eggs. 
FUL-O-PEP SUPER GREENS PELLETS 
boost hen health. Feed them with 
any regular mash, 


: oe 


{ You’ll enjoy Chuck Acree’s “homespun humor.” You'lllaugh $ CHUCK ACREE 
at Reggie Cross’ jokes...and you'll profit from the farm $§ _s wth os » ' 
i management tips and suggestions given during the MAN e Master of Fun on the 
et ON THE FARM show. So listen every Saturday noon $ ’ ite Pros 
vi over your local Mutual Radio Station, It’s a lot of fun! «+ F Folks’ Favorite pam 
. 
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Want another bedroom—a utility room 
—an extra room of any sort? 





z , ae 





Do you have attic or basement space that’s 
going to waste? Then why not remodel it 
into a beautiful bedroom —a quiet room 
in which to do your desk work —a general 
utility room—a useful extra room of any 
sort! It's surprisingly easy and thrifty to 
do ... with the new Celotex Insulating 
Interior Finishes. 

These handsome structural panels build, 
insulate, and decorate, all at one time, at one 
law cost. You can quickly, easily staple or 
nail them to wood framing in building 
new rooms. And you can also use them 
to modernize old-looking rooms in your 
home. Simply put them on right over 
walls and ceilings! 


Insist on genuine 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
INS ULATING INTERIOR FINISHES 


The Celotex Corporation, Chicago 3, Illinois 


FREE. . . this inter- 


esting, helpful Celotex 
booklet on interior fin- 
ishes. Gives practical 
ideas on decorating, and 
how to build new rooms or remodel present 
rooms at low cost. Beautifully illustrated in 


full color. Mail coupon today! 








The ceiling of this beautiful room is Celotex Smooth White Tile Board, 16°* x 16°° . . . the walls ore 
Celotex Ripple Blend Finish Plank — 8, 12 and 16 in. widths in random arrangement. 


Build it with Celotex for only *48° 


*Approximate cost of Celotex materials only, for average 9 x 12 room. 


rer" MAIL COUPON TODAY**eorroe™ 
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Celotex Insulating Interior Finishes 
bring you the beauty of new, attractively 
blended colors and textures. No plastering, 
painting or papering required. They're 
beautifully pre-decorated at the factory! 

What's more, they are the on/y interior 
finish material made of long, remarkably 
strong Louisiana cane fibres—and pro- 
tected by the exclusive (patented) Ferox® 
Process against fungus, dry rot and ter- 
mite attack! 

Your Celotex Dealer will be glad to 
show you how easy and inexpensive it is 
to have smart, practical rooms . . . with 
Celotex Insulating Interior Finishes. See 
him next time you're in town! 











+ 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. PF-100 : 
Chicago 3, Illinois ' 
Please send me free the new Celotex booklet on : 
interior finish ideas for building new rooms and 4 
remodeling present rooms. 1 
' 
' 
Name : 
H 
Post Office. County. State ’ 


When To Set Strawberries 


OST folks set strawberry plants 

from Jate winter to early spring. 
But in the lower Gulf Coast regions, 
they are set in fall, usually during 
October, November, and early De- 
cember. Farther north some have 
practiced fall setting, usually with 
good results. Tests at experiment sta- 
tions show many advantages of fall 
over spring setting. Results obtained 
at the West Tennessee Experiment 
Station can apply to most of the 
South. I recently asked Dr. W. E. 
Roever, associate horticulturist of this 
station, to outline results of its tests. 
Here is what he told me: 


Almost all commercial strawberry 
acreage in West Tennessee is set in 
spring. But some strawberries have 
been fall-set at the West Tennessee 
Station for the past 14 years. Autumn- 
set berries have better moisture con- 
ditions than spring settings for early 
establishment of runner plants be- 
fore summer heat and drouth arrive. 


Only soils that are not subject to 
heaving are recommended for 
autumn planting. Mulching the first 
winter following setting has not been 
found essential under our conditions. 
It is, however, desirable in subnormal 
winters or in colder localities. All 
plantings are mulched the winter be- 
fore harvest. 


Here are some of the advantages 


Country Voices 
(Continued from page 63) 


Washington, maybe, but not easy here. 

My Uncle Jack always thought sheep 
shearing was easy, too, in the old days. 
He’d load up his fiddle and put the sad- 
dlebags on and go visiting until Grand- 
pa got through shearing sheep. Then 
he’d come home and rest a few days 
from all that fiddling. 

Sheep read minds and they don’t 
want to be penned up and shucked off 
to their underwear. The experts who say 
it’s easy don’t know our sheep. Ram- 
bouillets with ruffled necklines, 200- 
pound Hampshires with a swift kick, 
and these little long-wool swifties that 
can outrun and outjump a kangaroo. We 
have been on this job two weeks, and 
as soon as we catch that big ram and 
his junior partner, we will call it quits. 
If I knew who wrote that bulletin I 
would make him eat the bulletin and 
shear the rams, too. Goodbye now. 

Ellen Orr Hester, 
Bolivar County, Miss. 


With customary generosity, Mrs. 

Hester was among those to 

write in nominating Mrs. Ben- 
net Willoughby (Rose Budd Stevens) 
as Top Scribe. Says Mrs. Hester: 
“Her recipes are enough to drive any 
woman to the kitchen—not me. She 
goes for the heart and stomach the 
way I go for the laugh. The gal is 
good.”... Mrs. Willoughby, too, runs 
a farm and tends the young while her 
husband is off daytimes on a highway 
job. Her weekly column, “Along the 
R. F. D.,” originally published in The 
McComb Enterprise-Journal, often 
runs to two full columns with a wide 
and astonishing range. It is really 
home news, at base, news of her 
household, the fields, the pets, the 
livestock, and the help. Here is the 
death notice of an old colored woman 
on the place: 


of fall setting over spring planting 
that may be set down: 


More favorable weather for soil 
preparation and setting. 


Often more time available for field 
work. 

Soil usually in better condition for 
setting. 

More acreage can be planted with 
same manpower. 

Gaps can be reset in spring to get 
near-perfect stands. 

Less plant loss. 

Earlier, stronger, and more abun- 
dant runner-plant production. 


Better yields. 

Lighter spring work load. 

Avoid unfavorable spring planting 
conditions. 

Less drouth damage. 

Freshly dug plants are available. 

Disadvantages in fall setting are: 

May need an extra weeding. 

More flowers must be removed the 
first spring. 

An extra mulching needed in cool- 
er regions or in subnormal winters. 

Danger of heaving on heavy or 
poorly drained soils. 

Some erosion danger. 


Fall setting is suggested for trial 
by growers in West Tennessee and 
similar areas of the mid-South. 

L. A. Niven. 


MARIANNA 


She worked for Mama 34 years be- 
fore coming to help me, because Mama 
had no more babies for her to pet. Nev- 
er blessed with a child of her own, she 
loved our children with a_ passion. 
When they were punished she went 
around muttering, with her lips poked 
out for hours. “Miss Rose, you shouldn’t 
whip those boys. Try to have kindness 
and teach them.” 


And now our grief is terrible, for Ma- 
rianna is dead. Such grief as squeezes 
and clutches, with a sudden feeling of 
great faintness, a bowing of your face 
into your hands, a murmur to God to 
“have mercy on her poor soul.” John 
to say, “Muz, I ain’t hungry.” Joe to 
say, “I only hoped she would get well 
enough to sit on her porch in the good 
sun.” Mike to creep into the chimney 
corner and to cry until he had the jerks. 

She suffered a severe stroke yesterday 
and mumbled over and over, “Bring the 
baby, bring the baby.” At sunup Mama 
and I carried Rose, Jr., down to see her. 
She knew the baby and kept saying, 
“Hi, Rose, baby” and each time Rose 
would say, “Hi, Anna.” We only staye 
a few minutes and just as we got to the 
top of the little hill, Bennie called and 
said, “Miss Rose, she is gone.” 

Her favorite color was pink and she 
was laid away in a_ beautiful pink 
shroud. For millions of years she will 
rock and spoil the babies in heaven. 

Rose Budd Stevens, 
Amite County, Miss. 


Further nomination of Star 

Scribes will be welcomed, along 

with samples of their work. ..- 
Best luck to all, 


Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The . 
Progressive Farmer. 
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Tuspiring AWelp... 


FOR CHURCH WORKERS 


Teachers 
es A ae 





for FREE sample copy 
mail coupon below 


Every issue contains full treatment_of the 
Uniform Sunday school lessons for Juniors, 
Intermediates, Seniors, and Adults, how-to 
do-it material for every type of church work, 
broad coverage of religious news, and the 
latest techniques for Christian counseling and 
everyday living guidance. Leaders in_prac- 
tically every denomination use it and con- 
tribute to it. 

Mail coupon below AT ONCE for your FREE 
sample copy. Single subscriptions: 1 year 
$1.50, 2 years $2.50. Group orders to one 
address 5 or more copies 25c each per quar- 
ter; 5 or more copies $1.00 per year. 


ee 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 




















829 LO N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. 
1 Please rush FREE copy of The New 
| Century Leader. Also New 1951 Cata- 
j of Sunday School a vu P- 
j plies. () (Check if wanted 
1 Ba. 
| Address 
1 City. State 
L Position in Church 
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and MULTIPLY its value 


St.Paul 

A DUMP IT 

Models 

COLT— PONY 
MUSTANG—STALLION 


- 
pea Clip Coupon — Mail at Once == aman 


ST.PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST 
Division, Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 
2223 Univ. Ave. $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 


Without obligation, send me complete in- 
formation on DUMP IT Hoist to fit my truck: 








MAKE MODEL 
WHEELBASE_______BODY LENGTH 











My Name 





Town 





R.F.D. State 


The RED HOIST that has made history 




























DON’T believe I ever seen as 

much fine corn in all my life as 
I've seen this year. It was all on ac- 
count of the editor of this magazine 
that I seen it. But I want you to un- 
derstand the editor didn’t grow a stalk 
of it. He just let me go with him to 
where it was. 

A few weeks ago he was gettin’ 
ready to take a right smart trip and 
asked me if I wanted to go along 
again. I had got my crop in shape 
where I thought Marthy could take 
care of it so, of course, I wanted to go. 
He drove by for me and I got in his 
car and we lit out. 


In our country we plant corn one 
stalk to the hill about 3 feet apart in 
4-foot rows. If we get plenty of rain, 
we make some big ears, but we have 
to go over a right smart of ground to 
fill a wagon bed. We hadn't gone no- 
wheres till I started seein’ corn plant- 
ed awful close together. 

“Say,” says I to the editor, “that 
fellow’s got his corn planted too close 
together, ain’t he?” 

“You don’t see no signs of it hurt- 
in’ none, do you?” says he. 

“I reckon he must of had a lot of 
rain,” says I. “It sure ain’t showin’ no 
signs of firin’.” 

“Let’s ask him,” says the editor. 
Sure enough, there was a fellow just 
ahead buildin’ what I took to be a 
new crib to help take care of his fine 
corm crop. 


“That’s a mighty fine corn crop 
you got there,” says I, without wait- 
ing for the editor to start talkin’. “You 
must of had plenty of rain this year.” 

“No, sir,” says he, polite-like. “We 
had a bad dry spell here. You'd 
oughta seen that corn a week ago. It 
was twisted up tight as a rope. It was 
twisted so bad it didn’t even untwist 
at night.” : 

I couldn't get that piece of corn 
and what he said out of my head. I 
kept thinkin’ about it while we drove. 
Finally I says to the editor, “If he had 
as bad a dry spell as he says he did, 
I can’t see why in tarnation that corn 
ain’t fired halfway up the stalk. Mine 
would of been.” 

“Nitrogen,” says the editor. 

Next day as we was drivin’ along 
I spied something. “Look there,” says 
I to the editor. “Look at them two 
fields of corn right together on that 
hillside. If I'm any judge, them two 
fields is right at the same age. How 
come one of them is fired 2 feet off 
the ground and the other ain’t fired at 
allP You know good and well the rain 
wouldn’t of stopped right on the line 
between ’em.” 

“Nitrogen,” says the editor and 
kept on drivin’. 

I got to wonderin’ how come “ni- 
trogen” was all the answer I could 
get out of the editor when I talked to 
him about all the fine corn I saw and 
all them thick stands. But two or three 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Their New 
DELCO-REMY 
EQUIPPED 
TRACTOR 


has arrived! 








No more hand cranking of trac- 
tors for this family! Delco-Remy 
gives tractors electric starting—just 
a touch of the starter button to start! 


If a break in the weather makes 
night work necessary, this family 
will profit by it. Their tractor is 
always ready—for there’s plenty of 
current for lights. 





Then, because the equipment is 
Delco-Remy, they can be sure each 
unit will stand up. They know it was 
specially designed and built to take 
hard farm use. 





Like this family, there is a proud 
moment in store for you the day 
your Delco-Remy equipped tractor 
is delivered. 


Delco-Remy tractor electrical equip- 
ment is available on any of these 
leading tractors: Allis-Chalmers e 
Avery e Caterpillar e Cletrac e John 
Deere e Ferguson e@ McCormick- 
Deering e Oliver e Minneapolis- 
Moline e Silver King. 





Delco-Remy tractor electrical equipment is 
supplied through the tractor manufacturer; 
Delco-Remy parts and service can be 
obtained through your tractor dealer or 
through United Motors Service stations. 


oToRS 





: be we 


| PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF TRACTOR ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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4 LOW-COST ways to 
make farming easier with 


General Electric lamp bulbs 


on 
to- 





has extra supports to resist breakage 
from joltsand jars. 100-wattsize . . 35¢ 





EASIER MILKING... FEEDING ... CLEANING 


Place 100-watt General Electric lamps 
at every other stall, in feed and litter 
alleys. Helps you do your many barn 
chores, such as cleaning udders, feed- 
ing, milking and cleaning. 





MAKE HARD-TO-GET-AT REPAIRS QUICKER 
General Electric rough-service lamp 










PRODUCE MORE EGGS, GET PEAK PRICES 


> 


Lighting lengthens chickens’ “work- 
ing day” in winter months. Use at 
least one 60 or 100 watt G-E lamp per 
200 square feet of floor area. Place 
them to put most light on feed hop- 
pers, watering troughs. 
| A 

‘ 
| eA 





DO FIGURING RIGHT THE FIRST TIME 
Avoid errors in writing, book-keep- 
ing by having enough light at desk 
to see by. Use General Electric 150- 
watt bulb (20¢) or 50-100-150 watt 
3-lite bulb (36¢) in table lamp. 


extension cord puts light in hard- 
see places on machines. Filament 


FREE! FARM LIGHTING BOOKLET “Light for Seeing on the 
Farm” gives valuable tips on how and where to use 
lamps and fixtures. Write for your free copy to General 
Electric, Div’n. 166-CG-9, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 











LAMPS 





Now 4 bulbs in one 
package. Easy to buy, 
carry, store, use. 
Save steps! Keep a 
stock on hand in house 
and each outbuilding. 


60-WATT PKG. 48: 
100-WATT PKG. 60+ 












Standard model heat lamps 
for brooders ..... $1.10 


WHATEVER LAMPS YOU NEED...INSIST ON G-E 


Fluorescent lamp, for cool, even 
lighting. 40-watt ..... $1.00 


All-weather projector- 
flood lamp ... $1.55 


All prices except heat lamp subject to Federal Excise Tax. 


ence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


You can put your con, 
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A Federal Farm Hand Writes 


Dear Editors: 


S this is written, no one knows 

what lies ahead for our country. 
Everyone seems agreed, however, 
that what we have been referring to 
as our farm surpluses may again 
prove to be a blessing, as they did 
in 1942 and later. 

U. S. farmers increased production 
by 35 per cent in World War II and 
have been maintaining this high rate 
ever since. We are now producing at 
about 40 per cent above prewar. 


We have more equipment of all 
kinds, more fertilizer and other chem- 
icals, and far more research knowl- 
edge. Fertilizer production has dou- 
bled since 1940; we have twice as 
many tractors; and almost 50 per 
cent more combines. We have fewer 
dairy cows, but they are giving 20 
per cent more milk per cow than 25 
years ago. Hens are laying 23 per 
cent more eggs. 

Ten years ago we didn’t have 
DDT or 2,4-D; hybrid corn wasn’t 
nearly as common in the South as it 
is now. We didn’t have many of the 
most productive grasses and legumes 
we are now growing, nor many of the 
improved varieties of small grains. In 
these uncertain times, the productive 
capacity of American farmers is al- 
most unbelievable. 


Better small grains for the South 
are the objective of the first large- 
scale scientific effort of USDA and 
Southern experiment stations to im- 
prove varieties of oats, wheat, and 
barley specifically for Southern con- 
ditions. Plant scientists in North Car- 
olina, Mississippi, and Florida will 
make surveys of diseases such as leaf- 
spot in oats and leafspot and root rot 
in wheat and barley. They will also 
search for plants that show resistance 
to these diseases for use in breeding 
improved varieties. This new work 
is in addition to that which has been 
so successful in Texas and Oklahoma. 


Cotton-ginning research is keep- 
ing pace with the increase in mech- 
anized harvesting. Most of the gin- 
ning improvements are a result of 
research at the U. S. Cotton Ginning 
Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss. Here 
Charlie Bennett and his boys have 


| 
<a 








more than 20 public service patents 
to their credit. Among the most re- 
cent of these is the flowline lint clean- 
er. All big gin manufacturers offer 
these, and about 1,200 are in use. 

In experimental tests at Stoneville, 
cotton ginned on a set-up that in- 
cluded the lint cleaner averaged 
about two-thirds of a grade higher 
than cotton ginned without it. This 
means $5 to $10 a bale to the grower. 

Under development at Stoneville 
also is a green boll separator. In tests, 
this device has removed 90 to 95 per 
cent of the green bolls, in addition to 
other trash that otherwise would con- 
tribute to staining and lowering the 
grade. Still another device under de- 
velopment that shows promise is a 
stick remover. 


Still in the experimental stage 
at Stoneville are several other im- 
provements. One is an automatic 
control] system for restoring moisture 
to cotton that is too dry. Another is 
a cleaner developed by the Batelle 
Memorial Institute for the depart- 
ment under an RMA contract. This 
device consists of two cylinders, one 
within the other, with the cotton 
passing through the space between 
the cylinders. Air from a number of 
small pressure jets entering through 
the outside cylinder blasts any for- 
eign material from the locks of cot- 
ton. Dislodged trash is then removed 
through offset slot openings. Devel- 
opment of effective devices to use 
this new cleaning principle has been 
assigned to the engineers at Stone- 


ville. Cordially, 


Lftisor, 


Agricultural Research Administration. 


“GRASS”: An Agricultural Classic 


The following prose poem by John J. Ingalls, once 


United States Senator from Kansas, has become an agri- 


cultural classic. You may 


RASS is the forgiveness of Na- 

ture — her constant benediction. 
Fields trampled with battle, satur- 
ated with blood, torn with the ruts of 
cannon, grow green again with grass, 
and carnage is forgotten. Streets 
abandoned by traffic become grass- 
grown, like rural lanes, and are ob- 
literated. Forests decay, harvests 
perish, flowers vanish, but grass is 
immortal. Beleaguered by the sullen 
hosts of winter, it withdraws into the 
impregnable fortress of its subter- 


want it in your scrapbook. 


ranean vitality and emerges upon the 
first solicitation of spring. 

Sown by the winds, by the wan- 
dering birds, propagated by the sub- 
tle agriculture of the elements which 
are its ministers and _ servants, it 
softens the rude outline of the world. 
It bears no blazonry of bloom to 
charm the senses with fragrance or 
splendor, but its homely hue is more 
enchanting than lily or rose. It yields 
no fruit in earth or air, yet, should its 
harvest fail for a single year, famine 
would depopulate the world. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN 
: « F 




















ANT a private “‘office’’ where 

you can keep milk receipts and 
other farm records in apple-pie order? 
Or, perhaps an extra bedroom out of 
waste attic space? A basement workshop 
or gameroom? 


BUILD IT YOURSELF with Gold Bond 
Insulation Board! This new low-cost 
board comes in big ivory-colored Panels 
that require no further decoration. Also 
Tiles and random-width Planks finished 
in ivory and colorful variegated blends 
with tongue-and-groove edges that fit 
snugly together so they're a cinch to nail 
up. Insulates against heat and cold and 
subdues noise. For all interior moderniz- 
ing Gold Bond Insulation Board is the 
economical answer. 


STOP IN AT YOUR DEALER’S today 
and have him show you samples of this 
modern, inexpensive building material. 
If you need an extra room, now’s the 
time to build it! 


Available at your local Gold Bond 
lumber and building materials dealer! 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 














© Make BIG Money! 
Furs again in Demand. 
Raw Fur Price Lists mailed 
Combine Pleasure 


——a 


free. 
BZ with Profit. We will help : 
. you Get READY NOW! ; 





F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
FUR CENTER, 400 South 7th Street 
Dept. 1, Bt Louis 2, Mo. 





STOP ROT & TERMITE RUIN 


CHEMOCIDE 101—a concentrate—is a newly dis- 
covered ROT AND TERMITE PROOFING that pro- 
tects valuable lumber, tarpaulins, etc. Also curbs 
fungi and other boring insects. CHEMOCIDE 101 
doubles or triples the life of: 


Fence Posts Ladders Dock Timber 
Garden Stakes Sills Boat Hulls 
Garden Furniture Sashes Tarpaulins 
Outbuildings Gutters Shingles 
Porches Stoops Pillars 


Easy to apply by brush, spray or dip. Can be 
Painted over. MEETS U. S. ARMY-NAVY SPECI- 
FICATIONS. 8 oz. can of CHEMOCIDE 101 makes 
over 1 gallon solution. Price $1.50. Postage 
Prepaid with check or money order, Write for 
special large quantity prices and for our full 
line of Industrial Rot-Proofing and Mildew Proof- 
ing preparations. 


CARLIN CHEMICAL CORP. 
2005B Valentine Avenue, New York 57, N. Y. 





(Inquiries solicited from Dealers and Agents) 





Plan Now for a 
Fifth Sunday 


Harvest Festival 


By James W. Sells 


HY not make the fifth Sunday 

‘in October a Harvest Festival 
Sunday? This could be a county-wide 
program, or a group of churches in a 
community might 
cooperate. You 
might prefer to let 
it be a regular part 


your own church, | 
If your church has 
several Lord’s Acre 
projects, use this 
day as a time of re- 
porting, recogniz- 
ing the workers, and apportioning the 
funds so received. 


Rev. Sells 


To make a successful Harvest 
Festival, you will want to have the 
proper authorities in yeur church au- 
thorize and promote it. You will want 
these committees: 


of the program of} , 





1. A program committee to secure | 
the speakers, enlist the choir, select | 
the hymns, and have complete charge | 
of the program. | 

2. A publicity committee to give | 
articles to the county papers and | 
nearby daily papers. Also, this com- | 
mittee will write letters to former | 
residents of the community who} 
would like to return for the festival. 


3. An arrangements committee to | 
see to everything that has to do with 
the program in the church, or school- 


| house—if it is a county-wide program. 
| If you have a dinner on the grounds, 


the arrangements committee will take 
care of this, also. 


4. A decorations committee to dec- | 
orate the church with autumn leaves, 
fruits of the harvest, stalks of corn, 
pumpkins, etc. 


The morning worship service 
will include a Harvest Festival ser- 
mon. This should express the feelings 
of the congregation concerning the 
goodness of God in granting the har- | 
vest. The choir should sing special 
Harvest Festival songs. The dies 
period should be for fellowship and | 
social visiting. The afternoon pro- 
gram should consist of congregational 
hymns, recognition of such special 
groups as 4-H clubs, FFA, FHA, 
Farm Bureau, Grange, Ruritan, 
home demonstration clubs, that have 
been invited to attend. (Oh, yes! It 
is the job of the publicity committee 
to invite these, too.) 


Good fellowship in the church; 
recognition of God’s part in the har- 
vest; and an understanding that food 
and fiber are as important to the 
American way of life as ammunition, 
tanks, planes, gasoline, or men, 
should be some of the results. Amer- 
ica is in for a long, long pull and now | 
is the time “to lengthen | thy cords, |, 
and strengthen thy stakes.” If we fail 
in our spiritual efforts, all other suc- 
cess is ultimate failure. 





| enough, the 
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CORALOX 
STAN DS 
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Did this ever happen to you? 


A physicist could explain this appalling 
tragedy by saying that the cloth couldn’t 
stand the heat of the iron. 

But, with CORALOX, it’s different. 
(CORALOX, you know, is the new, 


| patented Insulator used in all AC Spark 


Plugs.) 


When you’re driving, the lower ends of 
your spark plug insulators are subjected 
to terrific temperature punishment. As 
often as 30 times a second, the tempera- 
ture in the combustion chambers see- 
saws between the 4,000 degrees of burn- 
ing fuel and the coolness of incoming, 
new fuel. 


Yet, even this isn’t the whole story. The 
insulator must also be able to carry 
away heat. If it can’t be done fast 
insulator tip overheats. 
Then, fuel preignites. Both fuel and 
power are wasted. If it dissipates heat 
too fast, the insulator tip runs too cool 
and oxide coatings form, producing in- 
termittent “‘missing’’ at high speeds and 
on hard pulls; or, while your engine is 
warming up, or in “‘stop-and-go”’ driv- 
ing, the insulator tip becomes fouled 
with oil and carbon. 


CORALOX keeps itself amazingly clean 
| —under all driving conditions— because 


| it stands heat better. 


What does this mean to you? Thanks to 
their patented CORALOX Insulator, 
you get more reliable performance, bet- 
ter pick-up, improved fuel economy, less 
fouling, and better idling—with AC 
Spark Plugs. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


PATENTED 


pORAUOK 


INSULATOR 





Microphoto Shows 
One Reason Why 
CORALOX 
Stands Heat Better 








These two unretouched photo- 
graphs show the structure of 
CORALOX (top), and of in- 
sulator material in use before 
CORALOX (lower). Both are 
magnified 500 times. 


In the first, the CORALOX crys- 
tals nestle close together. Heat 
can pass quickly and easily 
from one to another. This struc- 
ture, also, is extremely strong. 


In the second, the insulator ma- 
terial suffers from the presence 
of a high proportion of glass 
because this material was made 
from clay. Glass is a poor con- 
ductor of heat. It is also fragile. 
(The large gray area in the 
center of this photo is glass.) 
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The sheriff didn’t know what 

trouble he was in for till he lock- 
ed horns with Miss Bangs. It was all 
because Miss Bangs hid — in her harm. 
less-looking flower shop —a fugitive 
from the law! But before passing judg- 
ment on Miss Bangs, the sheriff, or 
the fugitive, let’s wait till you see who 
the fugitive was, and why he was run- 


ning away — and how it all ended. 





not go castin’ off your caution. After all—” 


r i VRYING her best to appear at par, Miss 
Bangs was puttering with some potted 
specimens when Sheriff Snow came like a 

blizzard through the Rose Shelter doorway. The 

day was Monday and it was blue. But the 
sheriff's face was red. He was, as she knew he 
would be, quite irked about something. 

“Mornin’, Miss Bangs,” he said. “Seen any- 
thing of a fugitive?” 

“Fugitive, Sheriff—?” 

“Yep. Name’s Sims—Tommy Sims. Run away 
from home. Lives in Litchfield. Caught stealin’ 
in the Dollar Store. Arrested him, and was try- 
in’ to locate his folks when he decided to run 
away again.” 

Miss Bangs dropped her pretense of work and 
dared to face him. The sheriff went on. 
“Young’un. No more’n 12. Eyes big and brown 
and popped out like a frog’s — from fright, I 
reckon, or just plain meanness. Kinda short for 
his age—bout knee high to a whippersnapper. 
Was headin’ this way. Seen ’im?” 

“Fraid not, Sheriff,” Miss Bangs said, almost 
calmly. She had an impulse to pray a silent 
prayer, asking forgiveness. But she decided 
against it. She realized that she might have to 
fib again before this was over. Going around 
behind the counter, she brushed some stray rose 
petals into a rubbish receptacle and, without 
looking at the law officer, remarked, “Sort of 
crowding the cradle, aren’t you, Sheriff?” 

“I figure if they’re old ’nough to steal, they’re 
old ‘nough to pay in punishment.” Then, squint- 


By PETE SIMER 
Illustrated by JOHN McCLELLAND 





ing his eyes and bushy brows, Sheriff Snow 
added: “And I'll thank ya, Miss Bangs, if you'll 
‘low the law to tend to its business, and you 
tend your flowers.” 

“Why, Sheriff,” Miss Bangs said, smiling, 
“now wasn't that exactly what I was doing when 
you came in?” 

“I ain’t so sure,” he said huffily, and on a 
note of suspicion. Then, just as huffily, he left, 
his big badge blazing in the sun. 

That the sheriff was a good man—a fine man 
—Miss Bangs knew. It was just that he usually 
left his heart at home when he went to his office. 
He was honest, too. No one in Thompsonville 
doubted that. But he looked on the law as a 
hard-crusted code that had to be kept to the last 
letter; believing that understanding, heart, cir- 
cumstance, and, particularly, old women like 
Miss Bangs, had no place in it. And he had 
many times told her so. 

Waiting until she was sure he was gone, Miss 
Bangs went to the storeroom in the back. 

Tommy, obviously scared stiff, jumped as she 
opened the door. He had been trying to fold 
one of the Rose Shelter delivery cartons and had 
made a mess of it. 

“He’s gone, Son,” Miss Bangs said. She re- 
moved her spectacles and proceeded to clean 
the lenses. “The sheriff claims you're a thief, 
Tommy. Claims you were caught stealing.” 

“I'm not a thief, ma’am,” he said. His chin 
dropped to his chest. 

He was such a little fellow for such big 
trouble. And Miss Bangs’ heart hammered for 
him. “Want to tell me what happened?” 

“I didn’t steal them glasses, ma’am,” Tommy 
said, raising and (Continued on page 70) 
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erybody knows the sign of good coffee 


Always the right answer — when you need time out to relax and get 
a fresh start! Good, hearty, refreshing coffee — Maxwell House 
Coffee. The coffee with so much friendly stimulation, so much 
real satisfaction in every cup. No other coffee has that wonderful 
“Good to the Last Drop” flavor, because no other is made by the 
one-and-only Maxwell House recipe. That recipe demands certain 


fine coffees blended a very special way to give you coffee — 





coffee at its rich, fragrant best. That’s why more people buy and 


: enjoy Maxwell House than any other brand of coffee in the world! 
Wonderful in 


/nstant form 
too/ 


- P P a , Products of General Fouds 
TUNE IN: two award-winning hits—‘*Father Knows Best,”’ starring Robert Young, I 
NBC, Thursday nights, and “*Mama,”’ starring Peggy Wood, CBS-TV, Friday nights. 


Maxwell House... the one coffee with that “Good to the Last Drop” flavor! 
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Don? suffer from 
LAXATIVE LAG ’—do this! 


HEN your head aches, you feel 
Win, logy and listless due to the 
need of a laxative, there’s a quick way 
to feel great—fast! Avoid Laxative 
Lag by taking gentle, speedy Sal 
Hepatica this way: 

In the morning: On rising take Sal 
Hepatica and enjoy relief within an 
hour! 

In the evening: Take Sal Hepatica 


one half hour before supper—and feel 
like a new person before bedtime! 

Antacid Sal Hepatica also sweetens 
sour stomach. Keep it handy. Take 
sparkling Sal Hepatica regularly. It 
is a recommended laxative by more 
than half the doctors interviewed in a 
national survey! 


*The feeling of discomfort that continues for 
hours until the ordinary, slow-acting laxative 
brings relief, 
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» Mr. Augusto mans the ir- 
tigation flood gates by the 


eman. 


type kerosene lanterns. 


—="We Depend on Our ac 
for Many Night-Time Chores” 


/, says PETER AUGUSTO, California Dairy Farmer 
“Our farm is electrified, but we still find plenty of 
uses for our Coleman Lantern... whenever power 
fails, and for work far removed from the power 
Mr. Augusto is an enthusiastic deer hunter 
“T find my Coleman indispensable in 
camp at night.” 
BIG Farm Light—20 times brighter than ordinary wick- 
Floodlights a 100-foot area. Safe! 


Storm-proof! Ask your dealer for a demonstration .. 
mail coupon below. The Col 








Floodlight 
LANTERN 


| The Coleman Company, Inc., Dept. 126-P, Wichita 1, Kansas 
Please send me FREE booklet “Design For Better Loe ner about Coleman Floodlight 











| Lanterns and other C PP 
NAME 
i ADDRESS. 
CITY. STATE 








- or 
Company, Inc., Wichita 1, Kan. 








Miss Bangs Bucks the Sheriff 


(Continued from page 68) 


turning his head to look her in the 
eyes. “Least I didn’t mean to steal. I 
was just tryin’ "em on for fun. One 
pair made everything look different— 
bright and clear. And I could read all 
the signs in the store easy as pie— 
without the words running and blur- 
ring together. When I saw the sheriff, 
1 forgot I had ’em on. I thought he 
was after me for running away from 
home. I tried to get away, but he 
caught me. And I still had the glasses 
on.” He paused, and looked as if he 
were about to cry. But he didn’t. “I 
didn’t aim to steal ’em, ma’am.” 


“COURSE not, Son,” Miss 
Bangs said, replacing her spectacles. 
“By the way, how'd you get along in 
school?” 

“Not very good, ma’am. The other 
kids always laughed at me when I 
tried to read out loud. Guess I wasn’t 
much good in ’rith- 
metic, either — or 
anything else. 
Least, Dad was al- 
ways shaming me 
*bout my report 
cards. He always 
said it was because 
I wouldn’t try. But 
I did try, ma’am. I 
tried awful hard.” 

Tommy was very 
well dressed, Miss 
Bangs noticed. A 
little on the soiled 
side, perhaps. But 
he certainly didn’t 
look like a product 
of a poverty-stricken home. “Want to 
help me clean up the place?” she 
asked. 

“Sure,” Tommy said, “if you think 
the sheriff won’t come by and see me.” 

“Don’t you stew about the sheriff, 
Son,” Miss Bangs said, giving the boy 
a broom. “Ill handle him. Now, 
would you care to tell me why you 
ran away—what the trouble was at 
home?” 

For a moment the hurt went out of 
his eyes. He even smiled. “Home 
was wonderful, ma’am — till Mom 
went away to the hospital two years 
ago. She’s still there. She’s got tubuc, 
tu—she’s got TB. Dad’s pretty good 
to me, but—but, well, I guess his job 
keeps him awful busy. I got so lone- 
some at home and was blamed so 
much at school and about my reports 
—I just decided to run away a while.” 


FOR most of the morning 
Tommy talked as he swept and dust- 
ed and cleaned with Miss Bangs, who 
all the while kept digging deter- 
minedly for details of his home life. 
It was nearly 11 when they returned 
to the back room and put the tools 
away. Then they washed up. 

“Well, that’s that,” Miss Bangs 
said. “And a good cleaning job, I 
must say. Now, what about lunch— 
hungry?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Tommy replied. 

It was here that a gruff masculine 
voice broke in. “I'll see to your get- 
tin’ somethin’ to eat, Tommy,” it said. 

Without looking, Miss Bangs knew 
who it was. 





“Yes'm, I put the cat out. 
Why did you ask?” 


Tommy turned and saw the sheriff, 
and his eyes “popped out like a 
frog’s” again. 


*¢ A ND, as for you, Miss Bangs,” 
the big bulk of a man went on, “I got 
a good mind to arrest you for harbor- 
in’ a fugitive.” 

Miss Bangs, like the sheriff seemed 
to be, was plainly getting a bit hot 
around the heart. “You’ve got a bet- 
ter mind than that, Sheriff Snow!” she 
exclaimed. “And you're not getting 
Tommy. He’s staying here with me. 
Jail’s no place for children, and you 
can lock me up and kick the key over- 
board, but you're not getting this boy. 
At least not until I can get his father 
over here. I’ve got something to say 
to that man!” 

“Well, ya won’t have to wait long 
to say it,” the sheriff snapped. 
“Tommy’s dad is out front right now.” 

Tommy and his 
father w ere look- 
alikes — both fine- 
looking young men. 
Both had the same 
clear, dark eyes, ex- 
cept that his fath- 
ers didn’t squint 
when he looked at 
things. Both had 
the same good gen- 
eral appearance. 
They held eyes for 
a moment, and i 
seemed to Miss 
Bangs that anyone 
could have sensed 
and felt the 
warmth that passed between them. 
Suddenly, Tommy ran to his father 
and was folded into his arms and held 
close in a brief embrace. Miss Bangs 
looked on happily. It was plain that 
between these two a real love lived. 








Tommy’s father broke it up saying, 
“Tell me it isn’t true, Son. You're not 
a thief.” 


THE light in the little fellow’s 
eyes faded. “Not really, Dad. I 
didn’t mean—” 

“Of course he’s not a thief!” Miss 
Bangs exclaimed, glaring at the 
sheriff. “And I—” 

Here Sheriff Snow plowed in. 
“Now hold on, Miss Bangs, let’s not 


go castin’ off your caution. After all—” 


“After all, nothing!” persisted Miss 
Bangs, taking the floor again. “In the 
first place, you promised Tommy 
something to eat. And I think you'd 
just better take him and git and get it 
for him. He’s worked hard and he’s 
hungry.” 

Unbelievably unperturbed, Sheriff 
Snow smiled, big. “Sir,” he said, ad- 
dressing Tommy’s father, “this is Miss 
Bangs.” Mr. Sims nodded and smiled 
handsomely. But Tommy just looked 
on, uneasily. “Miss Bangs,” the 
sheriff proceeded with the introduc- 
tion, “meet Martin Sims.” Social duty 
done, the sheriff turned to the boy. 
“Come on, Son,” he said. “Me and 
you'll see if we can’t grab some grub.” 

But Tommy, now, wasn’t any too 
sure about being hungry. On Miss 
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Bangs’ nod of approval, however, he 
went with the sheriff. 
“Mr. Sims,” Miss Bangs said, a 


moment later, “I really don’t know 
how to begin.” 

“Begin as you wish,” he said. “The 
sheriff told me exactly what I might 
expect to hear.” 


HIOWEVER Miss Bangs took 
that, her expression would not show. 
“I talked a great deal with Tommy 
this morning,” she began. “And I dis- 
covered that something very neces- 
sary to any boy’s happiness is lacking 
in your son’s home life — a missing 
something which someone has failed 
to provide.” 

Tommy’s father took the cue, say- 
ing, “I have no idea what it might be, 
Miss Bangs. Tommy has a fine home. 
He. gets everything he needs and a lot 
of things, sometimes, that he honest- 
ly doesn’t need.” 

“Really?” Miss Bangs said. “Then 
tell me, sir — how long has it been 
since you took the boy to a doctor?” 


“Tommy hasn’t had a sick day 
since the measles, over three years 
ago,” the boy’s father said. “He’s per- 
fectly healthy. Has colds, of course, 
but they’re always slight.” 

“Have you ever taken him to an 
oculist?” 

“To tell the truth, I haven’t. But 
his mother did, when he was four 
or five years old.” 


“WVELL, I think you'd better, 
Mr. Sims. Tommy has bad eves. And, 
instead of criticizing the youngster for 
poor grades in school, I think it would 
be wise to get to the base of his 
trouble. It could 
very easily be poor 
eyesight.” 

In spite of the 
sheriffs briefing, 
Martin Sims was 
apparently becom- 
ing quite vexed 
with Miss Bangs’ 
interference. “Now 
look, madam,” he 
said, “I appreciate 
your interest and 
all that. And I ap- 
preciate the fact 
that in your mind 
you have diagnosed 
this case thorough- 
ly. I assume you think you have all 
the answers. But, before you get 
around to prescribing the cure, I have 
a question: Have you ever had any 
kids of your own?” 

Miss Bangs sat down and met his 
challenging stare, eye for eye. “No, 
Mr. Sims, I haven't,” she admitted. 
“And I never had a pig of my own, 
either. Still I know more about rais- 
ing pigs than any sow in the South. 
Why, one can’t even raise flowers 
without giving them a certain amount 
of attention and care. Love alone 
won't make them grow.” 


And that floored Tommy’s father. 
At least it made him seek a seat and 
sit down. “Okay, Miss Bangs, okay,” 
he said. “Now, let’s have this over 
with. What’s the cure?” 

“A simple one, sir,” she replied. 
“You haven't taken Tommy-—say fish- 
ing, for instance — since his mother 
went to the sanatorium. Why not 





“Who pruned all the switches 
off the peach tree?” 


take time off and thus treat the lad 
occasionally? He’s got a right to some 
of your time.” 

“I'm a very busy man,” he pro- 
tested. “I have my work. I have 
many other commitments. I just can’t 
spare the time.” 

“Why?” Miss Bangs shot at him. 
“Where is this place you’re going in 
life that’s so all-fired important you 


cannot sufficiently concern yourself 


with the duties demanded by a good 
home life?” 

“I want to be a success—I hope to 
go to the top,” he said, raising his 
voice a little. 


MISS Bangs had been hoping 
he would get around to that. “And 
just where is this top, Mr. Sims—how 
high is it?” She didn’t give him time 
to answer. “You don’t know where it 
is — you don’t know how high it is, 
either, because you haven’t reached 
it. And you'll never know. You'll 
never reach it. The top, sir, is merely 
a star—a star to aim for, but never 
reach. Even if one could reach it, 
what then? There’d be no more rungs 
to climb, no place else to go, no other 
way to go—except down. Besides, Mr. 
Sims, people who continually go hop- 
hump-hurrying through life invari- 
ably pass up much more than they are 
able to catch up with. And it’s un- 
fortunate that so many of us go all 
through life without ever learning 
this great truth.” 

Tommy’s father got up, saying, 
“Miss Bangs, throughout this ses- 
sion I know I must have appeared un- 
grateful. But I know in my heart 
you are right. And 
I am grateful to 
you. Thank you so 
much. Tommy is a 
good boy, and I 
shall be a_ better 
father hereafter.” 

Miss Bangs’ face 
brightened and the 
wrinkles of her 
sweet smile paid 
court to the crinkles 
of kindness around 
her eyes. “I'm 
glad,” she said. She 
looked up and 
saw the sheriff and 
Tommy coming 
across the street. They were hand 

hand. “You know,” Miss Bangs 
went on, “there must be something 
wrong with me. I can never talk to 
anyone for very long but what we 
both end up apologizing to each 
other. Anyway, please pardon me for 
—well, I know I haven’t treated you 
with any too much courtesy.” 





°°I F you must apologize to me, 
Miss Bangs, apologize for passing up 
your calling. You should have been a 
judge. You belong on the bench, dish- 
ing out wise decisions.” 

I think not, Mr. Sims. A person 
—any person — belongs where he is 
happy. I am happy here.” 

Tommy and the sheriff were bub- 
bling over as they entered the Rose 
Shelter. The sheriff, especially, looked 
full and fat and happy. But both were 
smiling, big. 


“We had quite a time, this feller 


(Continued on page 75) 
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set with Dependable 
CHAM PION 
Spark Plugs! 






Detroit, Mich. July 22. Slo-Mo- 
Shun IV Also Wins 1950 Gold 
Cup Race in Record Time! 





Sasa SI. 


| 


TERN 

GR NION 

SEATTLE WASH JUNE 26 1950 
TOLEDO OW ED HYDROPLANE 


WORLD UNLIMIT! 
SET NEW MO-SHUN IV TODAY AT 
CHAMPIONS 








Mr.S.S. Sayres, owner and driver of Slo- 
Here is the news that electrified the Mo-Shun IV, is a qualified expert on 
speedboat world recently. The new rec- engine performance, and his choice of de- 
ord broke the old mark, which has stood pendable Champion Spark Plugs for his 
since 1939, by over 18 miles per hour. world’s record speed run speaks for itself. 





Follow the experts, who in overwhelming 
majority choose Champion Spark Plugs for their 
outstanding performance and dependability. 
That’s what has made Champion America’s 
Favorite Spark Plug for over a quarter century, 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... «. every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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TIME... 


\ Stonewall story every 
OC} 


farmer should know! 





This old, dilapidated 
barn, owned by Chas. Sentz 
of Monica, IIl., was ready 
to fall down . .. then Mr. 
Sentz re-sided it with 
Ruberoid STONEWALL 
BOARD and re-roofed it 
with Ruberoid TITE-ON 


Shingles. 


t 95 * Completely resurrected in 1943, this barn looks as new 
today as it did 7 years ago. Maintenance costs have been eliminated 


... and the STONEWALL BOARD will never need painting. 


EASY TO HAVE NEW BARNS FOR OLD 

... the low cost of re-modeling with Stonewall is the best news of 
all. These big 4’ x 8’ sheets go up fast. They’re nailed like wood... 
can be scored and broken to size even faster than sawing. 


Stonewall, made of asbestos-cement, is fireproof, rot-proof, termite- 
proof ... never needs paint. The booklet offered in the coupon will 
tell you all about its cost-saving, time-saving uses. Send for your 
free copy today! 


STONEWALL BOARD 


The RUBEROID co 


MORE YEARS FOR YOUR BUILDING DOLLAR WITH | 


The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


















4 Please send free booklet, “How To Give Your Barn 
; \ Sturdy Sidewalls.” 
4 mat [] Who is the nearest Ruberoid dealer? 
+ THIS 
3 couron Name ms j 
j ‘ TODAY! - pe A -, Address 
ey a) 
Fie = Town County State 


PF-10 


PS. Tite-On Shingles, famous for their 
alia made by The Ruberid Co. Tite-On, 


applications 

















How To Flash Roofs 


By R. H. Driftmier, Farm Buildings Editor 


Many an irritating, aggravating roof leak traces back to bad 


flashing. If you’re building or repairing, these drawings and 


instructions will enable you to prevent such troubles later. 


Next month Prof. Driftmier will show how to flash chimneys. 


HE primary job of a roof is to 
shed water. This means that not 
only the main body of the roof must 
be watertight; all junctions and 
breaks in the roof by dormers, gables, 
chimneys, and vents must also be 
watertight. All of these joints may 
leak unless sealed by flashings. 
Just a word about flashing materi- 
als. Roofing tin, copper, and asphal- 
tic products are the most common 
flashing materials. Each is satisfac- 
tory if applied cor- 
rectly. Let’s see 
how we can apply 
these flashing ma- 
terials to some of 
the roof parts that 
need the added 
protection which 
flashing provides. 
Take the valley, 
for instance, where 
one roof intersects 
another. Fig. 1 
shows a typical val- 
ley. To begin with, 
an open valley, like 
the one shown, 
should be at least 4 inches wide at 
the top, with the width increasing 1 
inch for each 8 feet of valley length. 
By width, we mean distance between 
corresponding shingles on the two 
slopes. This gradual widening out 
of the water channel will take care 
of water that accumulates in the val- 
ley as it approaches the eave. 


Fig. 1. Open 
valley flashing. 


If you use metal flashing, either 
copper or tin, start at the eave and 
work up to ridge. First step is to 
bend the 18-inch-wide valley sheet, 
using a dressed 2x4 for a straight 
edge, to conform to the angle formed 





Fig. 2. Forming valley sheet. 


by the roof slopes (Fig. 2). Lower 
edge of valley sheet should project 
about % inch beyond sheathing and 
should be bent back to form a simple 
lap for stiffness. Nail along upper 
ends only. Lay second sheet in val- 
ley above the first and let it lap over 
the first sheet at least 6 inches. Nail 
in place and continue work up to 
ridge. When copper is used, do not 
nail shingles through it. Use of roll 
roofing for flashing valleys is shown 
in Fig. 3. In this case, flashing is ap- 
plied after felt has been laid. Take 
a strip of roll roofing 18 inches wide 
and apply it to the valley surfaced 
side down. Lap end joints 12 inches 
and secure lap with plastic cement 
applied to felt underneath. Nail 
edges securely and seal with a mastic 
band about 3 inches wide as shown. 
Next, overlay this base flashing with 


\ owt Fett oe 


12" LAP 
mY, 












3" BAND ASPHALT 


PLASTIC CEMENT 8" STRIP 


FACE DOWN 
36" STRIP 


CEMENT 







Fig. 3. Flashing with roll roofing. 


a strip of roll roofing 36 inches wide 
laid surfaced side up. Use enough 
nails about 2 inches from edge to 
hold strip securely. Be sure to press 
both strips down into angle of valley 
before you secure them. Before roof- 
ing is applied, snap a chalk line down 
each side of the valley so that they 
will be 4 inches apart at the ridge 
and will spread at a rate of 1 inch 
in 8 feet or % inch per foot as they 
approach the eaves. These will serve 
as a guideline in ft 
cutting shingles to ad 

fit valley. 

How to apply 
metal flashing 
where roof joins a 
vertical wall is 
shown in Fig. 4. 
Take a sheet of 
flashing material 18 
inches wide and 
cut it into lengths 
equal to length of 
a shingle. Next cut 
these into 9-inch 
widths. Bend over a 2x4 to form 
a right angle with one leg 4 inches 
wide and the other 5 inches wide. 
The 5-inch legs will be placed on 
roof, 4-inch against wall. In laying, 
start at eave line and work up. Sepa- 
rate pieces of flashing are set in be- 
tween each course of shingles. Where 
asphalt roll roofing (Fig. 5) is used 
for flashing, a cant strip should be 
nailed at the intersection. This cant 
strip is simply a triangular strip 
ripped from a 2x 4 and is placed in 
the joints so when the flashing roll 





Fig. 4. 
Flashing where 
roof joins ver- 

tical wall. 





Fig. 5. Flashing roof-wall in- 
tersection with roll roofing. 
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CHICKEN 


LICE 


AND FEATHER 


Black Leaf 40 is the original “‘roost 
treatment” for ridding chickens of 
lice and feather mites, proved effec- 
tive by years of use on thousands 
of poultry farms. 


Small packages of Black Leaf 40 
(up to 1 pound) contain an extra 
bottle cap with a perforation.With 
this “‘cap brush” attached to the 
bottle, it’s easy to tap liquid along 
roosts and then smear. 


When chickens perch on treated 
roosts, their body heat releases nico- 
tine fumes which pass through their 
feathers and kill lice 
and feather mites.One 
ounce of Black Leaf 40 
treats 60 feet of roosts 
—90 chickens. 


Black Leaf 40 
is available in 1- 
ounce, 5-ounce, 
1-pound and 2- 
pound bottles 
and 5- and 10- 
pound tins. Full 
directions in 
every package. 
Black Leaf 40 is 
sold at hardware, 
drug, seed and 
poultry supply 
stores. 








BLACK LEAF MASH-NIC 
CONTROLS ROUNDWORMS 
Black Leaf Mash-Nic ,,. 


is odorless, tasteless 
and shockless to 
chickens. The nico- QFripi ite 
tine it contains is in- 

soluble until it reaches the intes- 
tines where it kills roundworms 
(Ascaridia galli) without affecting 
the chickens. Black Leaf Mash- 
Nic is available in powder form to 
mix with mash, or in pellets for 
treatment of individual chickens. 
Full directions on package. 














TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION: RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Dependable Pest Control Products Since 1885 





. TO TEST inYOUR HOME 
Send no money—just your name— for 
these full size products, absolutely 
free! Try them andtell friends. Profits 
big, even in spare time, with over 200 
household products, foods, groceries, 
brushes, ete. No experience or money 
yneeded. We give you credit. Write to 
ZANOL. Richmond Street, 
Dept. 8020-, Cincinnati 5, Ohie 


cele+ LARGE TOMBSTONE 


WA Pure Marble and Granite Memorials of last 























is applied, it won't break at the bend. 
Use 90-pound roll roofing 18 inches 
wide. Apply it so that half projects 
out on roof and half up on wall 
sheathing. Secure to roof deck with 
nails 4 to 6 inches apart in a row 
1 inch from edge, and secure to wall 
sheathing with asphalt mastic ce- 
ment. Roofing shingles are applied 
flush with edge of cant strip (which 
is under flashing) and are cemented 
to flashing with asphalt mastic ce- 
ment. Wall siding is applied over 
sheathing and flashing by bringing it 
to a line with upper edge of cant 
strip. The siding thus serves as a 
counterflashing for base flashing. 
All vent stacks that pass through a 
roof are usually flashed with a lead 
or copper roofing flange. The vent 
pipe usually extends about 12 inches 
_ above the roof. Flanges are usually 





mF 1 NO.IS ASPHALT SATURATED FELT 
iim “FLANGE BEDDED IN ASPHALT 

CEMENT OVER STACK => 

SAC ASPHALT PLASTIC CEMENT 

ASPHALT PLASTIC CEMENT 


MOULDED AROUND BASE OF 
STACK AND OVER FLANGE 








Fig. 6. Use of asphalt roofing 
products for flashing soil stack. 


made of 4-pound lead or 16-ounce 
soft copper. Use of asphalt roofing 
products for flashing a soil stock is 
shown in Fig. 6. 


Low - Rent Housing 


EVERAL small Southern com- 

munities have received alloca- 
tions for rural nonfarm housing un- 
der Housing Act of 1949. Commun- 
ities with a population of 2,500 or 
less are eligible. 

To get a low-rent housing project, 
a community must show a growing 
or lasting need for more housing for 
low-income families. It must show 
that private enterprise cannot pro- 
vide decent housing at rents the fam- 
ilies could afford to pay. 





| Reform, Ala., one of the first towns | 


to be approved for housing, is a small 
farming, lumbering, mining, and in- 
dustrial center. Reform Housing 
Authority estimates almost 67 per 
cent of 700 dwelling units in the 
community were substandard. 

Generally, rural nonfarm housing 
should be sponsored by a county or 
regional authority in order to cut ad- 
ministrative costs. A community may, 
however, organize its own local au- 
thority and submit an application. 

About $640 million has been allo- 
cated to build about 80,000 units in 
the rural nonfarm program. This 
money, for buying sites and_ build- 
ing the projects, does not come from 
the U. S. Treasury. Private investors 
supply it through sale of Local Hous- 
ing Authority bonds, guaranteed by 
the Government. 

Interested communities may get 
more information from Public Housr 
ing Administration field offices in 





Atlanta, Richmond, or Fort Worth. 
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From the makers of the 
Wonder Paint- 





Tre same leadership in research which made possible the 
discovery of Spred SATIN—the wonder wall paint that has 

the greatest public acceptance in all paint history—brings 

you equally sensational developments in many other Glidden 

paints. Shown here are only a few. For higher 
quality, easier application, longer 

lasting beauty and lower costs—inside and 
outside the house—see your Glidden dealer 
for every fall painting need. 











iF YOU WANT A SUEDE- 
LIKE FINISH ideally suited 
for ceilings ... covers 
most surfaces with one- 
coat... dries in 30 min- “<i 
utes with no painty odor  Gumenhed by > 
... is easily cleaned... 
comes in beautiful deco- 
rator-preferred colors... 
gives you two extra quarts 
per gallon... 





.The original resin emulsion wall paint... Spred SATIN is the original satin-finish 
now with an improved oil base formulation made with emulsified synthetic rubber. Made 
that gives maximum hiding and cleaning. only by Glidden—accept no substitute. 





IF YOU WANT A LUXURIOUS ENAMEL chat ew. 
really looks, wears and washes like the baked ” 
enamel on your refrigerator . . . dries quickly In 16 colors and ultra-white . . . world-fa- 


without brushmarks . . . a white that stays A 
white without yellowing... a high-quality vs wonder finish for kitchens, bathrooms, 
enamel at lower cost... fine woodwork, furniture and exterior use. 


™ 
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IF YOU WANT A TRUE ENAMEL for your floors; 
if you want new scuff-proof beauty that ‘out- P 
wears other floor and deck paints 3 to 1; if The one-coat wonder enamel for interior 


you want rapid, over-night drying .. . a finish and exterior wood and concrete floors, 
that washes easily over and over again... decks, linol Available in 10 colors. 





FOR ALL YOUR PAINTING NEEDS—SEE YOUR GLIDDEN DEALER 


&, slidde Wh Zoemaler in Feil. 


SPRED-Luster + Ripolin Enamel - Speed-Wall - Pli-Mamel » Spray-Day-Lite - House Paints: ENDURANCE - ENDURANCE 








IMPERIAL + Gliddenspar Varnish + Industrial Finishes + Glidair Aviation Finishes « The Glidden Company, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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New Tools for 


A High-Powered Lantern > 
There’s light, and plenty of it, with 
this powerful 12-volt electric lantern. 
Its two 6-volt lantern batteries and 

%-inch reflector give a 1,500-foot 
concentrated light beam. The trade 
name is Delta Power-King. If you 
can't find it at retail stores, then 
write to Delta Electric Company, 


Marion, Ind. 











Milkhouse Heater > 
| Here is a heater that was designed to 
| make the milkhouse a more livable 
| place when winter winds are freezing 
everything up on the outside. A con- 
| stant temperature level can be main- 


| tained by thermostat control. For 


| more information write to Electro- 


| mode Corp., 45 Croch St., Rochester 


is, ™. ¥- 





1003 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Better Than a Bulldog 
Nobody looks forward to a visit by a burglar, but the 
unpleasant truth is that burglars do stop by now and 
then. The photograph shows a little gadget called the 
“Alert Alarm.” It is easily attached to doors and win- 
dows and will instantly sound a continuous ear-piercing 
alarm if door or window is tampered with. If you can’t 
find it at the store, write to Electromagic Company, 


Busy Farmers 








< All-Weather Splicing Tape 
A new insulating and splicing tape is 
being manufactured by Bakelite Di- 
vision of the Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corp. This new tape is simply 
wrapped around anything which 
needs insulating or splicing, and in a 
few minutes the tape has welded 
itself into a continuous elastic skin. 
This new tape stays flexible in very 
cold as well as hot weather. Address 
of manufacturer is 122 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


< Double-Edged Subsoiler 

This device is called a subsoiler and 
is designed to open up hard-packed 
subsoil. It will operate to a depth of 
15 inches or more. Another valuable 








feature of the subsoiler is the fact 
that both beam and chisel point can 


be reversed, thereby doubling its | 


serviceable life. It is made by Dear- 
born Motors Corp., Detroit 3, Mich. 








< 26-Pound “Gusher” 


This little portable gas-engine pump- 
ing unit is called “The Little Gusher,” 
and while it weighs only 26 pounds, 
it will pump 2,000 gallons of water 
an hour 25 feet high. The engine is 
% horsepower with a 3-inch V-pulley 
power take-off. It can also be used 
to furnish power for circular saws, 
freezers, and milking machines. For 
additional information write to L. R. 
H. Labaw Co., Belle Meade, N. J. 








Who gets the black eye? The 
unprotected player. 

Which engine takes a costly beat- 
ing? The engine without an 
efficient oil filter. 

Play safe! “‘Dirt-Proof” your 
engine oil with an AC Oil Filter 
or Element. 

Dirty oil clogs piston rings and 
valves—wastes fuel and oil— wears 
out moving parts. 


And dirt gets in your oil every mile 
you drive—so you can’t keep it 
out by merely changing oil. 

You can get ‘‘Dirt-Proof”’ 
protection from any AC dealer 
who displays the picture above— 
a better AC Element for your 
present filter—an efficient AC 
Oil Filter if you have none. 


See him today—and “‘Dirt-Proof” 


your engine oil. 


Dirt-Proot 


YOUR ENGINE OIL 
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Happy, Busy, and 
Useful Old Folks 


(October Prize Letters) 


Y mother, Mrs. W. A. Tormen, 
82 vears old, oversees her farm 
of 172 acres herself! She cooks three 
meals a day, mends, gathers eggs, 
keeps the home fires burning bright 
so that we 10 children still have a 
home to go to visit. In summer she 
has a small flower garden. The joy 
and pleasure she seems to get out of 
life at her age is wonderful. She 
doesn’t wear or like dark clothes; she 
says they make her feel old. When- 
ever we buy Mother a gift, we al- 
ways get something bright. 
Mrs. H. M. Mercer, 
Putnam County, W. Va. 


My mother is 97, healthy, men- 
tally alert, and has good eyesight. 
She reads the dailies, magazines, and 
discusses local, state, and national 
affairs intelligently. She has always 
been noted for her cheerfulness. 

She has already begun on her 
Christmas gifts for 1951, among 
which will be a handmade cradle 
quilt for each of her nine great-great- 
grandchildren. She never retires 
without rolling up her hair for waves 
and does not leave her room until 
fully and neatly dressed. She took 
her first plane trip when she was 96. 
Born in a log cabin, of sturdy pioneer 
stock, she says that simple living, 
faith in God, and sympathetic in- 
terest in all humanity have kept up 
her zest for living and her love for 
life. Mrs. Ethel Osborn Hill, 

Jefferson County, Tex. 


Bucks the Sheriff 
(Continued from page 71) 


and me,” Sheriff Snow said. “Had 
quite a talk, too.” Then he turned to 
Tommy, saying, “Well, Lad, I reckon 
you and your daddy are right anxious 
to get started for home.” 


The sheriff and Miss Bangs looked 
on happily as Tommy and his father 
got into their car and drove south on 
Main Street towards Litchfield, 33 
miles away. 

“I like that young’un,” the sheriff 
said. “I like him fine. Too bad about 
his eyes bein’ so bad, ain’t it?” 

“Oh, did he tell you about his eyes, 
Sheriff?” Miss Bangs asked. 

“Yep.” The sheriff pulled a cigar 
from his vest pocket and lighted it. 
“So did old eye-doc James. I think 
he called it 20/600 vision. Any- 
how, it wasn’t good. Considerable 
astigmatism, too. The kid needs 
specks, right ’nough. He’s goin’ to get 
‘em, too. Coming back Friday to pick 
‘em up. Felt I owed the young’un 
somethin’. Paid for his specks myself.” 

Miss Bangs was almost certain that 
he was blushing, but his face was so 
naturally red that she couldn’t tell. 
“Sheriff Snow,” she said warmly, with 
® smile to match her tone, “you forgot 
to forget something when you left 
home this morning. You wore your 
heart to work today. You ought to try 
that more often. It becomes you.” 








Irrigation News 


FROM ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


WEATHER: 


Make your own! 
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Dillons are Doubling 
Sprinkler - Irrigated 


Acreage, Trap Rain; 


in 22 Ponds 


Hancock, Maryland—With the technical 
assistance of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Sam Dillon, Sr., and Sam Dillon, Jr., 
will soon be equipped to sprinkler irrigate 
600 acres of their peaches and apples. To 
provide a plentiful water supply, they’ve 
built or are building 22 ponds, ranging 
from small ones to a pond of about 10 
million gallons capacity. 

Reporting on their success with sprin- 
kler irrigation, Sam Dillon, Jr., writes: 
“We are using sprinklers and quick- 
coupling portable aluminum pipe for sup- 
plementary irrigation on 300 acres of 
apples and peaches in Western Maryland. 
Our normal rainfall is sufficient to produce 
ordinary crops of apples and peaches. But 
irrigation from small streams and ponds 
in our orchards ensures larger yields, 
better-sized fruit and good bloom buds. 


Marketable Fruit Every Year 

“In some years,” says Dillon, “‘when rain- 
fall is very short in the 30 days before 
peach harvest, irrigation will enable us to 
raise marketable fruit. In other years, 
when a good proportion of our rainfall 
comes in heavy thunder showers, we can 
retain much of the runoff water in ponds 
and put it back on the orchards with light- 
weight, portable equipment. There are 
very few years in our territory when sup- 
plementary irrigation won’t pay big divi- 
dends. In the very dry years, it often means 
the difference between profit and loss, 

“We like to think of the day when we 
may have the water supply and equip- 
ment to use it on all the 3000 acres which 
we have planted in apples and peaches.” 

The Dillons’ irrigation system, equip- 
ped with Alcoa aluminum pipe, was de- 
signed by Sunset Engineering Co., River- 
dale, N. J., and purchased through Lewis 
W. Barton, Haddonfield, N. J. 


ALCOA EXHIBITS AT STATE FAIRS 


If you’re going to the State Fair this fall 
in either Alabama or Texas, be sure to 
visit Alcoa’s exhibit of irrigation pipe and 
other aluminum products for the farm. 
Here’s where you'll find us: 








Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, Oct. 2-7, 


Bths. 65-B, 66, 67, 68, Industrial Arts Bldg. 


Texas State Fair, Dallas, Oct. 7-22, Agri- 
cultural Bldg., South end, center space. 


DID YOU GET THIS FREE BOOK? 


Thousands of farmers all over the country 
have sent for this useful 32-page Alcoa 
book on portable sprinkler irrigation. Be 
sure to get your copy! It's full of informa- 
tion on equipment, 
costs, installation. Tells 
how farmers have 
used irrigation to im- 
prove crops, make 
more money. Mail the 
coupon today! - 





seit 






- 2 % 


a. - 


Part of Dillons’ new orchard acreage, laid out on the contour, 








Moisture Meter Tells 


How Much to Irrigate 


Developed by Dr. G. J. Bouyoucos of the 
Michigan Experiment Station, East Lans- 
ing, Michigan, a simple battery-operated 
meter now offers farmers a quick, practical 
way to measure moisture content of soils. 
It helps to prevent over-irrigating or 
under-irrigating. 

Readings in percentage of available 
moisture are obtained by connecting the 
meter to small plaster blocks buried in the 
soil. When the reading falls below 50%, 
it’s time to irrigate. The meter is manu- 
factured by John Hewitt, 4916 S. Cedar 
St., Lansing, Michigan. 








90% of all irrigation equipment sold in 
South Carolina last year was aluminum 
sprinkler-type. 

Flexible couplings let aluminum pipe lines 
conform to sloping or rolling ground. 
* * * 

The marking “ALCOA 63S-T6” on irri- 
gation pipe means it is made of a tough 
aluminum alloy, tempered to take rough 

treatment in the field. 

. «& < 
Your county agent or a reliable supplier 
of sprinkler equipment can help you plan 
the best system for your farm. 


LIGHTWEIGH 











Pumping irrigation water from one of the Dillons’ ponds. 





4” Alcoa Aluminum Pipe Weighs 
Less than a Pound per Foot 


According to a California irrigation spe- 
cialist, aluminum pipe “really revolution- 
ized”’ sprinkler irrigation by cutting the 
pipe-moving job down to manageable size. 

Alcoa aluminum irrigation pipe is very 
light in weight. It is easy for one man to 
shift two or three 20-foot sections of 4” 
Alcoa pipe at a time. Whether the farm 
is large or small, the saving in time and 
effort from using aluminum pipe cuts 
labor costs, makes irrigation more profit- 
able. Alcoa irrigation pipe is available in 
sizes from 2” to 8” for a wide range of 
working pressures. 


PICK THE PIPE THAT’S 
PORTABLE! 





A 









T * LONG-LASTING 


ALUMINUM 
IRRIGATION PIPE 





UM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
urgh 19, Pa. 


Sprinkler Pipelines to Pr 


ALUMIN 
2172K Gulf Building, Pittsb 


“Portable 


oft”. 
Please send me 


segeaosqnesooes? 
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MOTHER... 


“BUILT-FOR-ACTION’ SHOES 
For Boys and Girls! 


Style 3306-1 









7] 
yet 









c <> 
> Guaranteed by ” 
Good Housekeeping 

27 as =: sto ry 





Consult your classified phone 


directory or write for the name 


of your nearest Red Goose or 
Friedman-Shelby dealer. 


RED GOOSE DIVISION © INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. e@ 
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*Actual pedometer tests show 
that children take an average of 
30,000 steps a day .. . walking 
...running... playing, accord- 
ing to Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, 
Chairman, National Foot 
Health Council. 


That’s why RED GOOSE 
Shoes are “BUILT-FOR-AC- 
TION”... built with quality 
that gives your child’s feet free- 
dom and support-in-action! 
Extra reinforcements at points 
of strain help RED GOOSE 
Shoes hold their fit. No wonder 
RED GOOSE Shoes are such a 
value! The next time your child 
needs new shoes... get the shoes 
with the RED GOOSE label... 
the label that means quality. 
Let your child learn that... 


HALF THE FUN OF HAVING FEET 
IS WEARING RED GOOSE SHOES! 


Style 3633-1 


Style 3636 


W Style 3647. 


$7. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 








October Orchard Jobs — 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


LAN now to set your fruit trees 

this fall. They will become estab- 
lished and grow off better next spring 
than if setting is delayed until late 
winter or early spring. 


Selecting site for your fruit trees 
is of utmost importance. Other con- 
ditions being equal, the closer to 
house or barn they are set, the better. 
Good air drainage is necessary to 
avoid damage from late frosts. You 
do not need to set on a high hill to 
get proper air drainage, but the site 
must be sufficiently elevated for air 
to drain off to lower surrounding ter- 
ritory. This point can often mean the 
difference between a good fruit crop 
and none at all. 


Break ground thoroughly, at 
least 4 to 5 feet of the row where 
trees are to be set. If ground slopes 
as much as 2 to 4 per cent, build 
terraces and set trees on contour. 


Lose no time in putting in a win- 
ter legume cover crop, if your or- 
chard is not in sod now. Don't over- 
look scuppernong grapes. Plant a 
cover crop between the rows. Fer- 
tilize the cover crop enough to give 
a good feeding to both orchard and 
cover crop. Where no cover crop is 
being planted, apply fertilizer to 
trees. They need it as much in fall 
as in early spring. 


Most folks wait until late winter 
or early spring to set strawberry 
plants. There are many points in 
favor of setting in October, Novem- 
ber, or early December. In sections 
where there is much freezing and 
thawing of the ground, do not fall- 
set on very heavy ground. Select 
sandy, loamy, or comparatively light 
soil. Heavy mulching of plants fall 
set on comparatively heavy soil will 
prevent much heaving out. Even as 
far north as New York State, the ex- 
periment station recommends fall set- 
ting for the following reasons: 

1. Fall-set plants outyield spring- 
set plants. 

2. Increased yield is due largely 
to the fact that a greater number of 
runner plants are formed early. 

3. In fall, the soil is generally not 
too wet for setting plants at the prop- 
er time, as it often is in late winter 
or early spring. 

Early and thorough mulching is 


necessary to prevent plants’ being 
heaved out. 


Wadding up or bending straw- 
berry plant roots when setting usual- 
ly results in reduced yields. To avoid 
this, the Virginia Truck Experiment 
Station suggests that about a.third of 
the lower part of the root system be 
cut off at the time of transplanting. 
This will make it easier to get roots 
in a vertical position in the soil. 

Give old strawberry plantings an- 
other application of fertilizer. Scatter 
on top of plants when dry and brush 
it off the leaves. 


Did you give peach trees two or 
three sprayings with DDT during 
summer or early fall to keep borers 
from getting in under the bark? If 
not, treat with propylene dichloride 
this month or early next to kill 
them. If DDT sprays were properly 
given, there will be few, if any, 
borers in the trees. Examine the 
trees, however, and if any escaped, 
get busy with propylene dichloride. 


Pick your Kieffer pears while 
they are still hard. Put them in a 
cool place to ripen gradually. 


Plant some black walnuts this 
fall. Both timber and nuts are valu- 
able. The Tennessee Extension Serv- 
ice recommends that you plant the 
nuts where soil is deep and rich, with 
enough moisture and good drainage. 
After digging up the soil for a foot or 
2 square, plant two nuts 6 inches 
apart, cover 2 inches deep, and mark 
the spot with a stake. If both nuts 
sprout and grow, the extra seedling 
can be transplanted a year later. 


To grow peaches successfully ip 
nematode-infested soil: 1) In the fall, 
seed down the orchard to oats; 2) in 
spring, turn under the oats and seed 
down to Crotalaria spectabilis. Both 
plants are resistant to nematodes, 
and will gradually perish them out. 


The fourth edition of “Plant 
Ecology” is off the press. Students, 
gardeners, nurserymen, and land- 
scape gardeners will find it helpful. 
Written by W. B. McDougall, it dis- 
cusses the relationship between plants 
and the parts played by air, soil, 
weather, temperature, and growth 
habits. It can be ordered for $4 from 
Lea and Febiger, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





The peach season is over, of course, but now is the 
time to plan for your crop for next year and later. 
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Don’t 
let a 
BACKACHE 

spoil your day 


© Get fast relief from muscular 
backache with a Johnson’s Back 
PLasterR—almost like wearing a heat- 
ing pad. It acts 3 ways: (1) Brings 
the warming, healing blood to the 
sore spot. (2) Supports tired mus- 
cles—cuts down jabs of pain. (3) 
The flannel pad holds in warmth 
hour after hour. 

¢ Buy Johnson’s Back PLaster, 
made by Johnson & Johnson — the 
most trusted name in surgical dress+ 
ings. At all drug stores. 








HOT WATER 


—plenty of it! 





With G-E, the Finest Water Heater 
for Farm Use...and the Safest! 


Install it anywhere...it’s safe... 
no flame, no flue, no fumes! 


Completely automatic—hot wa- 
ter when you want it! 


Dependable... backed by liberal 
10-year protection plan! 

Easy on the pocketbook! 

Insist on a G-E Water Heater... 
see your dealer, today! 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


WATER HEATER 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR 


NO TIME LIKE NOW TO 
GET IN McNESS BUSINESS 


It’s no trick to make good money 
when you use your car as a McNess 
‘Store on Wheels.’’ Farmers 
buy e tthing they can 
ess Men because , 


















sand premiums; 

y-saving deals to 
cus ors make selling McNess 
daily necessities a snap. 


WE SUPPLY CAPITAL—START NOW! 


There’s no better work anywhere. Pays well, permanent, 
need no experience to start, and we supply capital to help 
you get started quick. You begin making money first day. 
Write at once for MeNess Dealer Book. It’s FREE. Tells 
a!l—no obligation. (15) 


THE McNESS CO., 975 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 














I See by the Ads 
(Continued from page 65) 


days later I forgot all about it. We 
had got to some mountain country. 
The land was standin’ on edge, but 
folks was farmin’ it just the same. 

But what caught my eye was some 
of the finest corn I ever seen in my 
life. The rows couldn’t of been more 
than 3% feet apart, if that. And it 
looked to me like there was a stalk 
ever 6 or 8 inches in the row. Every 
stalk was makin’ a good-sized ear and, 
honest to goodness, more stalks had 
two ears than one. The land was so 
steep I don’t see how a fellow could 
ever get a wagon to stay right side up 
long enough to load it and haul the 
corn out. 


I think the editor thought maybe 
he was seein’ things here, too. He 
started talkin’. 

“How much fertilizer did you use 
here?” he asked. 

“A ton,” says the man. 

“Over 


wanted to know. 


how much ground?” he 


“A ton to the acre,” says the farmer. 

The editor looked kinda stunned 
for a minute. Finally he says, “What 
did it cost you?” 

“It cost me $49.50,” says the man. 

“How much corn will it make you?” 
he asks. 

“A hundred bushels,” was the an- 
swer, right off. 

“I mean,” says the editor, “how 
much more corn on an acre by puttin’ 
on a ton of fertilizer than you would 
have made without fertilizer?” 

“A hundred bushels,” says the man. 

“Then,” says the editor, “by spend- 
in’ $50 for fertilizer, you get an extra 
100 bushels of corn for 50 cents a 
bushel.” 

“That’s right,” says the man. 

I don’t know how much corn this 
fellow had, but it was several acres. 
As much corn as he made to the acre 
he didn’t have to have many acres. 
Before we got away he showed us a 
acre patch in pasture where he said 
he growed corn last year and the year 
before. It was so steep you almost had 
to stand on your tiptoes at the upper 
edge of it to see the bottom edge. 
“That acre year before last,” said he, 
“made 135 bushels. And last year it 
made 135 bushels again.” If I hadn’t 
seen his crop this year, I wouldn't of 
believed a word of it. 


“We are just now learnin’ things 
about corn,” said the editor of this 


magazine as we got to talkin’ on the 


way back home. “Dry weather makes 
corn twist. It’s a shortage of fertilizer, 
mostly nitrogen, that makes it fire. 
If you want to make lots of corn, 
you've got to have lots of corn on the 
ground and then give it enough fer- 
tilizer to make it grow. There’s no use 
puttin’ down lots of fertilizer unless 
you have enough corn there to use it. 
One stalk of corn can use just so much 
fertilizer and no more. If you’ve got 
enough fertilizer for two stalks, put 
two there.” 

I think I know now what he meant 
by sayin’ “nitrogen” all the time. I 
hope you do, too. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
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Now greatly improved, it’s called the Dearborn-Peoria 
Grain Drill. Still offers all the time-tested features 
that made it the farmer’s choice for half a century. 


For many years the Peoria 


Grain and Fertilizer Drill has 


earned high praise from farmers everywhere. Now this 
famous drill is being manufactured by Dearborn Motors, in 
its Wood Bros. factory at Des Moines. It’s the same smooth- 
working, accurate-seeding drill, PLUS improvements that 
make it still faster and more economical for today’s high- 
speed farming. Don’t buy any drill until you see and try it! 


GRASS SEEDER ATTACHMENT. This attachment (sold sepa- 
rately) can be quickly and easily mounted on the grain 
drill by means of only two bolts at each end. Micrometric 
fluted feed assures accurate seeding of grasses, as low as 


two pounds per acre. 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION « BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 





T 





Dearborn Lime & Fertilizer Spreader 
Has 8 ft. wide heavy hot rolled steel 
hopper; holds up to 1,250 Ibs. of 
lime or fertilizer. Split dise agi- 
tator pulverizes material. Distrib- 
utes 100 to 5,000 Ibs. per acre. 
Quickly attached to any tractor. 
Tires sold separately. 


Fira 


for Making Seed Beds ... Ges 
These Dearborn Implements, too 


DEARBORN PLOWS... Moldboard, Disc, 
Two-Way. Attached to Ford Tractor 
in one minute or less; lifted and 
lowered by the tractor’s Hydraulic 
Touch Control. Simple, sturdy ... no 
wheels, axles, springs, levers, tongues, 
clutches or trip ropes. Bottoms for all 
soils. See these great plows! 





TRACTOR 


COPYRIGHT 1950 DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION 


° MEANS LESS WORK... 


Sa 
MIAIUUNG MORE INCOME PER ACRE 
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WHATS THE SECRET? 


How Does Wolverine Tan That 
Tough Inner-Shell Horsehide So 
Buckskin-Soft Pe a ... As Pliable 
As Bamboo ¢ >... Yet Retain- 
ing All Its Great Strength and 


LONG WEARS © 

















Also Makers of 
WOLVERINE 
TOWN SHOES 


The dress shoes with 
Shell Horsehide Soles 
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. Es 
~ 
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No other work shoes 
in the world like 


Wolverine Shell Horsehides. By a secret 
process, Wolverine tans that tough inner- 
shell leather so that it retains every bit 
of its natural wear-defying toughness yet 
is soft as buckskin for uppers—pliable as 
bamboo for soles—even dries out soft and 
pliable. That means actual moccasin com- 
fort in Wolverine Shell Horsehides yet 


they cost you less by the month 
or mile than even the cheapest 
dry-hard work shoes! See 
your friendly Wolverine 
dealer—get all the facts—try 
on a pair and see for yourself 
how wonderful they are. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP., Rockford, Mich. 








“GEE THAT SHELLS 


It’s the super-tough in- 
ner layer of nature’s only 3-ply hide. It’sa 
tough substance like your thumb nail or a 
cow’s horn and it’s found only in that part 
of a horsehide from over the animal's hips. 

Only Woverine uses that 
part in both soles and uppers. 








FREE 


Wolverine Vu-Riter 


An entirely new and 
patented develop- 
ment in Ball Point 





~ 


Pens. Constructed of 
crystal clear long life 
Polystyrene. It is five 
inches long, with 
pocket clip and metal 
cap. Ink in each pen 
enough to last a long 
time. Your dealer will 
see that you have 
one free after you 
and him this cou- 
pon and inspect or 
tr on a pair of 
olverine Shell 
Horsehides. 








——— 


TO ALL WOLVERINE DEALERS: 
Bearer is entitled to a Wolverine Vu-Riter 





1 after inspecting or trying on a pair of 

: Wolverine Shell Horsehide shoes. 

| Name ae 

Address__—_ Se 

| Town— EE E—_——>>——— 

1 Dealer’s Name— Devt. 
. SE-1 








Italy Turns to Family Farms 


Does land of his own keep a man from being a Com- 


munist? Italy thinks the answer is “yes.” At any rate, she 


believes long-promised land distribution reform will make 


better farmers—and better citizens—out of her peasants. 


By Ralph S. Yohe 


HE stormy Italian Parliament has 

been arguing over a bill to dis- 
tribute large holdings among small 
tenants that now farm the land. 
There is little doubt that long-prom- 
ised land redistribution is on its way. 
The Christian Democrat Party, now 
in power, has promised that landless 
peasants would get land from the 
large landowners. In the meantime, 
Communists have made political hay 
of the delay. Today, in politically rest- 
less Italy, the government in power 
generally moves to appease the clam- 
oring crowd. Today the Italian peas- 
ant definitely wants land of his own. 


With 23 per cent of ERP funds 
going to the agricultural improve- 
ment of Italy, for a total of $110 mil- 
lion, the American taxpayer has a 
vital stake in Italian agriculture, not 
to mention America’s grim determin- 
ation to keep Communist control be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 


The basic problem of agriculture 
in increasingly overcrowded Italy is 
the huge number of people who must 
earn a living from the land—nearly 
half of its 46 million people. And 
every year there are 350,000 more 
people. In comparison, only a fifth 
of equally densely populated pre- 
war Germany had to earn a living 
from the soil. Poorest among Italian 
farmers are those in the south, where 
85 per cent of the people earn a liv- 
ing from mostly mountainous coun- 
try. South of Sorrento, I saw lemon 
groves hanging from the mountain- 
side on soil held by high walls built 
by centuries of work. Frequently the 
area of land was less than the area 
of the stone wall that kept the land 
in place. 

I saw farmers plowing in orchards 
and preparing the soil for corn to 
make every possible use of the land. 
I frequently saw fruit, grapes, and 
wheat growing on the same land. 
Olive orchards climb the mountains 
as high as they will grow. Where 
there is the least bit of soil, terraces 
go nearly to the top of smaller moun- 
tains. Here a farmer can break his 
neck if he falls out of his field. 


Living in small, cramped stone 
houses and tending, with great labor, 
a small patch of rented land, it is no 
wonder that the illiterate peasant 
farmer eyes with envy the large land- 
owner who may live in comfort in 
the city from the rent of his large 
holdings. About a third of the land 
in Italy is in 500-acre tracts and is 
owned by only 5 per cent of the land- 
owners. Many of these large hold- 
ings are farmed poorly. Others, like 
those I saw in the rich Po River Val- 
ley, are farmed well. 

A peasant farmer in the south 
told me, “I couldn’t buy land if I 
had the money. The big landowners 


This Italian boy spends his entire 
day herding water buffalo calves in 
southern Italy. Son of a landless peas- 
ant, he is better off than many chil- 
dren, for his family works regularly. 


just won't sell.” And nearly every- 
one agrees that the extremely poor 
standard of living of the Italian peas- 
ant cannot be tolerated in the coun- 
try. One businessman in Rome said 
to me, “Every time I have a good 
dinner on the dining car of the train, 
I lean back and say so everybody can 
hear me, ‘If everybody in Italy could 
afford a dinner like that, the Com- 
munist wouldn’t have a chance.” 


And except for some rich, highly 
developed areas, the peasants live 
poorest where the land is owned by 
a few large landowners. Says one 
American agricultural expert in Italy, 
“The tenants or hired workers have 
had no incentive . . . and owners 
have been unable or unwilling to in- 
vest the amounts necessary to de- 
velop their own holdings.” 


Promises of land for land-hungry 
tenants are nothing new in Italy. In 
medieval days, most of the land was 
owned by feudal lords and the 
church. Today, all over Italy, clus- 
ters of fourteenth century castles are 
perched on the top of steep hills, re- 
minders of days when every noble 
was ruler of his own little domain. 
As early as the eleventh century, in 
northern and central Italy, a few 
tenants threw off the yoke of feudal 
lords. But for the most part, particu- 
larly in the south, large landowners 
held their vast holdings until the lat- 
ter half of the eighteenth century. 
Traces of this ownership of vast do- 
mains by nobles and the church still 
remain. 

Proclaimed with a blare of publi- 
city, the Fascist Government brought 
forth its version of land reclamation 
and land improvement, the “boni- 
fica.” But these were largely land 
reclamation projects, frequently lim- 
ited because of their high cost, and 
did little about large land holdings 
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with their tenants living on meager 
incomes. In the south, some farmers 
pointed out to me with pride “the 
fine irrigation and drainage systems 
Mussolini built.” 


The present government plan 
calls for breaking up large estates of 
more than 750 acres in the south 
where the largest amount of unde- 
veloped land is located. From this 
land will be developed 5,000 small 
holdings. Completely exempt is 1 
million acres owned by. the church 
and religious orders, nearly 700,000 
owned by welfare agencies, and 
more than 2 million acres by other 
organizations. Needless to say, much 
of this land is not always managed or 
farmed as well as possible. State and 
government land will be taken over 
and distributed. 

Conservatives will say that own- 
ers who do not have money to devel- 
op their land will suffer by having 
their land taken from them. But they 
will have little chance against the 
popular demand for land reforms. A 
farm manager of a large, well run 
farm near Rome told me, “Economi- 
cally, land distribution may not in- 
crease Italy’s production, but it is 
sound politically.” And in unsettled 
Italy, most people are willing to go 
along with any program that will help 
defeat leftist propaganda. Said one 
large landowner, “Better give up 2 
acres and keep 8 than try to keep 10 
and have it all taken away from you.” 

Greatest difficulty in land distribu- 
tion will be its high cost, an estimat- 
ed $870 million over the next sev- 
eral years. With the Italian Govern- 
ment’s trying desperately to balance 
its budget, this may be the greatest 
argument against the program. 


While land distribution may 
bring more acres under intensive cul- 
tivation, it will not answer all of 
Italy’s growing need for more land 
to support a growing population. A 
farmer near Salerno, himself a medi- 
um-sized farmer, told me, “Sure, land 
distribution will help, but it won't 
help as much as some people think.” 
If the farms are very small, the farm- 
er may not be able to make a living 
for himself and his family. If they 
are large, only a few families will be 
better off than before. 

Unsolved will be the basic prob- 





lem of too many people on too few 
acres. Today, with ECA help, the 
Italian Government has speeded up 
its long-time reclamation projects. 
South of Salerno, along the Sele Riv- 
er, I saw swamps being drained by 
ERP aid. This year, about 150,000 
acres of. swampland will be drained. 
In northern Italy, along the Cellina 
and Meduna rivers, I saw huge irri- 
gation projects with costly concrete 
channels already constructed and 
new dam going up beside a 2,000- 
year-old Roman bridge—all to bring 
water to nearly 60,000 thirsty acres 
of semiarid farm land. Until now, 
this land has been used for grazing 

hay. Under irrigation it will be 
intensively farmed with crops of 
grapes, fruit trees, corn, clover, al- 
falfa, and grain. 


Reclaimed land will make work 
for more of Italy’s people, and land 
reforms may put more acres to inten- 
sive cultivation, but in the long run, 
more factories could be just as much 
help. In America, surplus farm peo- 
ple move into cities and towns to 
work in factories. In Italy, more fre- 
quently, the increasing number of 
people must dig a living out of the 
soil. One farmer in the Po Valley 
told me, “Under present labor laws, 
I must keep one man to every 7% 
acres. On my farm of 200 acres I 
have 35 farm workers. When you 
include their families, it means that 
these 200 acres must furnish a living 
for 110 people.” 

Land reforms are definitely on 
their way to Italy. Few could argue 
that in a country with so many farm 
people, many of them living in ab- 
solute poverty, that anyone has the 
right to leave land idle farm it 
haphazardly. But land reform in 
general will have to be bolstered 
with more of Italy’s present land 
reclamation program. 

Says ECA’s Food and Agriculture 
Director, Californian Harry McClel- 
land, “The family-size farm has 
worked miracles in America. There’s 
no reason why it will not work here.” 
And that is the aim of Italy’s land 
reforms. 


Note.—Mr. Yohe here fol- 


Editor’s 


lows up his September article on Egyp- 
tian farming with this study of Italy. His 
November article will be on farming in 
postwar Germany. 





Ladino pia in an irrigated pasture on a Pa farm in Po River Valley. 
The land reforms will not apply to this well farmed.area in northern Italy. 
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Jelt Denim, used only in Overalls and 
Overall Jackets bearing the Lee Label, 
gives you longer wear, complete satis- 
faction! It’s Sanforized. (Shrinkage not 
more than 1%:) 






Regardless of your height or build 
you'll get a perfect fit in Lee 
Tailored Sizes. 


...any Lee Garment will give 
you greater comfort, better 
appearance, longer wear. 










Lée) 


Wighest Quality 
\ WORK CLOTHES 





COPYRIGHT 1950 
THE H. D. LEE COMPANY. INC. 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, Inc. 


Kansas City, Mo. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. « Trenton, N. J. 
San Francisco, Calif. ¢ South Bend ,ind. 


-MADE WORK CLOTHES 


WORLD'S LARGEST MA 


FACTURERS OF UN 
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hor every woman who leads a double life... 








» 


CAPABLE YOU! You wield your own dish mop—suds your own duds. But you GLAMOROUS YOU —the woman who loves to dress up and go—your Trushay- 
needn’t let it roughen and redden your hands—not anymore! Now you can stop the guarded hands are smooth and attractive. For creamy, fragrant Trushay—applied 
damage before it starts—with Trushay, the “beforehand” lotion! So different from BEFORE each daily washing task—protects your hands right in the hot, soapy water! 
“ordinary” lotions, you apply Trushay BEFORE doing dishes or light laundry! Then Actually helps prevent its drying damage—protects your hands while you work! Begin 


when evening comes and it’s... today to use Trushay! 


TRUSHAY. .. the “beforehand” lotion. . . guards ‘your hands 


even in hot, soapy water! 
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As an ofter-shave lotion — Oil-rich Trushay 


Wonderful, too, as a quick skin softener—Trushay’s As a flattering powder base—Trushay makes pow- : 
rich oils soothe and smooth chapped, roughened der cling beautifully, never gets that gummy look. smooths away after-shave dryness and flaki- 
ness. Legs and underarms feel velvet-soft. a pnooucT oF enisToL-uven 


skin, Grand for elbows, heels, knees. Protects your skin from weather-chap. 
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Miss Mayesie Malone, home agent, and Mrs. Carl Harris discuss landscaping plants at the Harris home in Brown County, Tex. Staff photos by Avis Akers Pitts. 
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Homemakers interested in remodeling homes, landscaping lawns, more modern and econom- 
ical dresses, making lighter cakes, planning convenient shelves, and modern clothes for 


teen-agers, will find definitely usable information to help them on Miss Hill’s page herewith. 


enjoy the beauty and richness of detail of some 

of the mellow old farmhouses and manor homes 
of our country. Many of these old rooftrees are 
monuments to sound construction as well as pleasing 
architectural design. 

Recently, Assistant Editor Avis Akers Pitts and I 
visited some Texas farm homes with Brown County 
Home Agent Mayesie Malone, and again with Palo 
Pinto County Home Agent Leola C. Sides. 

When you see a building being torn down at the 
Carl Harris farm in Brown County, it’s a sure sign 
another and a better one is going up. The Harrises 
tore down their frame house and rebuilt the commo- 
dious rock structure which you see on this page. 
Slated for a similar treatment soon are the garage 
and the laundry house. Our question, “What next?”, 
hought this quick response from Mrs. Harris: “A 
home freezing unit.” 

A peep into this farm woman’s ventilated pantry 
convinced us that she was doing all right by home 


i VROM time to time it is my happy lot to visit and 





By SALLIE HILL 


Editor, Home Department 


canning: She had over 600 containers in early spring. 
She puts pork, beef, and chickens into the commu- 
nity freezer locker. 

The Harris home is an eloquent example of good 
landscape planning. “Miss Malone helped us,” Mrs. 
Harris confided. The open lawn is bordered with 
flower beds to side and back of house. Hackberry 
trees provide shade. Plantings include Florida jas- 


ged ba % 





mine, Euonymus, Nandina, abelia, Cotoneaster, 
bridalwreath, cenesa, and forsythia. The low-grow- 
ing plants in front of the foundation plants are salvia 
and dustymiller. The lawn is sodded with Bermuda 
and St. Augustine grasses. 

The outdoor living room is the scene of many 
pleasant gatherings. It is equipped with a rock seat, 
barbecue pit, and swing. Rows of native cedars 
screen out fields, poultry yard, and barnlots. “We 
barbecue spareribs and beef for our easy and in- 
formal co-op parties,” Mrs. Harris told us. 

At the J. J. Wilder home in Palo Pinto County, a 
remodeling campaign has made a world of differ- 
ence. Note the charm and livable atmosphere 
of the pine paneling in the Wilder’s living room. 
(See page 82.) “Here’s something more farm folk 
could do,” Mrs. Sides and I agreed when we saw the 
terrace fashioned from native rocks. Mrs. Wilder is 
still working on the yard improvement plan. 

A new asbestos shingle house with a picture win- 
(Continued on page 82) 


dow in the modern 





om 





Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Bettis and Home Agent Mayesie Malone examine young plant- 


Mrs, Sides helps Mrs. Floyd Watson prune some shrubbery. Mrs. Watson has 
ings around the new home in which the Bettises used lumber from an old one. 


started the landscaping program for her home. Lawn has been terraced, graded. 
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You can count on keeping your mouth and breath more wholesome, sweeter, cleaner—if 
you guard against tooth decay and gum troubles both. So don’t risk halfway dental care. 
Use doubly-etlective, doubly-protective [pana care for healthier teeth, healthier gums— 


better all-around protection for your whole mouth. 


Keep your 
Whole Mouth Wholesome! 


Fight tooth decay and gum troubles with the 








one leading tooth paste specially designed to do both!* 


To enjoy a healthier, more wholesome 
mouth — you must fight tooth decay. But, 
dentists warn—you must fight gum troubles, 
too! 


With one famous tooth paste —*with Ipana 
and massage 
and gums BOTH. 


you can guard your teeth 


No other tooth paste—ammoniated or other- 
wise—has proved more effective than Ipana 
to fight tooth decay. And no other leading 
tooth paste is specially designed to stim- 
ulate gum circulation — promote healthier 
gums. 

Now, today, start this double protection— 
keep your whole mouth “Ipana wholesome?’ 
You'll like Ipana’s refreshing flavor, too. 














"| have confidence in Ipana... 
Bristol-Myers makes it,’’ 


says Bobbie Snow 
of Woodside, N.Y. 


Bristol-Myers, makers of Ipana 
Tooth Paste, have worked with 
leading dental authorities for many 
years on scientific studies of the 
teeth and gums. You can use Ipana 
with complete confidence that it 
provides effective care for teeth and 
gums both. It’s another reliable 
Bristol-Myers product. 








NEw! 
Big economy size Ipana saves 
you up to 23¢ 














Built for Good Living 
(Continued from page 81) 


manner—that’s what we saw when we 
visited Mrs. Floyd Watson in Palo 
Pinto County. Now that the house 
is complete, Mrs. Watson is giving 
her attention to the landscape plan. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Bettis, Brown 
County, started their remodeling ven- 
ture with an old frame house. Note 
the pleasing arrangement of plants 
and the open, grassy lawn. Inside 
the house there’s a new broadloom 
rug on the living room floor. And do 
read Oris Cantrell’s article in this 
issue about other new equipment in 
these Texas homes. 


Seven Timely Items 


Homemakers, do you know that 
the chief concern of the 19,000 mem- 
bers of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association is you and your fam- 
ily? Here are a few briefs from my 
notebook: 

1. If your cakes fall flat, perhaps 
your pan is not the right size or your 
measuring spoons aren’t accurate. 
This is the belief of home economists 
who have spent several years investi- 
gating the effect of inaccuracies in 
measuring utensils on finished food 
products. 

Efforts to correct this situation 
have resulted in issuance of standards 
for these utensils by the American 
Standards Association. A measuring 
cup, for example, should hold 8 fluid 
ounces with a 5 per cent tolerance. 
Baking utensils are measured by the 
top inside dimensions. All the lead- 
ing manufacturers are cooperating in 
supplying the ASA “recommended” 
utensils to the consumer. It is now up 
to the consumers to demand these ac- 
curate and standard-sized utensils. 


2. Wonder why your clothes wear 
better and look better if they are 
allowed to “rest” between wearings? 
It’s because many yarns, fibers, and 
fabrics have what may be called 
“memory effect,” Edward R. 
Schwarz, a professor of textile tech- 
nology at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, explained to home econ- 
omists. The suit or coat which is worn 
for a while and then hung away in 
the closet for a day or two before 
wearing again will last longer. 

3. Teen-agers think first of the col- 
or of their clothes, but are more likely 


to choose becoming lines than becom- 
ing colors. This was the finding of a 
survey conducted by Lois Helman of 
Drexel Institute of Technology, show- 
ing the clothing preferences of 125 
high school girls. Light blue was the 
teen-agers’ top dress color, then pink, 
aqua, black, and red. 

4. “Watch those low shelves! You 
will use 19 times as much oxygen 
bending over to reach to 3 inches 
above the floor as you need to reach 
to a height of 46 inches,” warn home 
economists who have been looking at 
those shiny floor-to-ceiling cupboards 
with skeptical eyes. 

5. A united family at the breakfast 
table means a better breakfast for the 
nine- to 12-year-olds, reports Eliza- 
beth A. Lippincott of Drexel Institute 
of Technology. Children of this age 
are also more likely to eat a good 
breakfast if someone else prepares the 
meal for them. 

6. “Homemakers want uniformity 
of sizes in both children’s and adults’ 
wearing apparel; they want depend- 
able fabrics, good construction and 
durable trimmings in apparel; and 
they want adequate labeling of textile 
merchandise,” Mrs. Isabelle H. Me- 
Govran, a homemaker of Maryland, 
told the home economists. 

“The homemaker carries a certain 
amount of responsibility in trying to 
get what she wants by refusing to buy 
defective merchandise, by asking 
questions about the merchandise, by 
returning anything which is defective 
or doesn’t conform to her standards, 
or is mislabeled, or about which she 
has been misinformed,” Mrs. McGov- 
ran admitted in presenting the home- 
makers’ point of view on textiles. 

7. Out of a four-year study mem- 
bers of the Consumer Speaks com- 
mittee have developed an American 
Home Economics Association stand- 
ard for cotton housedresses, based on 
the votes of 15,572 homemakers. 
Dresses that will be made according 
to this standard are to be of cham- 
bray, gingham, or percale tested for 
colorfastness under various condi- 
tions of laundering and wear. They 
will have good seam allowance and 
adequate hems; their buttonholes 
will not tear, and their sleeves will 
hang smoothly. 





Miss Hill and Mrs. Leola Sides, home agent, admire a quilt in the lovely 
pine-paneled living room of the J. J. Wilder home, Palo Pinto County, Tex. 
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1857—Playtime Pretties 


into daughter’s bedroom. 
Embroider or stencil. 


The NEEDLEWORK 


By Betty Jones 





A Butterflies and Ruffles dec- 
orate this attractive, crocheted 
flowerpot cover. Makes gift 
plants more welcome. 


1855 —October Harvest 
to bring a breathof spring _ of fruits to embroider in a 
simple stitch on a lunch- 
eon set or towels. 


E141 — Baby Buntings 


to crochet in big or little 
sizes for your daughter’s 
dollies. Nice for gifts. 


BASKET 





A Forget-me-not, a pretty square doily. 
Blue forget-me-nots border the ruffle. 







A Sunday Special, a 
four-piece set with 
pretty angora trim to 
crochet for your baby. 


€ Star Bright bed- 
spread to crochet in 
individual motifs that 
are easy to join. 








To order instruction leaflets: 1857—Playtime Pretties.............. 20 cents 
1855—October Harvest motifs....20 cents 

Twenty-cent and 5-cent items E141—Baby Bunting set.............. 20 cents 
will be mailed separately. Send Star Bright spread...................... 5 cents 
your order to Home Depart- Forget-me-not doily.................... 5 cents 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Butterfly Flowerpot cover.......... 5 cents 
Birmingham 2, Ala. Sunday Special baby set..............5 cents 
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The easiest sewing you've 


ever dreamed of—with the 
NEW (RKOMIS vacune 
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SEWING 










You can pay $100 more—and still not get 
all these easy - sewing features! 


Once you’ve tried the New-Home 

Sewing Machine, you won’t be satis- 

fied with any other. Here—at your 

New-Home Machine—you'll tackle 

e Patented ‘‘Nevr-Clog”’ feature prevents 
thread jamming in machine. 

e Sews both forward and backward— 
instantly. 


e Easily sews over pins, seams, large folds. 


e Full rotary gear driven mechanism 
gives smooth performance at all speeds. 





Beautiful And Practical New-Home Sewing 
Machines come in desk, console, or portable 
models—priced as low as $69.95, and all 
are lock-stitch. Desk Model 500, shown 
here, is walnut finish—a FULL ROTARY, 
GEAR DRIVEN sewing machine for only 
$169.95! Also available in natural oak. 





the most intricate sewing jobs with 
the greatest of ease. For no other ma- 
chine—at any price—gives you all 
these advantages! 

e Famous air-cooled Westinghouse motor. 


e Sews 1350 stitches a minute—fastest 
home movement made. 


e 15 attachments at no extra cost. 
e Wide choice of beautiful cabinets. 


e Guaranteed for 20 years. 





Save $300 A Year by making your own 
clothes, drapes, slip covers, with a New- 
Home Sewing Machine. DeLuxe models have 
light aluminum head, non-glare Hammer- 
Joid finish, built-in sewing lamp. Let the 
New-Home help you create the beautiful 
things you felt you couldn’t afford before! 


See the strikingly beautiful New-Home Sewing Machines now —at your New-Home Dealer’s, 
Look for his name in classified section of phone book or write New-Home Sewing Machine 
Company, Rockford, Ilinois. Choose the New-Home for your home! 


NEWSOME 





SEWING MACHINES 
Made in America since 1860 





ROCKFORD, ILL., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Mrs. Herbert V. Glenn, Brown County, enjoys making cakes since she bought new 
cabinets which come in units that have adjustable shelves and drawers on rollers. 











The walls in Mrs. Watson’s new kitchen are a lovely shade of blue plastic. 
“It is easy to keep clean,” she says gaily as she shows it to Mrs. Sides, 


< 


Says Mrs. Watson, “I al- 
ways wash dishes on one 
side of my double drain 
sink, spray with hot water, 
and then let them dry.” 


Mrs. John Rider, Palo 
Pinto County, uses her 
electric toaster. Her floor 
is covered wall to wall 
with blue inlaid linoleum. 
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Mrs. Floyd Watson, Palo Pinto County, shows her convenient tile cabinet top to 
Home Agent Mrs. Leola Sides. Note the extra storage space in the wall cabinets. 


By ORIS CANTRELL 


Staff photos by Avis Akers Pitts 


N a recent trip to Texas, Home 
’ Editor Sallie Hill went into a num- 
ber of remodeled farm homes. Her 
eyes glowed with enthusiasm as she told 
us of the delightful and convenient kitch- 


ens shown on this page. You see, 
these women went into action 
in a big way when they became 
dissatisfied with their old kitch- 
ens and equipment. Of course, 
you have read on Miss Hill's 
page this month the account of 
the exterior improvements on 
some of these same homes. 


“You should hear these wom- 
en talk about how their new 
equipment releases them from 
workaday chores,” beamed Miss 
Hill. “Mrs. Bettis is proud of the 
butter coimpartment in her re- 
frigerator, because the butter is 
always of the right consistency 
to spread. For the guest who 
drops in unexpectedly or her 


own hungrv family, she can quickly serve 
cookies and ice cream topped with frozen 
strawberries ...all from her home freezer. 

“Mrs. Glenn puts her electric mixer to 
good use many times every day.” 
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Mrs. B. H. Bettis, Brown County, likes her new 
refrigerator. “I can put a whole watermelon in it.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Bettis are proud of their frozen steaks. Miss Mayesie Malone, home agent, 
holds a block of butter. Miss Hill is admiring the variety of food in the home freezer. 
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@ Work-Saving Cooking Center Equipped 
With Hotpoint Electric Range 
Featuring “Pushbutton Cooking”. 








@ Work-Saving, Food-Storage Center 
Equipped With Great New Hotpoint 
“*Super-Stor” Refrigerator. 














@ Work-Saving Clean-Up Center 
Equipped With Hotpoint Electric 
Dishwasher And Disposall. 





@ Work-Saving Laundry Center Featuring 
Hotpoint Automatic Washer 
And Electric Dryer. 
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Hotpoint—First To Introduce A Complete, Smaritly 
Styled, Custom-Matched. All-Electriec Kitchen With 
Scientifically Planned Work-Saving Centers! 





Pproraense and perfected by America’s leading kitchen planners, the 
Hotpoint All-Electric Kitchen brings new convenience and leisure 
into modern homes! Four carefully planned work-saving centers save 
precious time and disagreeable drudgery for modern women. Dishes 
are washed sparkling clean, rinsed and dried; food wastes are flushed 
away before they even become garbage; meals are cooked the easy, 
flavorful, electric way; food is refrigerated scientifically; clothes are 
washed your way—automatically! 


@ Before you build or modernize a home, ask your Hotpoint dealer 
to show you how, through the facilities of Hotpoint’s Kitchen-Planning 
Department, he can help you plan your All-Electric 
Kitchen. Hotpoint, Inc. (A General Electric Affiliate) 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 





Everybody’s Pointing To 





Quality Appliances 


@ DISPOSALLS® 


Look To Hotpoint For The Finest — First!  wiictussas "2 t0o0 siete” "Ainchuatc wasnt 
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General Mills Tru-}[eat Iron 





QUA 
Steam Ironing Attachment 
~The Complitily modem ironing Team! 


RESTS SAFELY ; 


Big Silverware Coupons for Queen Bess Pattern Tudor 
Plate by Oneida Community Silversmiths now given 
'¢ With the purchase of Tru-Heat Iron, Steam Ironing 


Autachment, New General Mills Automatic Toaster... 
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Take a long, loving 
look at the remark- 
able General Mills 
Tru-Heat Iron with 


the tapered heel. 


See how it's actually 
shaped for speed. 
Irons backward as 


smoothly as forward... 


covers more ironing 


with every stroke... 
rests safely on its 
side when not in use! 
And that's not all... 


“Spam Hachetot” 
eee. 


You'll be surprised 
how quickly the Steam 
Ironing Attachment for 
the Tru-Heat Iron pays 
for itself -- by doing 
speedier, easier 
pressing than you ever 
thought possible. 

Such an economical 
way to freshen suits, 
slacks, dresses...such 
a simple way to give 
home-tailored clothes 
a "professional" look. 














Ask - It Basket! 


| 
By Oris Cantrell | 
| 





From Silver to Gold 

“Now that we have electricity, | 
| plan to convert my mantle lamps. | 
They are silver. I should like to paint | 
them gold. Can you tell me how?” | 
Mrs. W. J. D., Georgia. 

You can paint your lamps easily | 
and with little expense. Buy a bronze | 
powder in the shade of gold you de- | 
sire. You will also need some bronz- | 
ing liquid to mix with the powder. | 
A 30-cent package of each will be | 
enough. Be sure to follow the direc- | 
tions on the package. The lamp} 
should be thoroughly cleaned and 
dried, too, before you apply paint. 


Decorating Colors 


“I plan to redecorate my living 
room. I have been told that since it 
has a northern exposure, I should use 
warm colors. Will you explain what 
is meant by warm colors?” 

Mrs. A. M. O., Mississippi. | 

Warm colors include various shades | 
of red and yellow. Of course, this | 
does not mean you can’t have other | 
colors. Rust, pink, orange, wine, | 
brown and many variations are also 
good. It is well, also, to include a bit 
of cool color. The warm colors seem | 
to advance while cool colors recede. 
If you have a room done entirely in | 
| warm colors, you will feel crowded | 
| out. You can hardly go wrong if you | 
| key your color scheme to something | 
|in nature, such as a lovely wooded | 
| hillside in autumn. 








Enameling New Woodwork 
“Recent remodeling of my home 
included a new kitchen. How should | 
I treat the new woodwork before 
applying enamel?” ~— Mrs. T. O. C., 
North Carolina. 





The first step is to apply a liquid | 
| filler. After that should come one or | 
two coats of enamel undercoat, tinted | 
| the color of your enamel. Finish with 
| one or two coats of gloss or semi-gloss 
|enamel. At least 24 hours’ drying 
|time should be allowed between | 
coats, and any surface irregularities | 
should be removed with sandpaper 
after each coating except the last. 
| You will find that a good grade of 
| enamel is easy to apply. 





Sorrowful Susie 


My nylon slip was such a dream, 
And I washed it ever so carefully; 

Now it draws at every seam, 

| ’Tho 1 ironed it almost prayerfully. 








The fault was not in laundry meth- 
ods. The next time you buy a nylon 
| slip, be sure it’s stitched with nylon 
thread. If it has lace on it, be sure 








PERT PAIR 


May seem like a minor miracle—but these 
sleek separates were actually made from 
flour and feed bags! In exactly one day 
— with the help of Simplicity Pattern 
#3157. "Course they got that indispen- 
sable Linit® Starching to make them 
fashion-right: neat, fresh, jaunty—with 
that captivating “Crisp Look”. 

Linit actually penetrates fabrics — 
makes’em stay crisp and perky farlonger. 
They drape beautifully, iron easily. 

Try Linit once—you'll never be with- 
out it! No cooking. Just mix with cold 
water, add boiling water, dilute and use. 
Note how in the washing Linit floats 
out dirt—prevents greying. 

Write for free copy of National Cotton 
Council’s new book on what and how 
to sew with bag cottons. Address Jane 


Ashley, Dept.P, Box 1291, Trenton, N. J. 
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Beautiful 
Dreams 


Thousands have found the ready answer 
to beautiful dreams . .. dreams of happy 
days of fruitful work, of delightful play. Yes, 
it is wonderful to feel well. 

BD means Beautiful Dreams for BD 
means Black-Draught. This is not a sedative 
but a friendly laxative that so readily an- 
swers the call for help when ordinary con- 
stipation causes temporary upset stomach, 
headaches; restless, sleepless nights. Black- 
Draught is pure. It is scientifically prepared 
from finest imported herbs. Taken as di- 
rected, it relieves ordinary constipation with 
gentle, natural-like action, promptly and 
thoroughly. Black-Draught costs a penny or 
less a dose. Get it from your dealer today. 

FOR CHILDREN, Syrup of Black-Draught 
is a pleasant-tasting liquid. 


BLACK- DRAUGHT 








THE FAMILY 
LAXATIVE 














| A/so BARGAIN 
B, EXTRA 3: GIVEN 


Percales, Prints, Ginghams, 

tin, Crepes. Voiles, Shirtings. etc. 
jew clean gouds direct from us at big savine 
T Pieces up to three yards. Newest patterns lor 
Be dresses. Our finest quality 


SEND NO MONEY Pe», posvman $1.9 
del, 4 $. i! 
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“4 Satistaction guaranteed or money back 


EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 





| the lace is nylon, too. 


Dept. S-46, Greenfield, Mass. 
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Relaxing for Good Looks 


day’s tension is greatest is 
best of all. If that is impos- 
sible, snatch a few minutes, 
or even seconds to relax, 
either right where you are 
or in the silence of your 
own or some other quiet 
room. You won't lose any- 
thing ... but tension. You 
will gain refreshment of 
body, nerves, and spirit 
that will help you whiz 
through your next tasks 
and make up the nap time. 

And here’s how to relax. 
You may sit in a comfort- 
able chair, with your hips well back 
in it and your feet propped up above 
your head. Be careful to select a chair 
that will safely tilt to this angle. The 
ordinary straight chair is not safe. If 
this isn’t convenient find a comfort- 
able chair and prop your feet on a 
stool with several pillows on it. Or you 
may lie flat on your back, with a very 
small pillow, if any, under your head, 
two pillows under your hips, and your 
feet propped up on the headboard or 
footboard of the bed. 

Now close your eyes. Stretch your 
eyelids, your mouth, your neck, your 
back, your fingers, your arms, your 
toes, your feet, your legs. Stre-e-t-c-h 
... St-r-e-t-c-h as far as you can. Then 
give ‘em a surprise. Suddenly let 
them sag, just as though they were 
objects you had dropped. 





Stretch . . . and then let your muscles relax. 
By Sally Carter 


ENSION, strain, fatigue of mind 

or body — call them what you 
will. They all detract from the good 
looks of any woman, young or old. If 
continued, they will age her “before 
her time.” Yet they are a part of 
every life. 

Some of the strain can be prevent- 
ed; some cannot. By learning how to 
take such strain, you can avoid hav- 
ing it leave indelible imprints on your 
face, body, and spirit. 

Planning your days is most impor- 
tant in helping you manage your 
stresses and strains instead of having 
them manage you. And here are 
some of the factors that for beauty’s 
sake and for health’s sake, should 


enter into the planning. : = 
ad & As Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 


famous minister and author, said in a 
talk on release from strain, you can 
imagine yourself as a sack of potatoes, 
tied up tight. Then imagine all the 
potatoes as dumped out, leaving you 
a limp sack, freed from the tension 
that bound you. Once released from 
these tensions, think for a moment of 
a tranquil scene like the “green pas- 
tures” and “still waters” of the 
twenty-third Psalm, and you will feel 
their tranquility relaxing you further. 


First, begin and end your day 
with a few minutes of silence so deep 
that you can feel God’s serenity and 
peace stealing over you. Then you 
know that you can meet the challenge 
of the day or can rest through the 
night, leaving “the cares that infest 
the day” in His hands. 

Second, begin and end each day 
with a stretching of every muscle that 
is under your control in your body. 
Stretch as though you were trying to 
reach infinity. When you let go, If you can take a walk, even for five 
nerves and muscles will spring back, or 10 minutes a day, you can make it 
released from tension. You can dothis a tonic for taut nerves and _ tired 
exercise standing up or lying in bed. muscles. Stand tall, as though trying 
It’s a good “waker-upper.” to reach the sky with your head, hold 
your chest up, and breathe deeply as 
you swing along in long strides. Even 
a walk around your yard will help. 


Third, don’t let those nerves 
and muscles get strung up again, 
if you can help it. Be sure that your 
sink, your ironing board, your clothes- 
line, your washtub are the right 
height for you. Eliminate unneces- 
sary, fatiguing work, and consider the 
necessary work as exercise that can be 
fun. Then it will be as slimming as 
tennis or golf, if you do it correctly. 


Learn to relax, for health’s sake 
and beauty’s sake, but most of all for 
your spirit’s sake. Practice relaxing 
until you develop a technique of your 
own. Keep on relaxing at work or at 
play, wherever and whenever you 
can. And some day you will realize 
that you have not only a tranquil 
spirit, but the serene, tranquil expres- 
sion you may envy in others. 


Fourth, plan definite periods, how- 
ever short they must be, for relaxing. 
A half hour’s nap whenever your 











|Get "Em Now \7 —" 


0 Be Yourself Beautifully 


0 Kindergarten to College Beauty 
for Daughters 





_ Order today the free beauty leaflets 
isted below. Check those you desire, 
ll in coupon, and mail to Sally Carter, 
Home Department, The Progressive 


armer, at office nearest you—Dallas, ena eee a ee ere ee erm Cee 
Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 
O How To Buy Cosmetics Wisely Street or RFD............ RT 


0 Real Foes of Beauty 
QO Why Have Wrinkles? a ccvansaruncrs tease NN Sp ene 





thirsty skin needs. 
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"Wehe proud of the black, sheep im own family!” 
soys MRS. HELENE HARPER 
“We're proud of Danny!” says Mrs. Harper of Cromwell, Indiana. “He was the 


adorable black lamb in Walt Disney’s “So Dear to My Heart’. 


“With Danny, and a flock of other blue-ribbon winners to see, visitors come to 
our farm by the carload. So besides doing a long list of farm chores, I have to 
double as hostess to many guests. 

“Naturally, | want to look my best. That’s why, in-between chores, I smooth on 
Jergens Lotion. It keeps my hands softer and lovelier than anything I’ve ever found.” 





i % -~ my ae “s a s ie 
“Feeding my own flock means lots of hand- 


drying kitchen work. But Jergens Lotion 


“After work, my hands welcome soothing 
Jergens Lotion! It’s never oily or sticky.” 
(And only 10¢ to $1, plus tax.) 


a 
prevents roughness and redness. 





oe 


Try this film test. To soften, a lotion or 
cream should be absorbed by upper lay- 
ers of skin. Jergens contains quickly-ab- 
sorbed ingredients doctors recommend — 
no heavy oils that coat skin. Proof? Water 
won't “bead” on hand smoothed with 
Jergens (left) as with lotion or cream 
ty that leaves a heavy, oily film (right). 


More women use Jergens Lotion than any other hand care in the world! 


“My girls will have lovely 
hands, too—they’ve started 
Jergens Lotion care!” Being 
liquid, Jergens quickly fur- 
nishes softening moisture 
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“Rises faster,” says 
Mrs. R. A. MacMillan, 
Richmond, Virginia, winner 
at State Fair and Atlantic 
Rural Exposition Contests. 
“I’ve never used a livelier 
yeast. It works so fast... 
gives me perfect results.” 


“Dissolves faster, 
says Mrs. C. B. Player, 
Bishopville, S. C., first prize 
winner at Lee County Fair. 
“You just can’t beat it for 
speed. All youdoiscombine 
it with water, stir well and 
presto! It’s ready to use!” 


“Easier to use,” says 
Mrs. J. Custis Griffin, Shan- 
non, Miss., first prize win- 
ner at Miss.-Ala. Fair. “*No 
tiresome waiting, no special 
directions to follow. It’s 
really a joy to use New Im- 
proved Fleischmann’s,.” 





Yes—America’s cooking experts agree—no other 
yeast can beat New Improved Fleischmann’s for 
speed, for convenience! It stays active for months 
when keptcool and dry. It willstay active even longer 
if you keep it in the refrigerator. When you bake at 
home, use New Improved Fleischmann’s Dry Yeast. 


AMERICA’S PRIZE-WINNING COOKS 
PREFER FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 




















Three Recipes for Canning Meat 


O many readers express their in- 

terest in canning meat that we 
are pleased to offer three popular 
recipes. Using thoroughly cleaned 
and scalded equipment and properly 
prepared meat, it is easy to can a va- 
riety of meat dishes that your family 
will enjoy. Maybe you have a young 
calf or hog to kill before the last 
cold weather is gone. 


Chili 


Fifteen pounds coarsely ground meat. 

(beef is preferable but pork will do), 2 

cups chopped onion, 2 tablespoons 

chopped garlic, 3 cups suet or 2 cups fat, 

2 cups chili powder (to make a mild chili), 

Y, to Y2 cup salt, 3 teaspoons comino 
seed, water to suit. 


Melt fat, add meat, and sear until 
white. Mix chili powder in well. Add 
salt, comino seed, onions, and garlic. 
Cook together 15 minutes, stirring 
constantly. Add water to make de- 
sired consistency and cook 15 min- 
utes longer. Fill sterilized containers 
with boiling chili. Seal and process 
immediately. (No. 3 tin cans and 
quart jars, 90 minutes at 10 pounds 
pressure; No. 2 cans, 65 minutes; pint 
jars, 55 minutes; No. 1 cans and half 
pints, 55 minutes.) When processed, 
remove cooker from fire. For No. 2 or 
smaller cans, open petcock, releasing 
all stem so dial registers zero. Re- 
move cans from cooker at once and 
plunge them in cold water. For glass 
jars or No. 3 cans, do not open pet- 


cock until the gauge registers zero. 
After opening petcock, open cooker. 
Allow jars to remain in cooker 15 to 
20 minutes, then remove carefully. If 
lids are not the self-seal type, tighten 
them immediately. If you use No. 3 
cans, they should be set in cold water 
as soon as the cooker is opened. 

After containers are thoroughly 
cooled, they should be labeled and 
stored in cool, dark place. 


Stew Meat 


Cut meat into cubes 1 to 1% inches 
thick. Use 1 tablespoon salt for each 
2 pounds meat. Cover with boiling 
water or broth and simmer until meat 
is heated through, about 10 to 15 min- 
utes. Drain, pack into containers, and 
cover with boiling broth. Do not 
steam, but follow steps for process- 
ing, cooling, sealing, and storing as 
given for chili. (It is better to add 
fresh or canned vegetables to the 
stew meat when you are preparing it 
for serving, rather than to can vege- 
tables with meat.) 


Hash Meat 


Remove the meat from the gristle 
and bone. Bring to boil and pack hot 
into container. Cover with boiling 
broth and seal. Follow directions as 
given for chili for processing, sealing, 
cooling, and storing. 


Try These Two Meat Dishes 


O you have a heart in your 

smokehouse? Those less expen- 
sive cuts of meat are still receiving 
noteworthy attention, so home econ- 
omists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture suggest some easy but 
tasty recipes. 


Flank, Neck, or Shank 


Stew meat comes from these cuts 
of lamb or veal. Flour the meat cubes 
and let them brown. Add water, cov- 
er, and let simmer about 2 hours or 
until tender. Add cubes of vegeta- 
bles, seasoning, and additional liquid 


the last half hour. Thicken the sauce. 


You may also grind these cuts, shape 
them into patties, and broil them. 


Beef Heart 


Remove blood vessels, fill with a 
soft bread-crumb stuffing, sew or 
skewer, and brown the heart. Place 
in a baking dish, add a small amount 
of water, cover, and cook until tender 
in a 300 degree F. oven about 4 hours. 


Pork Heart 


Slice the heart, flour it, and brown 
lightly. Add a little water, cover con- 
tainer, and simmer until brown. You 
may also prepare it as for beef heart. 





Savory stew or good meat patties may be made from 
the flank, neck, or shank pieces of lamb or veal. 








Gets Red-Hot in 30 Seconds! 





Sensational Westinghouse $S/PER-COROX ® Surface Unit 
on “Commander” Speed-Electric Range cooks 
bacon and eggs in 3 short minutes 


You'll hardly believe your eyes when you see 
this fabulous new SupER-Corox Unit in action. 
Talk about speed! It gives you piping hot soup 
for four in 3 minutes ... makes afternoon tea 
for a quick pickup in less than 2 minutes... 
brings fresh or frozen vegetables to steaming in 
3 short minutes . . . warms leftovers in less 
time than it takes to set the table. In a dozen 
other ways, this grand new unit clips precious 
minutes off meal preparation. 

But speed’s only half the story about this 
marvelous new Commander Speed-Electric 
Range. Wait ’till you see it. 

It has exclusive Color-Glance Controls that tell 


by color which unit is on and at what heat. 

The exclusive Miracle Oven bakes perfectly in 
any rack position. There’s no shifting of hot 
racks ... you can bake anywhere. 

It gives you completely automatic cooking. The 
built-in electric timer gives automatic control 
of both oven and appliance outlet. 

Choose a single or double-oven model in the 
new Commander. Both have the sensational 
Super-Corox Unit. See them, and the other 
great Westinghouse Speed-Electric Ranges at 
your retailer’s, today. Prices start at $149.95, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Appliance 
Division, Mansfield, Ohio. *Trade Mark 


See TV's Top Dramatic Show...““STUDIO ONE”... Every Week 


YoU CAN BE SURE..1F ITS Westinghouse 





Waste-Away Cleaner 





$ie 


Tank Cleaner 





Laundromat 


Home Freezer 

















-+.0f course, 
it’s electric! 


EXCLUSIVE SUPER-COROX UNIT... fastest heat- 


ing electric range unit on the American market 
today. Saves many precious minutes. 






















COLOR-GLANCE CONTROLS... out of the Steam 
Zone. Each unit has the 5 different heats you 
need for all kinds of surface cooking. 


NEW “RANCHO” SPEED-ELECTRIC RANGE... with 
extra tuck-away space. 4 surface units. Large 
True-Temp oven. Low price, high value. 









Exhaust Fan Coffee Maker 
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2238—A soft two-piece dress with shawl collar, nipped waist, hip-rounding 
eplum. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 18: 3% yards 54-inch fabric. 
pe} ; 
2304—Simulated redingote lines—emphasizing the trim and slim look—make 
this style the choice of smart women everywhere. Sizes 16 to 48. Size 18: 4% 
yards 39-inch material. 
2202—Basically, this is the new slim-line silhouette—but with a soft side drape 
to make it more becoming. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: 4% yards 39-inch fabric. 
2305—Cuffed kimono sleeves and unpressed pieated skirt add to the ample, 
soft lines of this dress. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 4% yards 39-inch fabric. 
2185—For daytime or date, you'll select this for its simple collared-and-cuffed 
bodice and the full skirt. Sizes 11 to 19. Size 13: 3% yards 39-inch fabric. 
2306—A washable with all the answers. It’s trim-looking . . . its lines are 
flattering . . . and it’s easy to make! Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: 4% yards fabric. 
2285—Three-piece ensemble to gladden the heart of any young lady! Sizes 2 
to 8. Size 4: jumper and bolero, 1% yards 54-inch material; blouse, 1% yards 35- 
inch. Applique included. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON ANOTHER PATTERN PAGE, 
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If you can hang a curtain... 
you can apply 


Yet this amazing tile-like wall covering is so durable it never needs 


refinishing! Looks, feels, cleans like tile! yourself! 
COSTS LESS THAN 13¢ A SQ. FT. 





Bi 
a hey 


LOOK FOR THIS BACKING 
—IT IDENTIFIES GENUINE 
CONGOWALL 






= just paste to the wall... that’s all! 


®@ A cinch to apply ! Congowall is flexible, @ For kitchens, baths, halls! You can cover 
easy to handle, yet thick and sturdy! a 10-foot wall wainscot-high with Congowall for about $6.00! 
@ Easy to cut and fit! A sharp knife is all @ Wide pattern choice! Gay plain or smart 
you need. Mortar-like lines conceal seams! shaded tile patterns in a sweeping range of colors! 


®@ Exclusive patented fiber backing! Only Congowall has this backing that assures lastingly trouble-free installation! 


costs little! looks like a million! ends refinishing! 


@ Streamline your walls! Congowall looks @ Satisfaction guaranteed! Congowall carries the 
like expensive hand-set tile . . . colorful, clean, sparkling! Gold Seal guarantee of satisfaction or your money back! 
@ Resists nicks, scratches, cracks! Heavy, gleaming @ Made by a famous maker! Congowall 
baked-on enamel takes the most rugged household wear. was developed by Congoleum-Nairn, makers 
@ Always looks sparkling fresh! of famous Gold Seal Congoleum and Nairn Linoleum! 
Congowall is easy to clean ~ wen 
and wonderfully easy to keep clean! covernng 
of enduring 
= s beauty 
SN arent a ARERR RSS IRIE a ARES NRL + eA RAR SS SAAR 
©1950, Congoleum-Nairn Inc. “Congoleum” and “Nairn” Kearny, N.J. Makers of guaranteed floor and wall coverings: Nairn Linoleum 





ere registered trademarks of Congoleum-Nairn Inc. Nairn Asphalt Tile ¢ Nairn Self-Polishing Wax « Congoleum e« Congowall 
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O longer is it just a question of 

“What’s cooking?”—it’s also im- 
portant to know “What’s freezing?” 
It’s sometimes surprising, too. Only 
|a few days ago I was looking into the 
|large freezer at the home of Mrs. 
|G. M. McMillan in Bamberg County, 
|S. C. “I often freeze possum in late 
| fall when they’re fat,” Mrs. McMillan 
|told me. I learned the Bamberg 
| County method of dressing a possum. 
Singe and scrape the animal carefully 
—finish with a red hot iron to remove 
all small hairs and fuzz. Wash clean, 
draw, dress, and let the possum stand 
in salty water two days. Boil until 
tender, then bake with sweet pota- 
toes and onions. Baste generously 
| with barbecue sauce. This tip to new 
| cooks: No ma’am, you won't have to 
grease the pot! 

Another recipe for “angels on 
horseback” comes from Mrs. W. A. 
| Shadow, Meigs County, Tenn. “We 
| wrap a cube of Cheddar (American) 
| cheese in bacon and put it on a long- 
| handled fork or sharpened stick. The 
| children like to cook these over fire 
|or coals. We put them in toasted or 
plain rolls and sometimes add water- 
cress, lettuce, or tomato.” 








Salmagundi 

The Farmers Weekly, an English 
farm magazine, supplied us with the 
recipe for salmagundi, a recent re- 
quest to Memory Book. 


Cold meat, hard-cooked eggs, sliced 

beets, pickled red cabbage, grated ham 

or tongue, grated carrot, parsley, and 
other vegetables. 





Place a small bowl upside down 
in the center of a platter. Cube meat 
(chicken, game, veal, or pork), Butter 
bowl and platter lightly. Start build- 
ing the salmagundi by placing a ring 

| of white meat or poultry about 1% in- 
| ches wide and 1 inch high around the 
| bowl. Then add a ring of brown meat 
|and follow with tiny rolls of cooked 
ham. The next ring might be whites 
of egg, chopped or diced, decorated 
with tiny fronds of parsley, diced 
beet, or grated carrot. Now make an 
attractive ring of finely mashed pota- 
to, piped on, with thinly sliced onions 
in the pattern. 





For a perfect fall dinner, broil a slice of ham until browned. Garnish 
with canned peach halves also broiled last few minutes ham cooked. 








By Sallie Hill 


Fill the remainder of the dish it- 
self with rows of mixed items left 
over from the centerpiece. The final 
ring should be a row of pickled red 
cabbage. Serve with sauce. 


Salmagundi Sauce 


Two teaspoons prepared mustard, 2 

tablespoons salad oil, pinch salt, cayenne 

pepper, 3 tablespoons vinegar, juice of 1 

lemon, 3 teaspoons not sauce, 2 tea- 

spoons sugar. 

Mix the mustard, salad oil, salt, 
and pepper until well blended. Very 
gradually add remaining ingredients 
and beat until quite smooth. 


Baked Pears 
Make the most of your pear crop 
with this easy fruit dessert. 


Six small pears, juice of V2 lemon, water, 
sugar, 3 tablespoons butter. 


Cut pears in halves, removing the 
cores. Put the lemon juice in a bak- 
ing dish and add enough water to 
cover the bottom. Place the pear 
halves cut side down in the dish. 
Cover and bake at 375 degrees F. for 
20 to 25 minutes, depending on ripe- 
ness of the fruit. At the end of the 
baking time, remove cover, tum 
pears, and sprinkle each half with 
sugar. Add butter. Return to oven 
to glaze and complete baking. Serve 
hot or chilled. They may be used 
chilled as a breakfast fruit or as a des- 
sert. They are also good as a meat 
accompaniment when broiled or 
heated in the oven. Allow one large 
half for each serving. 


Mary Agnes’ Pudding 


Guests at the home of Miss Mary 
Agnes Gordon, Coahoma County, 
Miss., give this dish top rating. Note 
how easy it is to make: 


Eight slices white bread, 2 cups grated 

cheese, 4 eggs, 3 cup butter, 3 cups 

milk, 1 teaspoons salt, Y3 teaspoon 
dry mustard. 

Spread bread with butter and cut 
each slice into 4 pieces. Alternate 
layers of cheese and bread in baking 
dish so that the cheese is on top. 
Combine milk, eggs (slightly beaten), 
and seasonings. Pour mixture over 
cheese and bread. Bake in a slow 
oven (325 degrees F.) for about 40 
minutes. Yield: 8 servings. 
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New for You 


By the Wishbone Editor 





ee 


It’s a snappy idea—we're talking about 
“Snappi-Didi”—the form-fit snap-on dia- 
per. White ones are sold by the dozen 
for $3.98; gift package containing one 
each of pink, blue, maize, and white 
sells for $1.69. Available in department 
stores or from Kenroe, Inc., 706 Broad- 
way, Kansas City, Mo. 





With Slice-a-Slice you can make thin 
melba toast or those ever-so-dainty 
sandwiches for your party. Sold with or 
without special bread knife. With knife, 
$2.85 from Aldon Products Company, 
Duncannon, Pa. 





To delight the small ones, cooky cut- 
ters are now available in animal and 
Mother Goose designs. These cutters 
are molded of red polystyrene. They 
decorate and cut the cooky in one op- 
eration. Ten cents each at most depart- 
ment and variety stores. 





The Dazey “Crackit” is a new nut- 
cracker, simple to operate and available 
in scveral colors. It cracks the ends and 
then splits the shell lengthwise so that 
meat comes out uncrushed. Three styles, 
thre. prices; $3.95, $4.95, $5.95. Made 
by Dazey Corporation, St. Louis 7, Mo. 


Bib-Kit is fitted with four useful pock- 
ets on one side and a crumb-catcher 


pocket on the other. Included also in 
the kit is a small plastic tablecloth to 
rotect high chair, table, or Mother’s 
= May be wiped clean with a damp 
cloth. The kit retails for $1.25 and is 
available from Marlin Products Corp., 
4630 N. Broadway, Chicago 40, IIl. 





Good news: To adapt your nice old oil 
lamp, simply unscrew the old wick 
burner and replace it with a Nalco 
Adapter. These adapters come in sev- 
eral sizes and prices to fit your lamp. 
Available from North American Elec- 
tric Lamp Co., St. Louis 6, Mo. 





Both Bostwick Household Spray Wax 
and Automobile Spray Wax are labor- 
savers. Wax is sprayed on and wiped 
lightly. No rubbing or polishing need- 
ed. Large 12-ounce can of either costs 
$1.69 from Bostwick Laboratories, Inc., 
706 Bostwick Avenue, Bridgeport 5, 
Conn., or at local department store. 





Xtra-shelf helps to store your dishes 
with greater safety and convenience. 
Both the double and single Xtra-shelf 
make use of between-shelf space other- 
wise wasted. Double shelf, $2; single 
shelf, $1.85 from your housewares de- 
partment or The Stavert Company, Inc., 
10 Berkeley Place, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Quaker Oats helps grow 
"STARS OF THE 
UTURE 


Doctors say the more often youngsters ' 
eal breakfast, the better they grow: 
se a recent survey shows 
enough breakfast. 


eat a good oatm 
They say that becau 
only 1 school child in 5 gets 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS IS QUAKER OATS ! 


A GIANT i7) Nutrition £ Mother, your youngsters get more 
endurance from oatmeal than from “6 
whole-grain cereal! To help your boy or gir 
become a success— serve good, hot — 
ishing Quaker Oats several times a week: 


any other 
growth, more 


A GIANT (7 Value / Less than i¢ a serving! 
Penny for penny, oatmeal is the richest pao 
of all leading types of cereals in 4 vital foo 
elements: Protein, Vitamin By, Food-Energy, 
and Food-Iron. 


a etanr in Hovor! People eat more 

-.. Quaker Oats than any other cereal in the 

oe world because THEY LOVE 

esd THAT QUAKER OATS FLAVOR! 

Every spoonful is packed with 
creamy-delicious goodness! 


QUAKER AND MOTHER'S OATS 
ARE THE SAME 


Less than ()) a serving 











Helps for Homemakers 


Your October “Send-for” List 


OMEMAKERS will get double 

pleasure from this set —a laundry 
hamper and a shoeshine kit. All mem- 
bers of the family will find these items 
useful, too. Ask for Kit and Hamper 
280. Complete directions for both are 
included. 25 cents. 


Food Preservation 
[] Freeze Your Meat, Butter, and Eggs. 
You'll enjoy preparing meals with 
these frozen products. 5 cents. 
[]) When the weather gets cold, you 
will want some home-raised fresh 
meat. How To Can Beef tells you how 
to take care of it. 5 cents. 
1) The Know-How of Canning Meat 
gives recipes for pork and beef. 
5 cents, 
Food 
[) Eat More Sweet Potatoes. This leaf- 
let gives you recipes for our chiffon 
pie, buns, lady fingers, and cookies, all 
made with sweet potatoes. 5 cents. 


(1 Ifa lunch box is your problem, cheer 

up—here’s Help for Those School 

Lunches in our leaflet. 5 cents. 

<a 1) Everybody likes 

Delicious Pecan 

Dishes. Try our rec- 

ipes for pecan pie, 

pralines, date nut 

bars, and many oth- 

ers. 5 cents. 

[) Homemakers in 

our Southern 

states helped us prepare Recipes To 

Share. You will like bean soup from 

Louisiana, rice bread from Virginia, 

sweet potato biscuit from Alabama, and 
corn light bread from Tennessee. 

5 cents. 

(1) As a change from so much talk about 

the cold war, you'll like Peace Plat- 

ters, a leaflet giving low cost menus and 

recipes for an entire week. 5 cents. 

©) Short’nin’ bread, Sally Lunn, beaten 

biscuits, and spoon bread all found 

their way into Selected Southern Reci- 

pes cookbook. 10 cents. 

0) Selected Southern Cakes will give 

you enough recipes to keep you busy 

for many a day. You'll find fruit cakes, 


pound cakes, yellow cakes, white cakes 
. any kind you want. 50 cents 
(J For a special treat, try Cooking With 
Honey. Breads, drinks, cakes, and 
ice creams —are all delightful whe: 
sweetened with honey. 5 cents 


Entertainment 

0) Be old-fashioned and have a Hallow 
een Hay Ride. The leaflet suggests 

both active and quiet games. 5 cents 

() If your crowd likes to dress up, have 
A Merry Masquerade Party. Get ow 

leaflet for suggestions for decorations 

games, and costumes. 5 cents 

[) Keep your own young ghosts and 
goblins at home with good home- 

made Spooky Food and Fun. 5 cents. 

(1) You can’t resist 
the directions for 

making the bewitch- 

ing black cat given 

in our Black Magic 

for Halloween leaf- 

let. It also suggests 

games and refresh- 

ments. 5 cents. 

C1 Food for the Fun Festival gives reci- 
pes for delicious refreshments for 

any time of the year. 5 cents. 


Home Improvement 
(1) You can beautify your yard if you 
will Grow More Irises. This little 
leaflet describes their cultivation and 
lists some good varieties. 5 cents. 
[1] How and When To Plant Bulbs is a 
leaflet giving step-by-step directions 
for planting various bulbs. 
1) Before you make definite plans for 
setting shrubs, see our leaflet, Land- 
scape Planning for Southern Homes, for 
good suggestions. 5 cents. 
[1] Care of African Violets tells you how 
to care for old plants and start new 
ones. 5 cents. 


Children 
IZ, [) Six- to nine-year- 
- olds will enjoy 
W™- giving a Pumpkin 
Party for Children. 
They will especially 
like the novel way of 
serving the good re- 
freshments. 5 cents. 
CC) Get 45 Faworite Riddles of Little 
Folks and save them for the next 
rainy day. 5 cents. 
(1) The children will ask for Miss Kate 
Stories, time after time. The leaflet 
gives two interesting stories. 5 cents. 
(1) Color crayons are like magic for chil- 
dren. Storybook Characters To Col- 
or will entrance them. They'll find six 
of their favorite characters here. 5 cents. 





The Popular Ranch House 





(1) This 3-bedroom plan has room for living. You'll like the large kitchen 

with its connecting utility room and breakfast nook. The living room, 
dining room, and screened porch are excellent for entertaining. The bedrooms 
are so arranged that you don’t hear noises from kitchen. Order blueprints. $1. 


© For this floor plan and other good ones, order our House Plan Booklet. 


15 cents. 











Check leaflets or booklets you desire, fill in coupon, and mail to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Check prices 


carefully. No c.o.d.’s, please. 
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True Smokeless 
Broiling...here from 














Childbirth Articles Needed 





My daughter and I enjoyed Mary 
Eleanor Weller’s article, “I Con- 
quered My Fear of Childbirth,” in 
your May 1950 issue. 

Our Mary is expecting her second 
baby and says she will ask her doctor 
to refrain from using drugs, if pos- 
sible. She, too, wants 
| to see just how easy or Yh 
| hard normal labor real- of 
ly is. I think since so aX 
|many people are fac- ANS 
| ing childbirth so ignor- C iy 
antly, something con- 
cerning pregnancy and childbirth 
should be given room in every issue | 
of your magazine. : 

I enjoy The Progressive Farmer so 
much that when I think it’s overdue 
I worry for fear the postman acci- 
A Se aieanee | dentally gave it to someone else. I 

re you giving | have not missed a copy in five years. | 
Mrs. Irene Shaw, Florida. | 


her your Home Demonstration Clubs | Guarded by 


_ Houschooping 





























fa on 9 | Several years ago we organized a} 

all-out love? home demonstration club with only | 
five members. It soon grew to 20. | 
|Our community is 18 miles from the 

















Su" doctors put it this way: “Al- county seat where our training Patented PHILCO 
ways love your child without | schools, achievement day programs, Broil-Under-Glass Principle 
. ‘ | and county council meetings are held. 
holding back. Let her know she is | - - 
, ? , lis te a | Many of us go in trucks and return - The Greatest New Idea 
"I ] > ‘ | 
the most wonderful baby in the | tired but happy, because we have | RES ; 
world! Your love gives her self- | learned something new and _— es Soe in home cooking since the 
confidence—helps her grow up feel- | Our two cemeteries were . a run-| Nx invention of the electric range 
ing attractive, successful.” | down —o so _ —_ : 1e rs - ‘ 
our projec ° 1e enure neignpornooc } , » E ; ° 
: N y you can actually b 
Also for real beauty and self-con- zave both time and money. After! : fi ow you can actually broil under 
EF é 7 4 eB glass, without smoke in your kitchen, 
fidence your baby ne eds to grow up cleaning the grounds, we set out without soot and stain on your range. 
with a well-shape -d head, a straight shrubs, made walks, and put up At last true smokeless broiling—and 
strong back. a fine. full chest ea \fences. An arch over the entrance No Smoke, No Soot, No Stain! only Philco gives it to you. 
: re > < . St, > ern > , 
etre: ih legs. B build tk : | bears the name. Tempered oven-glass shield prevents And you can have one of these won- 
straight legs. Dutto buildthem your | We felt that our young folks need- | speneene gua lee striking red- derful Philco Electric Ranges with a 
> } > 7 > sore hh: 10t broiler coils—eliminates cause ble , . a ’ 
doctor will tell you that every baby ied some recreation, so we have sing- ake cae aa ae fat oven - the price you'd usually 
T: ° . aV : y 7e ang 
needs extra Vitamin D regularly, |ing parties and games for them. shield allows infra-red heat rays to pay for a single oven range. 

S me les SO Oe ie Beles penetrate food...cook it fast. Nine beautiful one and two oven 
every day. Without that extra Vita- Mrs. N. G. Grubbs, Arkansas. with its flavorful juices retained. ranges to choose from, as low as 
min D your baby cannot build sound P. F. Fans $144.95. At your dealer's now! 

| 
bones and teeth. | All the folks around . 


| here are great Progres- owe 
Because one natural source has |. tithe & | ee 
, |sive Farmer fans. I y’ 
stood the test of time so well, many | ; Biches ¥ G 


i}heard a woman say 


if )) Top Quality —Top Value 
in Refrigerators 


doctors and mothers always depend | the other day that it is 7 W/ | | j ; ip 

on it—Squibb Cod Liver Oil. You | the best bargain shed * a a Lise -geaenagal 7“ Bites Ete pitqgne, br 
can count on it to help your baby | ever gotten! Mrs. E. L. S., ile feet. You'll see true = le ag full- width built- : 
TEN cael Denes and tenths Se | North Carolina. » freezers—fully adjustable shelves—the new Quick 


Chiller...and many other exclusive Philco features. 
At prices that make Philco America’s top refrigerator 


— value. 
W 


don’t delay. Start it now! Get Squibb The Progressive Farmer is one of 
thé best magazines printed, I believe. 
It supplies all kinds of information 











Cod Liver Oil for your baby today! 

















& on any subject. What else could a ae YO 
. ) —, | person expect? Mrs. W. C. Franks, A New High in Freezer : on Zz 
Texas. convenience, economy and value 





fin 
e, full chests From 4 to 30 cubic feet—140 to 1050 pounds food 


Care of Roses 
capacity—chest models and uprights— temperatures 





strong backs ee sal ; , 

9 Roses are my favorite flower, cspe- as low as 15° below zero for sharp freezing — frozen 
well-shaped heads cially the Red Radiance. It furnishes storage at scientifically approved zero zone temper- 
aioe ' beautiful blossoms from early spring atures. The greatest value in home freezers today. 

7 ge to late fall with so little attention. 


are built by | I plant my roses where they can 
be enjoyed by anyone who comes 


' : along. They supply cut flowers, too, 
QUIBB for the house when I need them. 


. They do well in good garden soil,: 
“7 oll with barnyard fertilizer added in 
early spring. Mrs. D. W. Bond, 


Tennessee. 





Finest Tone in Recorded Music 


Here's your greatest value in 3-speed radio-phono- 
graph. Plays all records, all sizes, all speeds fully auto- 
matically. Philco Sager eae Reproducer gives finest 
tone ever achieved from recorded music, With new 
Philco supersensitive AM radio, In beautiful Mahog- 
any or Blond veneer cabinet, 
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“My daughter’s mud-splattered jeans, my daintiest hand towels— 
everything is fresher, brighter now that I wash the quick-clean way with 


a General Electric Washer. 


“In a G-E every piece is washed individually, not as one big wad! Just 


to prove it—l’ve yet to have to do over a badly soiled piece! What a joy 


it is to know once you own a General Electric Washer your washing 


problems are over! 


“Never has a washday been so easy—and it takes so much less time. 
My husband and I agree this G-E Washer is worth much, much more than 
the low price we paid for it.”* General Electrie Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


*Typical comments of General Electric users 


Better than some “automatics’’—yet costs far less! 


G-E Activator® Washing Action guides 
clothes through three distinct washing 
zones—light, medium and vigorous. Gives 
gentle, thorough cleaning. 


Instinctive wringer “pressure cleanses” 
the water from your clothes. Designed to 


stop rolls at slightest tug of clothes. 


Adjustable Timer regulates washing or 
rinsing time up to 15 minutes. Stops the 
machine automatically. Or set it to 
HOLD for continuous operation. 
Permadrive Mechanism has only four 
moving parts. No oiling! No exposed ma- 
chinery! A feature husbands love! 





I 


AR 70 illustrated. 





Takes the “strain” out of ironing! 


It’s so fast, so easy to iron when 
you can sit in comfort, with this G-E 
Rotary lroner. Automatic operation 
-.. adjustable ironing temperatures. 


= Two speeds—fast and slow. Model 


Iron in comfort with 


ROTARY 
IRONERS 








GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Bright and gay to fit the square dance mood—dirndl skirts made of cotton 
prints. One is made of a block border print with a black ruffle. The other 
is of a small print with a self ruffle and is colorfully trimmed with rickrack. 


T'S full speed ahead for all sewing 

machines these days. Most of the 
fall school dresses and skirts were fin- 
ished weeks ago, and now it’s time to 
add winter outfits for the family. 


We're glad to tell you that 
dresses are still softly styled this year. 
So are suits, although they are not 
so full and bulky as before. Watch 
your figure, for the pencil-slim sil- 
houette is high in popularity. So are 
jumpers. Velveteen, corduroy, and 
plaid jumpers will head the parade. 
You'll be wise to hang onto all velvet 
and velveteen scraps, too. They are 
‘Dame Fashion’s favorite trim for 
dresses and accessories. Make your- 
self a little velvet hat with a bag or a 
pair of gloves to match. Teen-agers 
and little girls will enjoy gay velve- 
teen jackets with matching berets. 
Watch skirt lengths, too. They are 
up a bit, but you select the best 
length for you. Many suit skirts will 
be narrow at the hem with extra full- 
ness at the waist band. This treat- 
ment was popular last year, too. 


Wouldn't you like to have a 
dance skirt like one of those shown 
on this page? Of course they are a 
“must” for square dances, but you 
teen-agers will enjoy wearing them to 
many school activities. Select a wash- 
able, richly colored cotton for your 
skirt, and plan to get lots of wear 
from it. Write to me at Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala., if you want the 
free directions for both skirts. 


Schoolgirls will need the usual 
supply of sweaters as the breezes get 
cooler. Knit your own or buy match- 
ing sets to combine with favorite 


skirts. Watch for the clear, warm 








shade of heather. It’s flattering and 
so right for a soft sweater. 


Need a new topcoat this winter? - 


Homemakers, schoolgirls, and both 
men and boys will do well to con- 
sider the coat with removable lining. 
Actually, such a coat is good to buy 
early in the fall because when you 
zip out the lining, you have a light 
coat. Several firms make coats with 
removable linings. Some of the gar- 
ments are also showerproofed to take 
care of you in rainy weather. 


Doing the family laundry isn’t 
what it used to be. It’s easier—even 
if you don’t have a full supply of 
automatic equipment. When you buy 
material or ready-made garments, 
watch for those with labor saving fea- 
tures. Color-fastness to sun and wa- 
ter is no longer a luxury; it is a neces- 
sity. Crease-resistant finishes are more 
and more available. They help to 
preserve that “bandbox” look and 
eliminate much pressing. When you 
examine tags or the board around 
which the material is wrapped, you 
may discover other new features. Ask 
the clerk to explain terms which are 
not clear to you. Look for these: 

Cravenette — Garment has a dur- 
able water-repellent treatment. When 
it has worn—or been cleaned away— 
your dry cleaner can re-treat it. 

Tebilized—A crease-resistant finish. 

Saylerized — Cotton materials get 
this treatment that gives them a dur- 
able finish which is soil-resistant 
(won't get dirty so quickly) and a 
permanent crispness. 

Bellmanized — This is a starchless 
finish which lasts through several 
launderings. 


AKE your own clothes and be well dressed! Today's 

fall fashions are so feminine and flattering—and not 
at all hard to sew. Our Fall-Winter Fashion Book is filled 
with these exciting new fashions. Whatever your needs, 
you'll find the answer in this book with well over 100 
practical, easy-to-make pattern designs, and many inspir- 
ing feature pages. Youll like the bird's-eye view of the 
typical fall wardrobe; the smart campus clothes, includ- 
ing the all-essential separates; date and party dresses; 
two-piece fashions; mature fashions stressing flattering 
details; home frocks and school togs; as well as baby 
| clothes, maternity wear, and Christmas gifts. 


Order for 25 cents from 
9 


Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Health Questions You Asked | 


By B. E. Washburn, M. D. ° 


OCTOR, what causes heat 


exhaustion?” 


Working too long or too hard in 
extremely dry heat causes this com- 
plaint. These conditions tend to re- 
sult in a catarrhal inflammation of 
the mucous membranes of the nose, 
irritation and congestion of the mem- 
branes of the eyelids, stiffness of the 
joints, and a general tendency of the 
muscles to go into spasms or cramps. 
These symptoms are due to too great 
a loss of ‘salt from the body by per- 
spiration. Limit your hours of work 
during hot weather or in an extreme- 
ly dry, hot place, and allow frequent 
rest periods in a cooler place. Drink 
plenty of water and take increased 
amounts of salt to avoid the symp- 
toms of heat exhaustion. 


“Is tooth paste considered bet- 
ter than tooth powder?” 


There is no real difference between 
tooth paste and tooth powder. The 
only reason for using either is to aid 
the tooth brush in keeping the sur- 
faces of the teeth clean. 


“What is the cause of dandruff? 
How should I treat it?” 

Excessive oiliness of the scalp and 
hair seems to be the cause of dan- 
druff in many cases. It has been 
thought from time to time that eat- 
ing too much fat or too much sugar 
is associated with excessive oil in the 
skin and scalp, but there is no proof 
that this is so. In other cases, the 
dandruff is dry and scaly and the 
exact cause is not known. If the con- 
dition is in a mild form, washing the 
scalp two or three times a week with 
a mild soap will often bring about a 
cure. Be careful to rinse the hair 
thoroughly to remove the soap. If 
this procedure does not lessen the 
amount of dandruff within a short 
time, the advice of a specialist should 
be obtained. Most of the common 
treatments used in barber and beauty 
shops depend for their effect on the 
presence of alcohol and salicylic acid. 
And most of the remedies advertised 
for dandruff include antiseptic drugs. 
These, when used in sufficient 
strength to have an effect, can also 
be harmful. For that reason, they 
should not be used unless prescribed 
by a doctor. 


“What is rupture? Can it be 
eured by a truss, plaster, salves, 
or electricity?” 

A rupture or hernia is caused when 
the muscles covering the internal or- 
gans, usually the bowels, give way 
and leave an opening through which 
the organs push. There they lie un- 
protected just under the skin. In a 
rupture of the abdominal wall, a loop 
of the bowel may push through the 
opening and become constricted so 
that the blood supply is cut off. If 
this condition persists, gangrene of 


the bowel will occur. This is a serious 
complication which may cause death 
unless the rupture is reduced, usually 
by surgical operation. The danger of 
such a complication may be largely 


Dandruff bother you? Wash your hair 
several times a week with mild soap. 


avoided by wearing a truss to hold 
the rupture in. The truss has a pad 
which fits over the opening in the 
muscle. A truss will sometimes cure 
a rupture in a child, but it will rarely 
cure an adult. To be effective, a truss 
must be worn continuously; and in 
many cases, the rupture gets bigger 
in spite of the truss, and an operation 
finally becomes necessary. The best 
treatment of rupture is operation be- 
fore the hernia becomes large and un- 
manageable. All advertised methods 
of curing rupture by plasters, salves, 
or by electricity are false. 

“How should the common 
headache be treated?” 


Headache is not a disease, but a 
symptom. This means that headache 
is a signal that something is wrong 
somewhere in the body. Treating 
headache as such is always a mistake. 
The cause should be found and re- 
moved, and then the headache will 
disappear. Finding the cause of head- 
ache can be done only by a doctor, 
through a complete examination 
which includes laboratory tests in 
many cases. Some of the common 
causes are eyestrain, digestive dis- 
turbances, constipation, disease in the 
nose or in the sinus opening into it, 
infections in various parts of the body 
such as the teeth, or acute infections 
like colds and influenza. In rare cases 
the headache may be caused by a 
serious condition, such as a brain 
tumor. Also, there is a type of head- 
ache known as migraine, which 
often found to be an allergic con- 
dition. Taking drugs for a headache, 
without finding the cause, is worse 
than useless—it is often harmful. 


“Are kidney stones caused by 
drinking hard water?” 


Kidney stones are composed of de- 
posits of mineral salts from the urine 
which form around small masses of 
tissue or infected material. Hard wa- 
ter alone probably does not cause 
kidney stones, but it may lead to a 
tendency toward stone formation. 
Persons with a tendency to kidney 
stones are often advised to drink only 
distilled water. In all such cases, a 
great deal of water should be drunk 
to keep the urine dilute. 
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Why risk his health 
with temporary 


disinfectants? 
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Brand Disinfectant ocr P : 
fighting action continues 


between cleanings! 


porarily, “Lysol” kills germs right 
while you clean—all in one opera- 
tion. Its potency is not weakened 
by dust and dirt. And regular use of 
oT 4? . : ‘ 
Lysol” leaves a continuing anti- 
germ blanket on home surfaces 
between cleanings! 


oe 








Every day, disease germs in house 
dust menace even the cleanest- 
looking home! That’s why you need 
the disinfectant that helps protect 
your family 24 hours a day... day 
in, day out, with an anti-bacterial 


blanket. 


Guard your home with this /fast- 
acting, continuing disinfection! Use 
Laaielaieal “Lysol” brand dis- 
infectant, the world’s largest-selling 
germ killer. Highly concentrated, 
economical. You need only 24% 
tablespoons to each gallon of clean- 
ing water! Get “Lysol’’ today! 


Put ‘‘Lysol”’ in your cleaning 
water every time and everywhere you 
clean—floors, walls, woodwork, fur- 
niture—all through your house, 


Unlike bleaches, which call for 
thorough cleaning, before disinfecting 
—and which even then act only tem- 
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QEEP-ACTION RELIEF 


from coughing spasms, stuffiness 
with every single breath! 








Here’s a special way to relieve the 
worst miseries of colds with the very 
same Vicks VapoRub that brings 
such grand results whenever you 
rub it on. 

It’s Vicks VapoRub in steam! 

So easy .. . so effective! Put 2 good 
spoonfuls of VapoRub in a vaporizer 
or bow] of boiling water as directed 
in package. 

Then... breathe in the soothing, 
medicated vapors. 


Every breath you take brings glo- 
rious relief ... because every single 
breath carries VapoRub’s famous 
combination of time-proved medi- 
cations deep into the large bron- 
chial tubes where colds-congestion 
causes so much misery. 

Then, to keep up relief for hours, 
rub Vicks VapoRub on throat, chest 
and back, too. It keeps right on 
working .. . even while you sleep! 














GRAND FOR 
CHILOREN... 

AND FOR 
GROWN-UPS, Too! 






~ * 
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World's best-known home remedy to relieve miseries of colds! 











CLEAN TEETH THIS THRIFTY WAY 
LEAVES MOUTH “WIDE-AWAKE” FRESH! 


Be Soda’s gentle alkalizing action helps prevent the growth of acid- 
forming bacteria that may cause tooth decay . . . helps you save on 
dental bills! “‘A class ‘A’ product,’”’ says the American Dental 
Association. Yet soda is not just a most effective way to clean 
your teeth—it’s economical, too! 


Yes, Soda cleans teeth completely, thor- 
oughly, SAFELY—no harmful abrasives, no 
irritation! And soda is clean-tasting—leaves 
your mouth so fresh, “‘wide-awake.”’ Excel- 
lent for dentures, as a gargle or mouth-wash, 
too! Brush your teeth with soda tonight! 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking 
Soda is pure Bicarbonate of Soda, U.S.P. 


q 
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Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 






. Hoasehol and 
“e,, \% treoancoan dem 48 Sample 
Wwe ond - will do. 






»FOOD AGENTS #172 
4 EXC! PRO! Brag and ‘oiler Ar ian now ta 
smote Outth Offer. Rush 


mame and address — > 
HO-RO-CO, 2767 Dedier, St. Louls 7, Me, 








With Little Worry} 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of in- We Trust You 
secure false teeth dropping, slipping or wobbling. | Inspiring— Y 
FASTEETH holds plates firmer and more com- | Beautifully Decorated <a 
fortably. This pleasant powder has no gummy, |LORD’‘S LAST SUPPER 234 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Doesn’t cause PLASTIC TABLE COVER ~—___ 


nausea. It's alkaline (non-acid). Checks “plate a te be petnalil tan daue eee clad 50 

rv sen » yo stpaid, for 5 days al. 8 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any completely new and different from anything 
drug store. you've ever seen—hand made. A big 33’’ x 20°’ 
size picture of The Lord’s Last Supper in the 
center, surrounded by a glorious wreath of vines, 


reproduced in color on a snowy white back- 
Get Well ground. The beauty of these lovely 
' table covers cannot be expressed in 


words until you have seen them for your- 
From Your Cough 


self. Send Ne Money—Don't Pay Postman! 
: Due to a Col: 
FOLEY’ 


















Sent postpaid. Examine it carefully, if not 





Table Covers not exchangeable. AGENTS WANTED 


THE DIAMOND MOTTO CO. 


922-PF Manchester Street 


Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 

















100° satisfied, return in same condition within 5 days and 
you owe nothing. Or, keep it and send amount to us with- 
in 5 days! Size 54° x 54° only $2.65. Size 54°° x 72° 
only $2.95. Be sure to state size wanted when ordering. 


Lexington, Ky. 





For Gifts and Church Bazaars 


By Carol Curtis 













You'll Like the New Hot Iron Color 
Stencil That Doesn’t Even Need 
To Be Embroidered! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Color Patch” Linens 
101—Use pale blue, pink, or any pastel for 
the applique on these lovely linen designs for 
pillowcases, sheets, guest towels. If you pre- 
fer, you may embroider them all in outline 
stitch. Also included are script “his,” “hers.” 


*“Color-Fast”’ Stencil 
104—Tommy, the two-gun sheriff, is only 
8 inches tall—but he’s really tough when it 
comes to laundering—he won’t wash out at 
all! And that’s because he is one of the 
brand-new three-color miracle transfer sten- 
cils in bright red, blue, and black. Just iron 





ee 
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these 18 exciting designs onto your child’s 

shirts, overalls, or pajamas. That's alll 
Sheer Loveliness 

and delicacy are what every woman wants i 

when she chooses embroideries for her bed- 


room. These floral designs will make dainty 
vanity sets, dresser and chest scarves. 


Pets for Children 


105—A whole farmyard full—all the animal 
life dear to childhood shown in these 30 dif- R. i 
ferent transfer designs! Embroider them on =o iM | al 


window curtains, pillows, bibs, tablecloths. 





TO ORDER: 


Send 25 cents for each pattern to Carol 
Curtis, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 
2.Ala. Write your name and address plainly 
and order designs by name and number. 








109—Well styled designs combining grace | | 





square blocks for a_ story-telling quilt, on me SGA | Aa 4 
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THEY May & OK LIKE TIDE... 
OR | if. ALh Pe KE TIDE... 











Just wash—wring out—hang up! 
Cuts washday work in half! 


No other washing product is made bright, white, and clean! And they 


















the way Procter & Gamble’s Tide is dry soft and fluffy . . . iron easily! 

made. Just try Tide without rinsing! What’s more, this method saves wear 

Take your wash out of the suds— and tearonclothes. Saves time, work, 

wring it out—hang it up! You see, and hot water! Get Tide today—and \ 

Tide keeps the dirt suspended in the . remember! Other products may look — i 
sudsy water. When you wringoutthe like Tide . . . others may talk like pw A 

clothes, the dirt runs out with the Tide ... but they just aren’t the iY 


washwater ... and clothes come _ same as Tide! 









THINK HOW MUCH 
LESS WATER 


($ NEEDED WHEN You 
SKIP THE RINSING | 
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if you don’t agree with Mrs. Thomas McDonough (below) 
of 318 Third Street, Union City, New Jersey 
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SATINA 


in my starch 


3 7imes, 
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Biggest Thing in Ironing 
since Starch was Invented! 


SATINA 


What it is... How it works... 


It’s blue in color—yet takes the 
“blues” out of ironing. 

It’s lightly perfumed to make 
clothes smell fresher. 

It comes in a bar of four little sec- 
tions—one section for each starching. 

It’s quickly, easily melted in boil- 
ing water or a boiling starch solution. 

Added to hot starch, SATINA lends 
miraculous ease and speed to ironing. 

No sticking! Nopulling! Nocaking! 
Because SATINA gives starched 
things a satin-smooth finish that real- 
ly adds wings to your iron! 

Yet this ‘Little Miracle’’of ironing 
costs you only pennies a month! 


—AND LOOK AT THE RESULTS! 





Sterch plus SATINA! 
—dirt-resistant gloss 
helps keep clothes 
fresher, cleaner longer! 


troned with ordinary 
starch! — messy, rum- 
pled, soiled after ordi- 
nary wear! 
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ACT TODAY on Sensational 
Triple-Your-Money-Back Offer 


Offer is made for a limited time 
only to introduce millions more 
women to the “Little Miracle’’ of 
ironing! It’s effective right now on 
your first purchase of saTina! 


Easy As 1-2-3 
1. Buy SATINA at your grocer’s— 
look for the little blue-and-white 
package with the Winged Iron! 


2. Try SATINA in your next starching. 


3. If you do not agree with house- 
wives from coast to coast that 
SATINA added to starch makes iron- 
ing 3 times easier—simply mail un- 
used portion to SATINA, Box No. 
1540, New York 46, N. Y.—and 
you'll receive TRIPLE the purchase 
price you paid for your first pack- 
age of SATINA! 








A Product of General Foods 


Buy Tey SATINA Wow! 





Selected for C1 Olay 
Good Cooks ; ye IN 


By SALLIE HILL 





These 9 cookbooks will help put spicy 


new life into your “three meals a day.” 


NE of the best club cookbooks 

which has come across my desk 
is Cherryville Kitchen Favorites, com- 
piled by Mrs. T. D. Gurley, Cherry- 
ville Womens Club, Cherryville, 
N. C. These North Carolina women 
pass along some.famous old Southern 
favorites . . . ash cake, ham biscuit, 
stickies, barbecued chicken, famous 
stews, etc. The more than 200 pages 
feature a variety of dishes popular 
throughout our country. To the good 
are vitamin lists, 100-calorie portions, 
reducing diets, etc. There’s a 200- 
year-old recipe for Mrs. Truman’s 
pound cake. Governor and Mrs. Kerr 


| Scott’s favorite cake is listed as the 


$100 Chocolate-Nut Cake. (Order 
book from Mrs. Gurley for $2.) 


The Country Kitchen Cookbook, 
edited by Bess M. Rowe, is designed 
for a useful kitchen handbook. Not 
only does it have reliable, simple re- 
cipes, but it is completely modern 
with easy-to-follow suggestions con- 
cerning vitamins, calories, proteins, 
minerals, etc. You'll also like the 63 
planned menus. (The Webb Publish- 
ing Co., St. Paul, Minn., $2.50.) 


The Home Book of French Cook- 
ery, by Mme. Germaine Carter. Too 
long delayed is this cookbook that 
presents traditional French cookery 
in such a simple, practical manner 
that any homemaker may follow it 
with success. Madame Carter, we 
learn, set about compiling the book 
during the six years she was interned 
in prison camps. (Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 14 West 49th Street, New 
York City, N. Y., $2.95.) 


The Spice Sampler, by Edith M. 
Barber. “Spice,” as the author de- 
fines it, is “that which gives zest and 
pungency.” The recipes in this 60- 
page book—from herb soups to herb 
jellies—will spice up many a “garden 
variety” dish and lift it right into the 
realm of good cooking. (Sterling Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 141 East 44th 
Street, New York City, $1.) 


The Art of Cheese Cookery, by 
Nika Standen, deals with the history 
of cheese, both natural and pro- 
cessed. It also gives 250 methods and 
tested recipes for using cheese. 
(Doubleday and Company, Inc., Gar- 
den City, N. Y., $1.96.) 


Dining With My Friends, by Cros- 
by Gaige. The author, a collector of 
cookbooks, set out to write a “best” 
one. His method was simply this: 
When his friends served a dish or 
dinner which struck him as superb 





or special, he came away with the 
written recipe. The result is a rare 
collection which is sure to delight 
those who consider cookery one of 
the fine arts. Recipes are contributed 
by a number of people well known 
for their interest in excellent food. 
(Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City 16, $3.) 


Dinner at Omar Khayyam’s, by 
George Mardikian. The author of 
this famous book is known the world 
over for his genius for creating fine 
food. The book is much more mean- 
ingful to me since I visited Mr. Mar- 
dikian’s own Armenian restaurant in 
San Francisco not long ago. The 
dishes are exotic and different, but so 
delicious that one wants to go back 
again. And what did we eat? For 
the first course there were tempting 
stuffed grape leaves or dolmas. 
Here’s how they are prepared: the 
grape leaves are covered with a de- 
licious cooked concoction of rice, 
onions, raisins, spices, pepper, pars- 
ley, tomato sauce, peanut or olive oil, 
and then are rolled up and cooked 
slowly. They are served as a salad 
or an appetizer. The author states: 
“It is said that lack of vegetation fol- 
lowing the flood compelled Noah 
and his family to eat grape leaves.” 
Other unforgettable dishes by this 
celebrated chef include lamb shish 
kebab, served with cracked wheat 

. an ever-so-tender and flavorful 
baby leg of lamb known as Kouzou 
Kzartma cooked in tomato sauce and 
served with an Armenian rice pilaf. 
Another dish that intrigued me was. 
of all things, rose petal preserves- 
rather nice, too. (The Viking Press, 
Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City 20, $2.75.) 


New Orleans Cook Book, by Lena 
Richards, features 333 of the author’ 
successful recipes. But there’s more 
than recipes in this book—Miss Rich: 
ards gives the know-how so neces 
sary to make such unforgettable 
dishes as chocolate waffles, chicken 
fried creole, fluffy egg dressing, etc 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston 7, Mass., $2.50.) 


Secrets of Southern Cooking, by 
Ethel A. Farmer, is a compilation 0! 
recipes by a member of an old Geor- 
gia family. These handed-dow 
treasures (some more than 100 year 
old) include peas and hog jowl, but 
termilk biscuit, rice batter bread 
okra and tomato, turnip greens wit! 
turnips. (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fift! 
Avenue, New York City 11, $2.75. 
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DeLuxe FRIGIDAIRE 
& 
Double-Oven Electric Range 
| B k d B [ Is 
SOLER A, 
S i | 
at same | ime: 
VY 
he ‘Ti Rabies & 
~_ dis BBE EOE. Look at these other reasons why it’s the 
rare 4 ; 
a Vy “ finest range money can buy ! 
» of Think of the hours and energy you'll save with two 
ited Frigidaire Even-Heat Ovens ! You can bake in one while 
one you’re broiling in the other. Or you can bake, broil or 
rod. roast a double quantity of food at once! These ovens are 
\ve- fast, too—even the extra big one reaches baking heat in 
5% minutes! 
by That's just the beginning —everything about this range 
r of is luxurious! It’s America’s Most Beautiful Electric 
orld Range. It’s free of dirt-catching cracks and gadgets. 
fine And don’t miss the two-speed 6-60 Timer —the storage 
ean- —— drawers that “‘float’’ on triple Nylon rollers—the full- 
Mar- width fluorescent cooking-top lamp. 
ae Visit your Frigidaire Dealer today — Ask him about 
The Frigidaire’s complete line of ranges, automatic washers 
at _ and other appliances. Look for his name in Yellow Pages 
back of phone book. Or write Frigidaire Division of General 
For Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 
ting 
nas. 
the U h 
* You cant match a 
rice, 
pars- 
e oil, 
oked 
salad i 
tates: 
" Electric Range 
Noah 
ives.” 
~ this 
shish 
vheat 
vorful New FRIGIDAIRE 
uz " Electric Water Heaters 
° ae These beautiful new water 
pus heaters are really automatic, 
» Wa’, New Radiantube Cooking Units You can cook a complete meal really dependable! You set 
rves- are faster than ever—yet use less automatically — with a finger- the thermostat just once— 
Press, current. They’re flatter, wider— touch. Set Cook-Master Oven and forget it for years! Ex- 
York more heating surface touches Clock Control — then go to the clusive Radiantube Heating 
cooking utensils. And each has movies or shopping. Your meal’s Unit saves current. Tank is 
5 controlled heats. ready when you return. backed by 10-Year Protec- 
Lena tion Plan. 30 to 80 gallon 
ithor's sizes. 
more 
Rich- 
neces 
ttable 
nicken Combination Refrigerator 
x, et and Food Freezer 
, Park See how many ways you can use Lifetime Porcelain inside and Meet the wonderful Frigidaire 
) this famous Triple-Duty Therm- out! This range resists scrapes, Imperial ! Its Locker-Top holds 
izer. It’s a deep-well cooker for heat, dirt —stays new-looking. over 73 lbs. of frozen food — 
1B, Dt soups or stews — a handy extra One-piece Flowing-Top is finished has its own separate door and 
10n oven for baking and warming in Frigidaire’s acid-resisting Life- freezing system. Main food 
Geor —or an extra surface unit. time Porcelain. compartment has improved 
-dow? Cold-Wall Cooling. Powered 
Y vears by the famous Meter-Miser. 
1, but This emblem on a Frigidaire Electric Range is your 8 and 10 cubic foot sizes. 
bread assurance of the same measure of outstanding 
s with convenience, economy, dependability and beauty that has made 
) Fifth the Frigidaire Refrigerator America’s No. 1 Refrigerator. 
$2.75. 
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This Super-Duper Party Cake has 
that ‘‘extra-something’’ that 
Homemade . . . with its 


says: 


CALUMET fluffiness and real, choc- 
olaty goodness... you’ll hear your 
family say: “‘Mmmmm... Mom, 
you’re wonderful!”’ 


ft 


NEW, SUPER-DUPER RECIPE FOR 


"Phige Winner” 
CHOCOLATE CAKE 


oer eee oeoeoe-m" 


1 Chosen from 63,000 recipes to be % 


Bee ee ee oe 


the CALUMET Cake-of-the-Month 


in Baking Your Best Bet is— 


CALUMET 


“Prize Winner 


i i ttoms of pa 

reparations— Line bo of ' 

ate gon 1% inches deep. Start oven 
once before measuring. 


ingredients: 
os 2 cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
\% teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
24 cup shortening 
124 cups mqer ‘ihe 
3 eggs, unbeate 
3 ase Baker’s Unsweetened 
Chocolate, melted 
*Milk (see below for amount) 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


*With butter, margarine, or lard, use 
1 cup milk. With vegetable or 4 
other shortening, use 1% cups milk. 
Note—To insure truly glorious re- 
sults with this “Prize wae yoaine: 
>= j Double-Dependadie 
use Double-Acting, ag yor 
3 woEr. It works 

LUMET BAKING PO Nor 
first in the bowl (and you can de pend 
on it)—and then in the oven os - 
£ too) —to make the 
depend on that, be 
met delicious, velvety-smooth ooiene 
you ever tasted .. . And gorgeous 
biscuits, muffins, waffles, pancakes, 


coffee cake! 
More Women Use CALUMET 


1 Homemade goodness, 


rea 
Yes, for rez maruer than any 


more women use 


DOUBLE-ACTING 


ns with paper; sre 
for moderate 


“ Chocolate Cake 


ase. Use two round 9-inch 
—y ery (350°F.). Sift flour 


aking powder! And here's an- 
won A its dependability you 
ced yourself: _ 

.d recipes specify Cale 
her baking powder! 


other b 
other Pp ti 
may have not! 

More publishe 
uMET than any ot 


METHOD: ; 
1. Sift flour once, measure, ott tne 
ing powder, soda, and salt, and 8! 


together three times. 


~g ortening, add sugar grad- 
S Oe together until lao 
and fluffy. Add eggs, one + a ae, 
beating well after each; then = 
chocolate and blond. Ade Scent 
nately We ne ‘after each addition 
until smooth. Add vanilla; blend. 


i atter into pans. Bake 
Boking—Turn batter Into | 
in moderate oven (350°F.) 30 minutes, 


or until done. Cool. 


sting—Prepare your favorite 
Pie white frosting. When ont — 
of right consistency to sprea¢ , _— 
4% cup crush hard pepyet = 
candy. Tint a delicate a wi ~ 
red coloring. Spread renting pon 
f 3 and on top an ake. 
Surinkle with additional crushed pep- 


permint candy. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


A Product of General Foods 
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Your pretty sandwich tray. Types on right are nice for mixed groups 
when the men want something other than bite-size dainties! Right, 
top down—checkerboard, ribbon blocks, window, ribbon. Center, 
top down—logs, cornucopias, open-face round. 
dainty ribbons, tiny towers, open-face triangles, and pinwheels. 


Left, top down— 


By Lila Williamson Gilliam 


LOT of wholesome, good eating 
is tied up in two slices of bread 
put together with a filling—the thing 
we call a sandwich. Plain or fancy, 
a sandwich can’t miss being both nu- 


tritious and somewhat tasty. 


The bread alone is filling, delicious, 
and has good amounts: of iron, thia- 
mine, riboflavin, and niacin. When 
you use a meat, poultry, or fish fill- 
ing, you add protein, more iron, thia- 
mine, riboflavin, niacin, and vitamin 
A. With egg filling, you add protein, 
iron, riboflavin, vitamins A and D, as 
well as some calcium and thiamine. 

Add a cheese filling and you add 
calcium and more of the above nu- 
Use a 
vegetable, such as carrots or celery, 


trients in varying amounts. 


or a fruit, as banana or dried 
fruits, or tuck in lettuce—and 
you have lots more minerals 
and vitamins. 

So, vou see, a well planned 
sandwich can be almost a 
small well balanced meal in 
itself. That’s how a packed 
lunch, or after-school snack 
for the youngsters, your own 
quick lunch when you're home 
alone, or even the fanciest 
party sandwiches, can be- 
come more than just fill-in’s 
until dinnertime. 


Your own canned meats, 
vegetables, pickles, relishes, 
jams, jellies, and marmalades 
are stand-bys. Keep on your 
pantry shelf, too, a can or 
two of salmon, shredded tuna, 
ham spread, and peanut but- 
ter. The filling should have 
good combinations of flavor, 
and these you can depend on: 






Ground ham ends: Add chopped 
hard-cooked egg, chopped sweet 
pickle, and mayonnaise or salad dress- 
ing; or peanut butter, chutney, and 
mayonnaise or salad dressing. 


Ground cooked beef, veal, lamb, 
or poultry: Add chopped celery, 
pickle relish, and dressing. Chopped 
hard-cooked egg may also be added. 


Tuna or salmon: Add chopped 
celery, pickle relish, lemon juice and 
dressing, plus chopped hard-cooked 
egg, if you wish. 


Hard-cooked eggs: Add chopped 
cooked frankfurters or crisp-cooked 
bacon, minced onion, chili sauce, pre- 
pared mustard, and seasoning. Grated 
yolk of a hard-cooked egg dresses up 


Ribbon sandwiches: Stack four or five bread 
slices, as they lie next to each other in the 
loaf, on board and remove crusts with sharp 
knife. (Crusts also may be removed after the 
slices are spread with filling and chilled.) 
Spread slices with filling, place on top of 
each other, cover with plain slice of bread. 
Wrap in waxed paper and chill. Slice through 
layers in %- or %-inch strips. Sandwiches 
may be cut into ribbon blocks and toothpicks 
inserted into each block for easy serving. 
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any open-faced sandwich or the open 
end of cornucopia party sandwiches. 


Cottage cheese: Drain and sea- 
son with salt and a bit of onion juice. 
You can substitute it for cream 
cheese when the latter is required. 
Use it as a filling alone; to spread on 
sliced bread before adding soft fill- 
ings such as jam or jelly which soak 
into bread easily; to combine with 
ham spread, ground meats, chopped 
fruits or vegetables; or to “frost” in- 
dividual loaves of ribbon-sandwich 
stacks. Add minced parsley, tender 
spinach, or mint leaves to the sea- 
soned cottage cheese for a more 
colorful, delicious filling. 


For sweet sandwiches, the salted 
cottage cheese can be flavored with 
a little grated orange rind, lemon or 
vanilla extract, nutmeg, or cinnamon 
for use with raisin bread. 


Other cheeses: Spread mild or 
sharp American cheese on bread 
slices, which have been toasted on 
the bottom side, slip them under 
broiler until bubbly. Add tomato 
slices or minced onion before broiling 
for more goodness. Plenty of these, 
hot from the broiler, will complete a 
light supper meal of soup and des- 
sert, plus a salad if you wish. 
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If you like sharp cheese, many 
good ones are on the market. There 
is one with onion or garlic flavor, 
which may be used as is, or softened 
at room temperature and blended 
with mayonnaise and chopped pickle 
to spread out the sharpness. 


Fruits: Combine ground dried 
apricots, chopped nuts, and dressing. 
Try sliced or mashed bananas, raisins, 
or chopped dates with peanut but- 
ter. Spread bread with mayonnaise 
or softened butter or margarine. 


Crisp vegetables often add a 
needed nutty texture to soft fillings, 
such as ground meat mixtures. Grated 
carrots, celery, or peppers go with 
these, as well as chopped dried fruits 
or hard-cooked eggs, or cheese mix- 
tures. Chopped or grated cabbage 
mixed with filling can substitute for 
lettuce as a leafy green addition. Add 
some grated carrot to the peanut 
butter-raisin combination. 


A haked bean sandwich should 
not be turned down just by the sound 
of it! It’s good cold, but better as 
a broiled supper sandwich: Mix 
mashed beans with minced onion 
and a bit of catsup, plus chopped 
crisp-cooked bacon and pickle relish, 

(Continued on page 104) 


< 
Checkerboard: As shown at top, alter- 
nate slices of white and wheat bread 
slices in stacks, to spread with fill- 
ing as in making ribbon sandwiches. 
Start with dark slice on bottom of one 
stack and white slice on bottom of 
second stack. Use three, four, or five 
slices in each stack as desired. Chill 
stacks. Remove crusts. From each 
stack, cut off slices the thickness of 
bread slices. Alternate slices from 
each stack together, spreading inside 
edges with filling, so that on end of 
each sandwich you have a checker- 
board. Wrap and chill. To serve, cut 
slices across the checkerboard design. 











Rolled, pinwheels, logs (top to right): Remove crusts from very fresh bread, 
spread with creamy type of filling. Roll tightly, seal edges with filling or 
softened butter or margarine, wrap in waxed paper, and chill. Slice down 
through roll into thin, narrow pinwheels, or into thirds for logs. For windows, 
tiny towers (center to right), cut slices of bread with round cooky cutter. Re- 
move center of top slices with small, round cutter. Put pieces together with 
colorful filling. Stack “holes” together with filling, insert fancy toothpick for 
tiny towers. To make cornucopias (left), remove bread crusts. Spread slices 
with filling. Roll in cornucopia shape, seal edges with filling, butter, or mar- 
garine, secure with toothpicks, chill. Garnish with parsley or water cress. 
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} COOKIES ! 
I % cup shortening 
i = cup brown sugar - "sp. Baking Powder, , 
f % tsp. vanilla 44 CUP evaporated milk 
i ly, egg Z tbsp. orange juice . 
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, our » Pared and : 
; Y tsp. salt cored 
1% tsp . 

CREAM— * Grated orange rind 

a shortening and brown sugar to 
i Sur. — and vanilla. Beat well — 
: —flour and dry in neers , 
- Gredients + ' 
mixt - 
; ADD. rw alternately with milk and = — add to creamed . 
—Raisins and apple which e juice 
FOLD IN—orated cian ahead has been put through food chopper ' 


VIELD—4-5 dozen, 


To GIVE those youngsters of yours the energy they 
need from an afternoon snack, serve milk and a plate- 
ful of these tempting cookies you'll make with Robin 
Hood Flour and this delightful recipe for Raisin 
Chewies. How good they taste! . . . yet how easy to make 
with this tested recipe developed by Rita Martin of 
Robin Hood’s Home Service Bureau. And guaranteed 
Robin Hood Flour will be the secret of your success, for Robin Hood is 
milled from Nature’s finest-flavored wheat by an exclusive process that 
assures you of perfect baking every time. 

For prize-winning cookies... blue ribbon cakes... 
light, even-textured biscuits . . . for all your baking 
..- Robin Hood guarantees success or money back 
plus 10%. Next time, buy Robin Hood Flour. 


Robin Hood 


Director, 


Home Service Bureau 
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EVERYWHERE A 17 CU, FT. FREEZER 


IN A 12 CU. FT, CABINET. 





THINK OF IT! ENOUGH EXTRA SPACE 70 HOLD 


195 Gen Weak 


Think of the convenience and savings! 
Now you can have that large capacity 


freezer you need.. 


.in the compact, space- 


saving cabinet you have room for and 


can afford 
it is handies?. 


_ fight in your kitchen where 
Yes, De taval had the 


farm family in mind when it designed 
this farm freezer with 41% more food 


freezing and storing capacity . 
for 135 extra complete meals. . 


- enough 
. without 


adding an extra inch of floor space. 








AMAZING NEW DE LAVAL FOOD FREEZER 


Now, thanks to Santocel,” revolu- 
tionary new high-efficiency insu- 
lation material which permits 
cutting freezer wall thickness in 
half while increasing freezer effi- 
ciency, Model F-120 De Laval 
Speedway Food Freezer provides 
17 cv. ft....up to 600 Ibs.... 
food freezing and storage capac- 
ity in a cabinet which with ordi- 
nary insulation would have only 12 
cu. ft....41% more useful capacity 
with the same outside dimensions. 


The F-120 De Laval Speedway 
Food Freezer will provide your 
family with healthier, more varied 


* Monsanto Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pot. Off, 





meals from food grown and raised 
on the farm at lowest cost. Here, 
too, is blessed relief from all of 
those hot, tiring days in a steamy 
kitchen during canning season. The 
freezer you've been dreaming of 
is here at last. See it now at your 
local De Laval Dealer's store. 





Model F-80 Saves Space, Too 


This 8 cu. ft. De Laval 
Speedway Food 
Freezer has the same 
outside dimensions 
as an average 414 
cu. ft. cabinet. Holds 
up to 280 ibs. of 
frozen food. 











3 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN MAKING BETTER PRODUCTS 
FOR BETTER FARM INCOMES ANO BETTER FARM LIVING 


* Ye laval-- 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 a New York 6 © 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6, fll. * 61 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 








Let’s Sell Milk at Home! 


Milk—and plenty of it—is needed by all ages 


By Sallie Hill and Carolynn Flanders 





Custard need not be plain or unappetizing. Dress it up with fruits, 
nuts, chocolate bits, whipped cream, and chocolate and other sauces. 


OU may look out for an ever-in- 

creasing flow of milk for South- 
ern farm homes with the intensive 
pasture campaign our Progressive 
Farmer editors are launching. This 
question will be up to you Southern 
homemakers: “What shall we do with 
more milk?” 

First, may we ask, “Are you selling 
milk to your own family?” Or are you, 
Mrs. South, the lady who admits “no 
sale” on that quart of milk? There 
should be a quart for each child, and 
preferably one for each grown-up 
every day. 


Milk is available for your entire 
family. If not in liquid form, you may 
well consider evaporated, condensed, 
and dried milk. And remember: You 
can eat milk as well as drink it. Why 
all this concern about milk? We 
turned to a prominent doctor and a 
nutritionist for their answers. 

At the Tom D. Spies Nutrition 
Clinic in Hillman Hospital, Birming- 
ham, Ala., we have seen listless, irrita- 
ble, whining, little children that were 
so thin and wrinkled they looked like 
little old men and women. We've seen 
those same children almost “resur- 
rected” weeks later after Dr. Spies 
has treated them. We ask this well 
known authority: “What did you give 
these children to bring them back to 
life and vigor?” Here you have his 
answer: “Over and over I point out 
that no single chemical substance can 
take the place of a well balanced diet. 
Since 1930 I have been testing food 
and food products for their effects on 
children and I have found milk and 
its products to be high above other 
foods in value.” 


When he started fighting pel- 
lagra in north-central Alabama, Dr. 
Spies used milk as one weapon to lick 
it. He explains: “All physicians know 
that milk is an excellent food. If a 
family doesn’t have enough money, 
they should cut down on other things, 
but they must not cut out milk for 
their children.” 


Now let us hear what one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost nutrition authorities, 
Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, University of 
Alabama, has to say about the place 
milk must have in the diet: “Milk 
contains the building materials for 
sound teeth and bones, and riboflavin 
that fights pellagra. You can't get 
large enough amounts of these nutri- 
ents by eating other foods.” 


Milk is a dynamo of calcium and 
riboflavin, both of which are found 
to be low in Southern diets. “Diets of 
our Southern children are poor be- 
cause they do not have enough milk,” 
says Dr. Todhunter. She studied al- 
most 100 Alabama children and 
found that 17 per cent showed signs 
of poor nutrition. Many were under- 
weight as compared with children of 
the same age in other parts of the 
country. Listen to this: “Only 26 chil- 
dren out of 750 did not need to see a 
dentist,” Dr. Todhunter said. Three- 
fourths of the little children examined 
failed to get as much as two glasses 
of milk each day—and growing chil- 
dren need four glasses of milk. 

Do you think that once you are 
grown you can desert milk for what- 
ever else you want to drink? Let Dr. 
Todhunter tell you the shocking 
truth. “In studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Henry C. Sherman, who 
is a leader in the field of human nutri- 
tion, added milk to the diets of ani- 
mals, and he found that as a result, 
they lived longer and had a longer 
period in which they were active. 


“Studies at Michigan State Col- 
lege show that unless older people 
continue to take at least 1 pint of milk 
every day, they may find that their 
bones break easily and that their 
shoulders become stooped because 
their skeletons are no longer strong 
enough to support the body in an 
erect position.” 

Now that scientists have shown us 
how important milk is, it’s up to us 
homemakers to put it in our menus. 
If a person in your family is allergic 
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to milk, he may be able to tolerate 
boiled, canned, goat’s milk, or milk 
cooked into delicious recipes. It’s ad- 
visable to give dishes such as cheese 
or ice cream to people who don’t like 
to drink milk. 


Basic Ice Cream 


Eight cups whole milk, 4 eggs, 2 table- 
spoons flour, 1% cups sugar, 3 teaspoons 
flavoring. 


Scald (but do not boil) the milk. 
While it heats, beat the eggs. Mix 
flour and sugar thoroughly and add 
to beaten eggs. Beat well. Slowly 
add one cup hot milk, stirring con- 
stantly. Then add egg and milk mix- 
ture to the rest of the hot milk. Cook 
in double boiler until mixture thick- 
ens slightly. Cool thoroughly and add 
flavoring before freezing. 


Lemon Sponge Cup 


Two tablespoons fortified margarine or 

butter, | cup sugar, 4 tablespoons en- 

riched flour, 1% teaspoon salt, 3 cup 

lemon juice, grated rind of 1 lemon, 3 
eggs, 1% cups milk. 


Cream the fat and mix in the sugar, 
flour, salt, lemon juice, and lemon 
rind. Beat egg yolks until very light 
and fluffy and mix with milk. Com- 
bine with creamed mixture. Beat egg 
whites until stiff, not dry, and fold in- 
to batter. Pour into greased custard 
cups or a 2-quart baking dish. Set 
baking dishes in a pan of water and 
hake in a moderate oven (325 to 350 
degrees F.) for 30 minutes to one 
hour. Yield: 6 servings. 


Ice Box Lemon Pie 


Four eggs, 2 lemons (juice), 1 grated 
lemon rind, 1 can sweetened condensed 
milk, graham crackers, sugar, butter. 


First line a buttered piepan with 
graham cracker crumbs that have 
been blended with a small amount of 
sugar and melted butter. Next whip 
volks in bowl until very light. Slowly 
add (whipping continuously) lemon 
juice, rind, and then the condensed 
milk. Pour into lined pan. Top with 
meringue and brown in oven. Chill 
for several hours. 


Soft Custard 

Three cups milk, Y2 cup sugar, Yg tea- 

spoon salt, 2 eggs, V2 teaspon vanilla ex- 

tract, cinnamon. 

Heat milk in the top of a double 
boiler. Beat eggs lightly. Mix sugar, 
salt, and eggs. Add some hot milk 
slowly to the egg and sugar mixture 
and pour back into double boiler. 
Don’t let the water boil under the 


custard. Stir constantly until custard 
coats the spoon. Remove from hot 
water at once, cool, and add vanilla 
and spice. 


Molasses Milk Drink 


Four cups cold evaporated milk, 4 cups 
cold water, Y%2 cup molasses, Yg tea- 
spoon salt. 


Mix ingredients thoroughly and 
chill well before serving. Yield: 8 to 
10 servings. 


Indian Pudding 


One-third cup water-ground cornmeal, 4 

cups scalded milk, 2 eggs, 1 cup molasses, 

1 cup raisins, V2 teaspoon cinnamon, Vg 
teaspoon nutmeg, 34 teaspoon salt. 


Add the cornmeal gradually to the 
scalded milk, stirring constantly. 
Cook in top of double boiler 25 min- 
utes. Mix spices and eggs with the 
molasses and add gradually to the 
hot cornmeal mixture. Stir in the 
raisins and pour into a buttered bak- 
ing dish. Set baking dish in a pan of 
water and bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees F.) one hour. Serve with 
whipped cream. 

Do you know that you can use milk 
powder in any recipe calling for milk? 
Just put milk powder on top of the 
water and beat with a rotary beater 
or spoon until smooth. For 1 quart of 
milk use 1 cup of powder plus 4 cups 
water. To make 1 cup of milk use % 
cup of powder plus 1 cup of water. 
Keep the milk powder in a cool, dry 
place until you are ready to use it. 


Cream of Potato Soup 


Two and one-half cups cubed potatoes, 
1 tablespoon chopped onion, 1 tea- 
spoons salt, 1 cup dry milk (whole or non- 
fat), 1 tablespoon flour, 4 cups liquid 
(cooking liquid from vegetables plus 
water or fluid milk), 2 tablespoons butter. 


Cover potatoes and onion with 
boiling water. Add salt and cook, cov- 
ered, until tender. Drain, and save 
cooking liquid. Mash potatoes or put 
through a sieve. Add milk powder 
and flour to liquid. Beat until smooth. 
Add fat. Cook over low heat or boil- 
ing water until slightly thickened 
(about 15 minutes), stirring as neces- 
sary to prevent sticking and lumping. 
Combine with potatoes and reheat. 
Yield: 6 servings. 








For more nutritious recipes featuring 
milk, write for our pamphlets, “Good 
Homemade Drinks,” “Milk Recipes,” 
and “Our Favorite Dessert, Ice Cream.” 
All are 5 cents each. Mail to Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala. Check prices carefully. 





For wonderful variety, treat your youngsters to milk flavored with 
vanilla, beaten eggs, ice cream, chocolate, spices. They'll beg for more. 
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M-M-M! It's “Creamed” 
with Carnation Milk! 
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Here’s the Milk You 
Can Use Like Cream! 


— Carnation Evaporated Milk cuts both 
your milk and cream bill! No other form of 
milk has so many uses. 


LiKE CREAM —in coffee, on cereals and most 
recipes that call for cream. Water (and nothing 
else! ) is removed, so undiluted Carnation has the 
consistency of good rich cream! Costs less than 
half as much! 


i ‘ 
i 





us — just restore part of the 
water. Diluted 50-50, Carnation is homogenized, So Zt ‘ 
vitamin D fortified whole milk that’s richer than . 7 , 
your state standard for Grade A milk! “from Contented Cows’ 

art shows: Carnation’s “Contented Hour” starring 
Dick HAYMES, every Sunday... “Family Party” with 
JAY STEWART, every Saturday. Both on CBS. 


FREE: ‘“The Velvet Blend Book”’ of won- 
derful milk-rich recipes. Carnation Co., 
Dept. R-100, Los Angeles 36, California. 
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EW FRIGIDAIRE 
FOOD FREEZERS 
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NEW LOW PRICES 


New Frigidaire Food Freezers are now 
available in a range of sizes designed to 
meet the needs of most every farm 
family. Whichever size you choose, you'll 
find new convenience features — new 
beauty. All three models are finished in 
gleaming-white, lasting Dulux. 


Lift the counter-balanced cabinet top 
that stays open in dny position. You'll 
discover ample space for all your own 
good vegetables, fruits and meats in the 
extra-large storage compartment! You'll 
also find that foods are easy to see and 
easy to reach 1n the convenient remova- 
ble divider racks. 





Other quality features include: wrap- 
around refrigerant coils to assure con- 
stant low temperature throughout cab- 
inet—extra-thick fibrous glass insulation— 
interior automatically lighted when top 
is lifted — built-in locks in handles— 
smooth, easy to clean interior — Auto- 
matic Signal Light to warn if freezer is 
not operating normally. 


, The heart of these food-sav- 
ing Frigidaire Food Freezers 
is the Meter-Miser—simplest 
cold-making mechanism ever 
built. It’s sealed in steel, oiled for life. 
Backed by 5-Year Protection Plan. 


You can’t match 


FRIGIDAIRE FOOD FREEZERS 
for the Farm Say 





| 
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How is your Sunday etiquette? Is it 


good enough for Sunday best? 


By Ruth Ryan 


OW are your church manners? Why do you go to church? It 

isn’t unusual for us to get several letters a day asking how to 
behave on a date, or what to do with a finger bowl, but we seldom 
get questions about church manners. It isn’t because they aren't 
needed, either. Church “pests” can ruin the best service. The over- 
all rule of church etiquette is to remember that you are in God's 
house to get spiritual food—not entertainment. Although you may 
not come for that purpose, others do, and you should respect their 
desire to worship. You'll get more from the service, too, if you keep 
your mind free from your usual worries and cares. 


Do you go to church to meet your friends? If you 
do, then, of course, you must catch up with the latest 
gossip! It isn’t the young people who are most guilty of 
this bad habit. Ladies, a small number of you are the 
worst offenders. Not only is it rude to talk when you 
should be listening—it keeps others from giving their full 
attention to the music or the sermon. 


Are you a “money jangler”? This is a careless habit of the men, 


young and old. When the congregation stands to sing, some absent- 
minded man slips his hand into his pocket and gaily rattles his pennies, 
his keys, and all the other noisy articles he has collected. Hold your 
songbook with both hands and you won't be tempted. 


Do you arrive late? In many churches, latecomers are 
not allowed to enter the auditorium except at specified 
times, usually at the close of a hymn and during a pause 
just before the sermon. And in some other churches, those 
tardy individuals who arrive after the sermon begins are 
not permitted to enter the sanctuary, but must listen from 
some side room. Does this seem a bit unfriendly to you? 
Isn’t it more selfish and unfriendly to interrupt the interest 
and concentration of those who arrived on time to enjoy all of the service? 
“Better late than never” does not apply to a church service. The opening 
hymn is as much a part of the worship as the sermon. Give your best to both. 





Are you a “book browser”? Is the sermon so unin- 
teresting to you that you must leaf through the songbook 
or your Bible to keep yourself awake? Young people are @ 
the villains of this annoying trick. I’m ashamed to say it, 
but some of you, being much too polite to whisper, even 
write notes and draw pictures in the hymnbooks! Not only 
are you denying yourself the inspiration of the sermon, but you are a distrac- 
tion to those around you. The villains of all villains are those who mark up 
church property. How would you like for someone to ruin your best books? 





Take your manners to church with you. When 
you select your Sunday hat, get one which won't hide 
the pastor’s face from those behind you. If there is a 
nursery in your church, leave your small child there. 
Even the quietest children, by their very sweetness, at- 
tract attention. Listen to what the pastor says. Stay 
until the final “Amen.” You may think you are slipping out quietly at 
the beginning of the last hymn, but you aren’t unseen. If that last hymn 
weren't important, it would not have been included in the service. 











‘When I’m Grown-Up—” 


OW often did you make just such a promise to yourself when you were 

a child? “When I’m grown-up, I'll let my little boy have some cowboy 
boots.” “When I’m a mother, my daughter can stay out until 12.” The 
promises change as we change and they are a good indication of growth. 
We'd like to know what changes you’d make now that you are 17 or over. 
Enter our contest: “Things I Wish My Parents Would or Wouldn't Do. 
Parents will be interested too, so we'll publish as many letters as possible. 
We'll give three prizes: $7.50, $5, and $2.50. Mail letters by Nov. 10 to 
Ruth Ryan, Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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= the new heater that guaran- 
tees you dependable whole-house warmth 
—the style leader in Coleman’s great new 
Golden Anniversary models. These bril- 
liant heaters —13 new models in all — 
have new designs, new features and new 
finishes that give you powerful, automatic 
heat plus loveliness in looks that beau- 
tifies any home. Unsurpassed in style, 
beauty, comfort and low fuel costs! 


Only Coleman has the exclusive new 


AUTOMATIC FUEL-AIR CONTROL 
that saves up to 25% on fuel bills! 


This marvelous new fuel-saving device is 
standard equipment at no extra charge. 





It automatically regulates the flow of fuel 
and air to burner in just the right pro- 
portions for full clean burning. You ex- 
perience no waste of heat or fuel—get 
great new savings in fuel costs! 
Coleman is the heater that gives you 
warmer floors, a warmer low “living zone” 
where you work and children play. The 
Golden Anniversary Line furnishes a 
heater for every purpose, one for every 
purse from $29.95 up. Mail the coupon 
for more information on these heaters or 
ask your Coleman dealer to show you why 
“Comfort costs so little with a Coleman.” 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC., WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


Other Coleman Golden Anniversary appliances for plenty of heat and hot water 











FLOOR FURNACE—A space-saving, in- 

e-floor heater. Needs no basement and 
no air ducts. Circulates warm air through 
3 to 5 rooms. Oil, Gas, LP-gos. Available 
m Single or Dual Wall Model for any use. 


GAS WALL HEATER—Fits in wall, ex- 
tends only 3%” into room. Takes no living 
space. Circulates heat through one to 
two rooms. Available in Single or Dual 
Wall Model. Easy to install and regulate. 


WATER HEATER—Big-volume hot water 
production with quick recovery rate. 20- 
to 45-gallon capacities. Hot water always 
on tap. Beautiful, efficient. Comes in Gas, 
LP-gas, Oil models, suitable for any home. 





COSTS SO LITTLE 


—eoer ee eee eS 
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AMERICA'S 
LEADER IN 


COMFORT 
WITH A 





The Coleman Company, Inc., Dept. PF-904, Wichita 1, Kansas 


Without obligation, send me literature on the following: 


(] Floor Furnaces [) Oil [J Gas LP-gas 
( Oil Heaters [) Gas Wall Heater 
(CD Water Heaters [J Oil [Gas [)LP-gas 


Nome 


Street 
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@ Grand 
breakfast main 
dish! Here’s the 
“‘power’’ of corn. 
‘Tastes powerfully good! 
Crisp, sweet, fresh! Your 
bargain in goodness— 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


MOTHER KNOWS "A i f 














| if you have them. Toast bread slices | 
| on one side, spread untoasted side 
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THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 





| the morning, they thaw by noon and 
:| keep other box foods cold and fresh, 
;| too. 





| in quantity, 
| ator in a covered container for several 
| days. Clear your work space and line 











(Continued from page 99) 


| Tasty Sandwich | 


with butter or margarine and bean | 


| mixture, and sprinkle a bit of grated 


cheese over filling. Broil until bub- | 
bly. Soup and dessert will make this 
a meal. Add, if you wish, a favorite | 
fruit salad, potato chips, or a tray of 
sliced carrots, celery, and tomatoes. 


Jam, jelly, marmalade: These 
make sweet sandwiches, of course. 
They can be almost like little cakes, 


when done with a fancy turn. Spread 
white bread with softened butter, 
margarine, or cottage or cream 
cheese. Cover with jam, jelly, or mar- 
malade and top with plain slice. If 
you have time, wrap in waxed paper 
and chill. Remove crusts, and cut 
the sandwich into four or six squares. 
Spread each square with cream or 
cottage cheese and dip into toasted 
shredded coconut. 

For the party plate, sweet sand- 
wiches need only a fruit salad to 
complete. Add dessert, if you wish. 


Nonsweet party sandwiches go 
nicely with a fruit, vegetable, or 
molded salad plus cookies or dessert. 
When you have men at your party, 
remember, they don’t think much of 
sweet or dainty bite-size sandwiches. 
You can still have a pretty plate or 
buffet table, sandwichwise, by mak- 
ing some of the larger types of party 
sandwiches—cornucopias, ribbon 
blocks, window types — with meaty 
fillings for the men. 

Ready-sliced bread has speeded | 





| up sandwich making. You can make, 
| with sliced bread, 


the same pretty 
party tidbits which you may have 
done only with whole loaves. 


These are made in advance and 
chilled before serving, which is a 


all sandwiches. Use very 
fresh bread, wrap well, and store in 
The sandwiches will 
stay fresh in taste and appearance. 

Wrapped in good freezer-type 
wrappings, sandwiches freeze well, 
too. From freezer into lunch box in 





Party sandwiches, laid on flat, 
heavy cardboard or shallow boxes 
and well wrapped, can be frozen and 
ready for sudden entertaining. A few 
minutes in a warm oven will thaw 
them quickly. Use butter or mar- 
garine or cream cheese for spreading 
bread for sandwiches to be frozen— 
mayonnaise or salad dressing is ab- 
sorbed more easily by the bread. 


For a quantity of sandwiches, 
plain or fancy, work with a system. 
Have your fillings ready. Many, made 
will store in the refriger- 


up bread slices in pairs. Use together 
each two slices as they lie next to 
each other in the loaf. 

Make all of one sandwich variety 
at the same time, then proceed to the 
next filling. Use a flat knife or spat- 
ula for spreading. An ice cream 
scoop is a help in quantity making, 
not only for speed, but for equal por- 
tions of filling to each sandwich. Use | 
a chopping board and sharp knife to | 
remove crusts. 





New Step-Saver Plan Kit Helps 


CUT KITCHEN 
WORK wo 7%! 


you CAN SAVE 
S MUCH AS 2 
ead EVERY DAY! 






Tells you how you can have a complete steel 
kitchen without paying one penny down! 
Remodel your kitchen in miniature and 
discover how to cut your work to the bone! 
Send today for amazing new true-to-life 
kit. Actual scale cut-outs of sinks, refrig- 
erator, range, cabinets, serving cart, what- 
not shelves, doors, windows, etc.! All neces- 
sary pieces, including 2 model kitchen 
“stages’’! Entertaining, helpful. Complete 
kit, plus new full-color 1950 catalog, only 
25 cents! Mail coupon today! 


American Central Division, 

Dept. PF-10 

AVCO Manufacturing Corporation 
Cc sville, Indi 








Enclosed is 25c. 
planning kit. 


Rush me your complete kitchen 


Name 





BLUE JAY SAY: 


“Ui CORNS. 





AMERICA’S No. 1 CORN PLASTER 











Let’s Go 
Window Shopping 


Merchants have show windows to 
attract the interest of the public. 


The manufacturer cannot bring 
his goods physically before the 
public eye. He must use a differ- 
ent kind of show window. His most 
practical and efficient method of 
showing his wares is with pictures 
and words in advertisements. 


Window shopping is both profit- 
able and entertaining. Let’s go 
window-shopping among the man- 
ufacturers. 
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Domo - PURE means: | 
1. Energy | 
2. Sweetness 
3. Full Flavor 
4. Purity 






AMERICA’S 
LARGEST 
SELLING 
SUGARS 





$ 
Freight Paid 
lettering ond Footstone 
23 in high, 16 in. wide, 8 in. thick. 
Sotisfaction guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 70 STATION F, ATLANTA, GA 


EVEN IF YOU DON’T KNOW) 
A NOTE OF MUSIC NOW... 


You Can Learn Your Favorite 
Instrument This Easy A-B-C- Way 


No special talent, no previous training needed. This 
U. 8. Sehool home-study method is so successful be- 
cause you learn to play by playing real tunes by note, 
tight from the start. And just think, you can learn 













your favorite instrument for only a few cents a day. | 
If interested, mail coupon for FREE Booklet and Print | 
and Picture Sample. See for yourself how easy it is to | 
learn any instrument right at home in spare Z | 
time, without a private teacher. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 







6010 Brunswick Bidg., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


jitnd Year 









Print and Picture 


FREE! 


Vy. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
| 6010 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. 


Sample 
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j Please send me Free Booklet and Print ahd Picture 
Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument). I 
Have you I 
| Instrument. Instrument? | 
I Name._. Hl 
(Please Print) i 
| Address___ ‘ 
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Bath time will be more fun when 
shared with such jolly homemade toys. 


Tub Toys To Make 


By Doris Aller 





LOATING toys are fun, and these 
ride the waves so gaily! Fun to 


and inexpensively made, you might 
like to whip out some extras to do- 
nate to a benefit sale or as favors for 
a children’s party. And wouldn’t you 
like to keep a few of these “dunk- 
able” toys on hand for these small 
week-end visitors? 

Assemble a few corks (thermos, 
round, fishline floats, etc.), some 
scraps of bright oilcloth or plastic- 
coated cloth used for shelf covering, 
and small curtain weights (No. 1 size, 
approximately % inch diameter). 

To draw pattern, mark off 1-inch 
squares on brown paper. The small 





inch. Now, carefully following the 
magazine sketches, draw the little 
toys to their proper size. Cut out your 
patterns and trace around them with 
a pencil on a double thickness of ma- 
terial, right sides out. 

Stitch along the outline with sew- 
ing machine and then trim close to 
stitched line with scissors. Rows of 
stitching, as marked by dotted line, 
will stiffen fins, etc. Cut round bits of 
different-colored material for eyes 
and catch in place as you sew. En- 
close lead weights (any small piece of 
metal will do) in lower part of body 
or feet where marked with xx on 
pattern. To sew on wings and feet, 
match long lines and hold right sides 
of material together as you stitch. | 
Wing or foot will then fold over into | 
place, hiding all of your stitching. 

Saw cork in half with a saw-toothed 
knife and glue half cork to each side 
of body, using household cement or 
waterproof glue. When glue is dry, 
toy is ready to swim away. On several 
of the toys, the cork fits neatly under 
the wing. 
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1. How soon should a baby 
be able to roll over? 







At about 5 months, most babies master 
this new trick. It takes a lot of squirm- 
ing around, so guard against chafing, as 
well as “‘urine irritation,’ with thorough 
smooth-overs of pure, gentle Johnson’s 
Baby Oil. Apply it after his bath and 
at every diaper change. 





























2. ls summer a more dangerous 
time for babies? 


Hot weather used to be a troublesome 

time for babies. But now, with modern 
% refrigeration for baby’s food, with flies 
screened out and utensils sterilized, 
summer days are beneficial. Cool, 
soothing Johnson’s Baby Powder helps 
to keep silken baby skin free from 
little chafes and prickles. 





3. Should babies be played with 
at bedtime? 


Gentle is the word for bedtime play. 
However, it’s often Daddy’s only 
chance to take part in Baby’s day. So 
let them make a little game of the sooth- 
ing nightly ritual with Johnson’s Baby 
Powder or Oil. Both of them will enjoy 
it—and Baby will sleep like a lamb. 
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NEW QUICK-MIX RECIPE 


MOLASSE ALL-BRAN 


MUFFINS 


No creaming, no egg-beating — one 
easy mixing this Kellogg-quick way! 
1 cup Kellogg's '/2 teaspoon salt 





All-Bran VY, cup New 
Y_ cup milk Orleans Molasses 
1 cup sifted flour 1 egg 
1 teaspoon 2 tablespoons 


baking powder soft shortening 

VY, teaspoon YY, cup seedless 
baking soda raisins 

1. Combine All-Bran and milk in 
mixing bowl. 

2. Sift together flour, baking powder, 
soda and salt into same bowl. Add 
molasses, egg, shortening, raisins. 
Stir only until combined. 

3. Fill greased muffin pans %% full, or 
for pan bread spread in greased 
8” x 8” pan. Bake in preheated 
moderately hot oven (400°F.) 20 
to 25 minutes. (Slightly longer for 
pan bread.) Makes 12 medium 
muffins, or 9 squares of bread. 


insufficient 
try a bowlful today! 
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Serve These Cakes Hot! 





Rich, red cherries top this hot, tasty dessert. 


By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


OT cake is cake at its best! Let it 

cool and it loses something of its 
delicious appeal. We planned some 
cakes that fit right into a dinner or 
supper menu. They can be timed to 
come out of the oven just as the 
youngsters put away the last of their 
vegetables. 


Cherry Meringue Cake 
Two eggs, Y2 cup sugar, 2 teaspoons 
water, Vg teaspoon sait, Y2 teaspoon 
grated lemon rind, V2 cup sifted cake 
flour. 


Separate eggs; beat yolks until 
lemon-colored and add sugar and 
water slowly. Add salt to the two 
egg whites and beat until stiff, but not 
dry; fold into egg yolk mixture. Fold 
grated lemon rind and sifted flour 
slowly into other ingredients. Pour 
batter into an ungreased 9-inch oven- 
glass cake dish or cakepan. Bake at 
300 degrees F., about 40 minutes. 


Cherry Filling 
Six tablespoons sugar, 2 tablespoons 
flour, V2 cup cherry juice, V2 cup water, 
1¥Y% cups cooked or fresh cherries, 1 egg 
white. 


Mix together 4 tablespoons sugar 
and flour; add cherry juice and water, 
stirring until well blended. Cook un- 
til thickened and no starchy taste re- 
mains. Cool and add cherries. Place 
cherry mixture on top of hot cake. 
Beat egg white until light and fluffy, 
add 2 tablespoons sugar gradually 
until egg white is stiff enough to stand 
in peaks. Pile meringue in six mounds 
on top of cherry mixture. Bake in 
moderate oven (350 degrees F.) about 
15 minutes. 


Praline White Cake 

This cake is just right for four to 
six people. If there’s any left over— 
which we doubt—cover and store it. 

One and one-half cups sifted cake flour, 

1 teaspoons baking powder, 1% tea- 

spoon salt, 4 cup shortening, 3% cup 

sugar, | egg, 3%4 cup milk, |] teaspoon 
vanilla extract. 

Sift together flour, baking powder, 
and salt. Beat shortening until 
creamy. Beat sugar into shortening 
gradually. Thoroughly beat in egg. 
Add sifted dry ingredients alternate- 
ly with milk, beating mixture until 


smooth after each addition. 
Stir in vanilla extract. Pour 
batter into a greased oven- 
glass dish or cakepan. Bake 
at 325 degrees F., for 
about 55 minutes. Coo! 
cake slightly; then spread 
on topping. 


Topping 


One-fourth cup brown sugar, 

2 teaspoons flour, Y2 cup 

chopped walnut meats, 2 

tablespoons butter, 1 table- 
spoon water. 


Mix together brown sug- 
ar, flour, nuts, melted but- 
ter, and water. Spread this mixture 
carefully over top of cooled cake. Re- 
turn to moderate oven (325 degrees 
F.) and bake for 10 minutes. 


“Peachy” Coffee Cake 

Serve this peach-trimmed cake 
warm with coffee at breakfast, or 
serve it with either custard sauce or 
ice cream for dessert. It’s easy to mix 
and bake; and the peach slices that 
top it come straight from can or jar. 
Drain them before arranging on top 
of batter, but save the syrup. 

One No. 242 can or 2% cups peach slices, 

2 tablespoons butter, 4 cup sugar, 

teaspoon cinnamon, 1 cups flour, 21%4 

teaspoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 

salt, Y2 cup sugar, | tablespoon grated 

orange rind, 2 tablespoons fat, | egg, 

%4 cup milk 

Drain peaches well. Cream butter, 
sugar, and cinnamon until well blend- 
ed. Set aside to mix batter. Sift to- 
gether in mixing bow] the flour, bak- 
ing powder, salt, and sugar. Add 
orange rind. Cut fat into dry ingredi- 
ents with a pastry blender until the 
mixture resembles cornmeal. Com- 
bine egg and milk. Add to dry in- 
gredients. Turn into 8- x 8- x 2-inch 
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The crunchy praline topping is baked right on the cake. 





Golden pineapple crowns this upside-down cake. 


greased pan. Put peaches in even 
rows on top of dough; crumble but- 
ter, sugar, cinnamon mixture over 
peaches. Bake in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees F.) for 30 minutes. 
Pineapple Upside-Down Cake 

Melt 6 tablespoons butter in an 8- 
inch square pan or 9-inch round pan 
or skillet; sprinkle with % cup brown 
sugar. Arrange over sugar mixture 2 
cups (No. 2 can) drained, crushed 
pineapple. Decorate with maraschino 
cherries and pecan halves. Top with 
following batter: 

One-third cup shortening, Y2 cup sugar, 

1 egg, |! teaspoon vanilla extract, 1% 

cups flour, 1% teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 

spoons baking powder, Y2 cup syrup 

drained from pineapple. 

Gradually add sugar to shortening, 
creaming until fluffy. Add egg and 
vanilla and beat well. Add alternate- 
ly small amounts of sifted dry in- 
gredients and pineapple syrup, beat- 
ing smooth after each addition. 
Spread batter over pineapple in pan, 
and bake in a moderate oven (350 de- 
grees F.) 50 to 60 minutes. Let stand 
five minutes, then turn out on plate. 
Serves six to eight. 








Crochet These Doily Bouquets 


The prettiest and gayest-colored doilies we have see? 
in a long time 
Doily Bouquet booklet, printed in beautiful color. There 
are two basic doily centers to which you can add your 
own edging. You'll also like the glowing holly wreath 
design, the rich grape doily, and the lacy spider we 
motif. For your copy, send 10 cents to Home Depart 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
and ask for Doily Bouquet booklet. 


That's what you'll find, too, in our new 
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Now—G. E. brings 4 ISH EUTTON “COOKING 


at the lowest price ever! 


The brand-new “Speedster” — with a score 
of de luxe ‘Seeeo cooKiwe’ features! 


Another beautiful General 


Electric Push-button Range. With all the 
clean, cool, wonderful joys of G-E “Speed 
Cooking” at your finger tips! 

Equipped with fast, famous 
Calrod* heating units (each unit with 5 
cooking heats, from simmer to speed- 
heat) ... a push-button control for every 
speed. 

(FE DELUXET} Has the famous G-E 
Tripl-Oven (actually 3 ovens in 1) and 
an Automatic Oven Timer. The deep-well 
unit can easily be raised to make a fourth 
surface unit. 


A BUY: 
ing, automatic features you'll find on 


Has most of the worksav- 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





General Electric’s top-price Ranges! Yet 
the “Speedster” is offered at a never- 
before low price! 

See it—at yourG-E retailer’s. For name 
of the one nearest you, see classified phone 
book. General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port 2, Connecticut. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


COOKING 
RANGES 





Grand-tasting meals—just by pushing 
buttons! A button for each cooking'speed 
.-. the exact heat you want. New, extra 
high back-splasher puts controls above 
pots. Safer to reach. 


Huge 3-in-1 oven! Famous G-E Tripl- 


Oven! Master Oven, big enough for 30-lb 
turkey! Includes smaller Speed Oven, 





super-fast Broiler that gives charcoal- 
type flavor! 


BE SURE TO SEE G.E.’s All-Calrod “Stratoliner” and “Liberator”—with fea- 
tures like built-in Pressure Cooker, two complete ovens! And on each—an 
Extra-Hi-Speed Calrod Unit that boils a pint of water in 4 minutes or less! 
Check that for speed against any other cooking method! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Gentler bleaching action ....+. 


added protection for linens! There’s a 
special reason why economy- minded 
housewives launder their costly linens 
with Clorox. For Clorox conserves pre- 
cious linens... it’s free from caustic, 
extra gentle! So if it’s cotton or linen, 
white or color-fast, trust Clorox to make 
it beautifully snowy-white, color-bright 
...Wwith a gentleness that means maxi- 
mum life for your linens! 


t: 
4 











Greater disinfecting efficiency... 


added protection for health! After din- 
ner come the dishes...and disinfection 
of sink and drainboard with Clorox. 
That’s a health habit in millions of 
American homes because Clorox not 
only removes stains and deodorizes, it 
disinfects... better, quicker than any other 
product of its kind! There are many such 
ways to protect your family’s health with 
Clorox. You'll find them on the label. 


(Cope. 1950, Cloros Chemical Co. 


CLOROX AMERICA S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 
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Are You Marriageable? 


By Corinne J. Grimsley 


O you want to get 

married? Of course 
you do! We know that 
everyone will not marry, 
but everyone can be mar- 
riageable. How can we 
be sure? Let’s look at 
some of the questions you 
are asking yourself. 

Whom shall I marry? 
How can I find the right 
person? How will I 
know? Here is a myth 
many of us like to be- 
lieve: There is one spe- 
cial boy for each girl. 
When the two meet— 
Bang!—something happens. It’s Love. 
You'll know at once—and that’s all 
that matters. This may happen in 
the movies and in fiction—but it is 
rarely true in real life. 

Instead of asking yourself, “Whom 
shall I marry?” let’s start this way: 
It is just as important for me to be 
the right person as it is for me to find 
the right person to marry. How 
would you answer the questions that 
follow? Use them as a checklist 
when you are trying to decide on 


The One. 


1. Am I old enough? Are you old 
enough to know your mind? This is 
more important than the number of 
birthdays you have celebrated. Who 
is old enough emotionally? A person 
who has acquired self-confidence; 
isn’t tied to his mother’s apron 
strings; is willing to give as well as 
to take; who has developed a sense of 
personal responsibility for making de- 
cisions after considering all the facts; 
and one who asks, “What can I give 
to my marriage?” rather than, “What 
will I get out of it?” Are you old 
enough to get married? 

2. Have you a wholesome and 


| adequate knowledge of the marriage 


relationship? What is your attitude 
toward sex? Are you willing to dis- 
cuss with competent advisers any 
doubts or misinformation you re- 
ceived? If you can talk this over 
with your parents, you are fortunate. 
If not, there are other competent ad- 
visers who can help you—your min- 


What Are Your Qualifications for Marriage? 





ister possibly, or you may 
prefer going to a marri- 
age counselor. 


3. Do you think two 
people can live as cheap- 
ly as one? Are you a 
good manager when it 
comes to finances? A se- 
cure financial foundation 
is a big help in assuring 
a successful marriage, 
but the way you manage 
your finances is the real 
problem. If you want the 
things money will buy, 
more than you want a 
secure, lasting marriage— 
you aren’t ready yet! 

4. Do you like his or her folks? 
The homes we come from have a lot 
of influence on the kind of folks we 
are! Give yourself time and oppor- 
tunity to know your future in-laws— 
and let them know you—before you 
take the final step. It’s bad when 
in-laws turn into “out-laws.” 

5. Is religion important to you? 
Studies of happiness in marriage re- 
veal that religion makes a lot of dif- 
ference. That does not mean that a 
man and his wife must belong to the 
same church. It does mean that if 
you think you are in love with a per- 
son whose religious beliefs are basi- 
cally different from yours, your 
chances of happiness with that per- 
son are poor. 

Here are some books that will in- 
terest and help you: 

Looking Toward Marriage, by 
Randolph Pixley Johnson. (Allyn and 
Bacon); Murriage—Before and After, 
by Paui Popenoe (Wilfred Funk, 
Inc.); How To Pick a Mate, by C. R. 
Adams (E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc.); Off to a Good Start, by Irma 
Black (Brace and Company); Life 
Begins With Marriage, by Theodore 
G. Mitchell (Dearborn Publishing 
Company); She’s Off to Marriage, by 
Alsop and McBride (The Vanguard 
Press); When You Marry, by Evelyn 
M. Duvall and Reuben Hill (Associa- 
tion Press); Love at the Threshold, 
by Frances Bruce Strain (D. Apple- 
ton Century Company, Inc.) 


Rate yourself Satisfactory (S)—Unsatisfactory (U)—Doubtful (D) on | 
the following questions. Let The One rate you, too, if you can be a | 
good sport and take possible criticism! Then in turn you rate The One! 
Here’s hoping you both make a good score. 











$i|UiD 
Do you have sound, good health (mental as well as physical)? 
Have you respect for the rights and independence 
of the other? . en eo CO) Pe ae 
Have you worth-while interests and ideals? . . . . . . 
Have you learned self-control and self-discipline? . . . . 
Can you give as well as take? Have you learned the | 
value of cooperation?. . . . . : ee 
Are you thoughtful and considerate? TAC a oe 
Are you interested and active in the work of your church? . 
in you Weel cueeee wa tke st ck tk tl le 
Have you a wholesome, constuctive attitude toward sex? . . 
Have you the ability to support a family (for the man)? . . | 
Have you learned homemaking skills (for the woman)?. . . 











BEAUX BAIT 


Dress by a world-famous designer? No, 
ma’am—made by the little lady above 
from (of all things!) a lowly feed bag— 
using Simplicity Pattern #3161. Then 
for that neat, perky “Crisp Look”—a 
quick ’n easy Linit® Starching that 
keeps clothes clean. 

Just mix Linit with cold water, add 
boiling water—dilute and use. No cook- 
ing—ironslike magic.The only starch rec- 
ommended by leading dress designers. 


Linit gives cottons that like-new look. 
They stay fresh and clean longer between 
washings. Note how in the washing Linit 
floats out dirt—prevents greying. Try 
Linit—you'll be “sold” for life! 

For free copy of the National Cotton 
Council’s new book on what and how to 
sew with bag cottons, write: Jane Ashley, 


Dept. P, Box 1291, Trenton, N. J. 





it’s the style... 
TO MAKE A ONE-COLOR 








MA ed 

** @RIENDSHIP PLUME" —o beautiful one-color quilt 
thot is a charming example of the new one-color 
quilt vogue... the lotest, loveliest style in quilts 
and quilt-making. The patterr for the above one- 
color quilt with white ‘‘plume’’ design is now being 
offered at the special price of 10c. (Regular price 25c) 
Another favorite of quilt lovers is the outstanding 
MOUNTAIN MIST BLUE BOOK—on exculsive picture 
collection of 30 prize winning quilts in 10 leading 
State Fairs. Write for this unusual booklet—if you 
do not already have it. Price is only 20c. Send 20c 
for BLUE BOOK and 10c for above pattern to: The 
Stearns & Foster Co., Dept. 521, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 
When planning your dream quilt, remember 
MOUNTAIN MIST makes quilts of quality... and 
makes quilting extra-easy. Has super-soft ‘‘Glazene’’ 
surfaces ... handles like cloth... spreads evenly 


and smoothly . . . gives uniform thickness and doesn't 
stretch thin. No wonder MOUNTAIN MIST is called 
“the Perfect Filling for Quilts."* 


MOUNTAIN MIST 





The Perfect Filling for Quilts 
AT DRY GOODS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
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It’s a Plaid Year! 


2309—Mix and match to make more 
outfits! Sizes 10 to 18. Size 16: cap 
sleeve weskit, 1% yards 54-inch fabric; 
skirt, 1 yard 54-inch. 































2189 — Depending on the fabri@™™ 
choice, this rippling peplum dress can 
serve for school days or for party time. 
Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: 2 yards 35-inch 
material. 


2149—Ensemble for Daughter in a 
charming dress and cape. Sizes 6 
months, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. Size 2: dress, 1% 
yards 35-inch fabric; cape, 1% yards 
54-inch fabric. 


2216—Schoolgirl plaid with pique 
collar and cuffs is perfect for daily 
wear. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8: 1% yards 
54-inch fabric. 


2003—Washable wonder with slim- 
ming zipper closing and back darts... 
crisp, White collar and cuffs. Sizes 12 
to 46. Size 18: 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 

2308—Versatile front-pleated blouse 
in both short- and long-sleeved ver- 
sions. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16: long 
sleeves, 2 yards 39-inch material. 











No pattern sent without coin, money or- 


PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
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Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check here [D. 


(Attach $1 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 


der, check, or stamps; (coins preferred). 
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When “Childhood Constipation” 





brings tears to your 4-month-old... 


When vour baby’s tears are due to “Childhood Constipation” give 
him Fletcher’s Castoria .. . the mild yet thorough laxative that’s 
made especially for his delicate little system. Your doctor will tell 
you Fletcher’s Castoria does not contain a single harsh drug. So 
gentle, it cannot cause griping, diarrhea or discomfort. So pleasant 
tasting even very young babies take it willingly. 


or tantrums to your 4-year-old... 


When your normally happy child has tantrums, or acts peevish be- 
cause of “Childhood Constipation,” remember this: Strong, adults’ 
laxatives .. . may be too harsh! Give 
Fletcher’s Castoria! It’s thorough and effective, yet so gentle it will 
not upset sensitive digestive systems. And children really like its 
pleasant taste. So play safe, keep Fletcher’s on hand at all times, 


give Fletcher’s Castoria 


The laxative made especially for infants 
and children...children of all ages! 


. even in reduced doses . . 











The original and genuine 


CASTORIA 


“*From high chair to high school!” 
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onty Rinso Has SouuM 
TO MAKE WH ITER, 





YOUR WASH 


BRIGHTER THAN NEW 


YES, IT$ TRUE! 
MY SHEETS ARE 
WHITER NOW THAN 
THE DAY / BOUGHT 
THEM 































MOM SAYS MY 
COLORED DRESSES ARE 
ERIGHTER NOW THAN 
WHEN THEY CAME 
FROM THE STORE 


























“RAINY WASHDAYS DON’T BOTHER ME” 
“A rainy washday makes no difference when ¢ 


I use Rinso with Solium. Rinso puts sunshine 
in my wash even if I have to dry it indoors. And 
it’s so exciting to see Rinso make a wash come 
out whiter, brighter than new.” 





NO OTHER SOAP CAN GET YOUR CLOTHES 


so WHITE eeeSO BRIGHT 


BECAUSE NO OTHER SOAP CONTAINS SOLIUM 


IT’S A SCIENTIFIC FACT! Rinso with Solium 
gets clothes whiter than new— makes wash- 
able colors brighter than new. And even if you 
have to dry your clothes INDOORS, Rinso with 
Solium puts sunshine in your wash. 

Yet for all the amazing hard work that Rinso 


suds do, they’re safe for clothes, kind to hands, 
and fine for dishes. Use Rinso next washday. 





Rinso with SOLIUM 


the scientific sunlight ingredient 
puts sunshine in your wash 











Another fine product of 
lever Brothers Company 


= Rinso-=gets -out=more=dirt 
than any other type of washday product 








| 





rick or Treat? 


Food and Frolic Knows the Answer 





A treat for any witch or goblin is a tasty 


‘ 
‘ 
ee 
—” 


‘spookburger.” 
After one toothsome bite, he’ll not think of tricking you. 


e 


By Carolynn Flanders 


LACK cats, hobgoblins, and 

witches on their brooms will be 
upon us before we can say hocus- 
pocus. But they'll not catch us un- 
awares. Since this Eve of All Saints 
comes but once a year, it’s easy, espe- 
cially for you farm folks, to celebrate 
in the right way. You have free deco- 
rations on hand in the form of corn- 
stalks, colored leaves, yellow and 
green squash, and pumpkins. Just 
have a family get-together, or maybe 
a few favorite friends. They'll be 
hungry enough to eat witches brew 
after they play these games. 


x >. 7 as J 7 


Cut little jack-o’-lanterns of orange 
paper. Number them on the back 
with very high and very low num- 
bers. For instance use 2 million, 1, 
125,000, 7, and other varying num- 
bers. Hide these cut-outs and let the 
guests look for them. The person 
whose numbers add up to the largest 
sum wins the game. Tell them to keep 
the jack-o’-lanterns if they want their 
fortunes told. 


The Haunted Hause 

Players choose partners, and sit in 
chairs placed in horseshoe formation. 
At the open end of the horseshoe, two 
chairs face in. These two chairs rep- 
resent the “haunted house.” Couples 
must hold each other’s hands during 
the game. Each couple is given a 
spooky name such as “goblin,” “bat,” 
or “witch.” When the game starts, one 
couple is in the haunted house. They 
call two names and the couples whose 
names they call must try to exchange 
places, while the couple from the 
haunted house tries to get one of the 
other houses (chairs). Insist that all 
couples hold hands while changing. 
The couple left over must go to the 
haunted house. All may be forced to 
change if the couple in the haunted 
house calls, “House afire!” 


Fortune Tetlinag 
It wouldn’t be Halloween without 


a gypsy or an old witch to look into 
the future. Take all guests into a dark 


room together, where you have a 
“fortune teller” dressed in flowered 
skirt and a lot of bangles. For a witch, 
just dress her in black with a pointed, 
paper hat. Let her gaze into a heap of 
logs, lighted by a flashlight covered 
with red Cellophane. She should say 
in a mysterious voice to one guest, 
“Look at the number on one of your 
jack-o’-lanterns. You will have as 
many children as you see there,” or 
“You will have that many dollars dur- 
ing your life.” All the guests have a 
laughing time when the number of 
children is 3 million and the amount 
of money is $2 or $3. 

. some Gallery 

Take blindfolded guests, one at 
the time, into a dark room. Lead each 
to a row of bowls and say, “This is a 
goblin’s gizzard,” and let him touch 
a piece of liver. Have large olives 
for “witches eyeballs,” cold, wet 
spaghetti for a “cat’s insides,” a piece 
of raw meat for the “heart of a bat,” 
and a rubber glove filled with sand 
makes a “ghost’s hand.” This is a 
good game for chills and squeals. 

By this time all your spooks will be 
starved. But that won't bother you if 
you heed these suggestions. You can 
quickly prepare this feast ahead of 
time so that you can take part in the 
fun, too. 


Spoeeolhburdgers 


One pound ground beef, 1 medium-sized 

chopped onion, 4 tablespoons butter, 2 

teaspoon salt, Vg teaspoon pepper, | cup 
grated cheese. 


Melt fat in skillet. Add onion and 
brown lightly. Add ground beef and 
brown. Sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Cover and cook until tender. Sprinkle 
grated cheese into hot meat and allow 
to melt. Serve on hot buns with crisp 
potato chips. 


Hiack Cat Bre 


Make up a batch of your favorite 
hot cocoa recipe. Pour into cups an 
float marshmallow faces on top. Make 
the faces by drawing features on 
marshmallows with a toothpick 
dipped in melted chocolate. 
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Outwashes them all ! 


Outlasts them all too ! 


New! tne meyroe 


Dutch Oven Gas Range 


Everything you want in a range. Big, super- 
insulated oven keeps all the heat in—cooks 
with gas turned off! Table-Serve broiler, Dutch 
cooker well, visual height controls, and giant 
burners which cook faster with less gas. 


No other range is so easy to keep clean. Your 
dealer has six Maytag gas ranges to show you. 

























Gyrafoam washing action washes 
clothes cleanest! And Gyrafoam action 
can be found only in a Maytag. 


Maytag’s big double-walled aluminum 
tub keeps the water hot much longer— 
helps you sail through a big week’s wash. 


Exclusively Maytag’s is the Roller Wa- 
ter Remover. It squeezes out more water 
but can’t harm buttons, zippers, and 
ornamental trim. 


More than 6,000,000 owners know that 
Maytags last and last — years longer than 
any other washer. With the name “May- 
tag” on your new washer, you'll enjoy 
dependable, trouble-free performance. 


Ask your Maytag dealer to demonstrate 
the three wonderful Maytag conven- 
tional washers. The Maytag Company, 
Newton, Iowa. 


Maylag 


WASHERS e IRONERS ¢ RANGES e FREEZERS 





NEW! The MAYTAG AUTOMATIC 
washes clothes really clean! 


Here’s the automatic that means cleanest clothes! Only 
this automatic has Gyrafoam washing action. Completely 
automatic — washes, rinses, spin-dries clothes until fluffy, 
light, tangle-free, almost ready to iron. Gleaming white 
lifetime finish. Safety lid. Needs no bolting down. Ask 
your Maytag dealer for a demonstration today! 











1i2 * 


big Ben 


a faithful friend 


who suits his mood 
to yours | 








BIG BEN 
LOUD ALARM 


BIG BEN ' 
CHIME ALARM __ 


> 





BIG BEN 
ELECTRIC ALARM 


L . 4 
Big Ben Loud Alarm is a complete ex- 
trovert. His reassuring tick lets you know 


he’s around, and his intermittent fire-alarm 
gong wakes the heaviest sleeper. He’s $4.95. 
Big Ben Chime Alarm is easy to live 
with. His quiet tick permits restful sleep. 
When it’s time to rouse you, “‘first he whis- 
pers... then he shouts.’ He’s $5.95. 

Big Ben Electric Alarm calls you cheer- 
fully with a pleasing bell alarm, adjustable 
to loud or soft. Quiet, reliable ... just set 
him and forget him. He's $8.95. 


With luminous dial these clocks are one dollar more. 


Prices do nos include tax and are subject to change. 


‘BIG BEN 


WESTCLOX 


Poche of CEMERAL TIME Coyporszing 
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_ A Harvest of Poems 


Three | 





Seng of Fall 
By T. O. Davis 


When summer’s long and endless 
days 

Give way to golden autumn haze, 

A fragrant flame runs through 
the sky 


To flutter earthward, by and by. 


The magic of a soothing quiet 


| Becalms the day and stills the night. 


| 


I think ‘twas fall, the season when 
God viewed His work, and said, 


” 
“Amen! 


MILITARY ESCORT 
By Thelma Ireland 


ittle boys awaited her 


Outside, close by her gate. 
They came early because they might 


Miss her if they were late. 
Two of them fondly grabbed a hand, 
The other walked ahead. 
“I couldn’t get to school without 
My convoy,” teacher said. 


CANASTA DISASTA 
By S. Omar Barker 


Guests who do not play canasta 
Leave their hostesses aghasta! 


AUTUMN HOUR 
By Alma Robison Higbee 


| The frost has clipped the green from the hickory boughs 
With a whetted knife as keen as any saber; 


And leaning on the back fence of the 


> wind 


The maple gossips with her next door neighbor. 


The dark geese featherstitch the scene, then pass | 


Into the distant reaches of the sky; 
g jet 
Stores summer deep and puts the autumn by. 


The rusty squirrel with eyes of shinin 





Still are the leaves and still the russet hour <i 
Where the dragonfly zooms over the dimpled stream. g a tas! 
The heart is busy with needles of plundered gold, % eit fe 
heal ’ P . « 
Knitting the fabric of a winter dream. “Se 
~ 

Hunting mgs 

ps ae 9S | 
By Julia Ramsey Wright ak 
= 
| e i 

We walked among the browns of autumn wood ats 


| And found the pungent scent of brown leaves good 
Where scarlet berries on the dogwood trees 
Brightened the monotone and adorne 





Nor searched we then for more than we had found: 
The nuts new-fallen on the spongy ground, 


But deep within a silent colonnade 


A maple spread her last gold, unafraid. 


Replacement 
By Webb Dycus 


Summer passed slowly, silently away, 
Trailing her dusty leaves, her sun- 


parched flowers; 
Leaving bright skies a-tumble with 
white clouds 


And memory a-swarm with pleasant 


hours. 


Fall moved briskly into the gold- 
washed hall, 


Slipped on a gay housecoat, picked Pe 


up her broom, 


And with a quick toss of her wind- 
blown head, 
Began the task of tidying 
the room. 


Harvest 
By Margaret E. Bruner 


The harvest is God’s 
word made manifest 
For faith and work... 
it is a truth, age-old; 
Yet every year its 
newness is expressed 
By tall rank corn and 
wheat the hue 
of gold. 


d the breeze. 





» 











KEEN FOR TEENS 


Believe it or not—this fetching frock was 
made from humble flour sacking! All 
you need is Simplicity Pattern #3186, 
plus easy-to-use Linit® Starch to give 
that “Crisp Look”—keep you looking 
crisp, cool, and captivating far longer. 

Linit penetrates fabrics—gives them a 
like-new, natural finish. That’s why it’s 
the one and only starch recommended 
by leading dress designers. 


No cooking. Just mix Linit with cold 
water, add boiling water—dilute and use. 
Your cottons iron easily, drape beau- 
tifully. Note how in the washing Linit 
floats out dirt—prevents greying. 

Write for free copy of the National 
Cotton Council’s exciting new book on 
what and how to sew with bag cottons. 
Address Jane Ashley, Dept.P, Box 1291, 
Trenton, N, J. 





RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


The way 
thousands of 
physicians 
and dentists 

recommend 


Anocin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a combination of medically proven, active 
ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 











in Savings”. Write today for South Carolina 

Mills’ new, FREE catalog of cotton values. Down-to~ 
earth prices on shirts, underwear, dresses, children’s 
wear, prints, towels, sheets—scores of cottons for the 
family and the home. Every item is backed up by ® 
EY -BACK GUARA It’s easy to order, 

too. Don’t delay! Mail a postcard or a letter for your 
FREE copy of this valuable *‘Cottons’’ Catalog today. 


SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS 
Dept. 691, SPARTANBURG, 5S. C- 
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SURE SUCCESS 
WITH DOUBLE-ACTING 


HEARTH CLUB 


ising power 
BBY Mose 


Just what the is jar ordered! And 
great for the school lunch box, too. 
These apple sauce nut cookies are made 
in a jiffy with Hearth Club Baking 
Powder. 

APPLE SAUCE NUT COOKIES 

Makes 4 dozen 
\% tsp. ground cin- 
namon 


2 cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 


1 egg \% tsp. ground cloves 

2 cups sifted all- 1 cup thick apple 
purpose flour sauce 

3 tsps. Double-Acting 1% cup seeded raisins, 
Hearth Club cut fine 


Baking Powder ¥ cup chopped nuts 
Y2 tsp. salt 
Cream shortening; gradually add sugar, 
creaming until fluffy. Add egg, beating 
thoroughly. Sift flour, Hearth Club 
Baking Powder, salt and spices to- 
gether; add to creamed mixture alter- 
nately with apple sauce. Fold in raisins 
and nuts. Drop by teaspoon on greased 
cookie sheet: Bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 15 to 20 minutes. 

Send for FREE Bake Book! 
30 tempting recipes to 
add new interest to your 
meals. Send for the 
Hearth Club Bake Book 
today. Write to Dept. 
102A, The Rumford Com- 
pany, Rumford, R. I. 


Hearth Club Brings You Premiums, Too 
On every Hearth Club can, you'll find a 
valuable coupon. It can help you get 
1000 beautiful gifts . . . toys for the 
children . pots, pans, dinnerware, 
towels . . . all kinds of useful premiums. 
Look for the Hearth Club coupon! 





SAVE 
MONEY! 
Costs Less 
Than Most 
Brands 








Women made it NUMBER ONE ‘recordings designed for all ages, from |’ 
where the greatest baking’s done! 


“Federal Specification for Baking Powder EE-P-6!lo 


Record Roundup 


By Johnnie Hovey 


EMEMBER Betty Boop, with 

the clear, tiny voice? You'll hear 
|her again in M-G-M’s sound track 
|album, “Three Little Words.” She’s 
Helen Kane who sings I Wanna Be 
Loved by You. You'll also hear and 
enjoy (we did) Fred Astaire, Anita 
Ellis, Red Skelton, Arlene Dahl, and 
Gloria DeHaven. 

Deep, rich, and very appealing are 
| the “Work Songs and Spirituals” sung 
| by dePaur’s Infantry Chorus. This 
| group of 35 voices began singing to- 
| gether in 1942. They were all mem- 

bers of the 372nd Infantry. Since 
| 1944 they have been under the di- 
|rection of Leonard dePaur and have 
made many successful tours of the 
United States. Nine work songs and 
spirituals are presented in this 


| Columbia LP record including Water | 


| Boy, Sweet Little 
| Listen to the Lambs. 

Joe Stafford and Gordon MacRae 
blend their voices in two sweet favor- 
ites, A Perfect Day and The Rosary, 
on a Capitol platter. Another Capitol 
release we enjoy hearing often is 
Mona Lisa, with Buddy Cole at the 
organ. No vocal on this one. 

The Sons of the Pioneers, who real- 
ly know how to handle a western 
tune, have recorded two lively ones 
for Victor. Chuckawalla Swing is gay 
and fast-moving. Song of the Wagon- 
master, on the reverse, is rich in a 
| western sort of way. Phil Harris set 


Jesus Boy, and 


our feet to tapping with his jolly dou- 
ble talk on another Victor record. We 
particularly liked You Can't Do 
Wrong Doin’ Right. 

The youngsters—and oldsters, too 
at the 


|—who enjoy Tom and Jerry 
movies will appre- 
ciate the M-G-M 
storybook and rec- 
ord album, “Tom 
and Jerry at the 
Circus.” The story 
is light and lively, 
and Mother doesn’t 
need to read it 
aloud for the rec- 
'ord provides complete sound effects 
—with music! 

For sheer beauty of melody and 
for sentimental appeal, the songs of 
Scotland and Ireland are favorites 
throughout the nation. The Columbia 
LP record, “Nadine Conner in Scotch 
and Irish Songs,” is an impressive 
one. Miss Conner’s sweet, clear 
|soprano voice does full justice to 
| Bendemeer’s Stream, A Little Bit of 
| Heaven, Danny Boy, and five others. 
| If “Maggy Fisher’s Piano Play- 
| house” is one of your favorite radio 
| programs, we're sure you'll want the 
/M-G-M long-playing record by the 
;same name. For the recording, Cy 
| Walter and Stan Freeman had as their 
guest Joe Bushkin. The music is 

bright, fresh, and musically vivid. 





Teachers and educators will find 

: “—" 
a copy of Columbia’s new 24-page 
| educational catalog helpful. It lists 


music for kindergarten and primary 
grades to complete operas and plays 
|intended for high school students. 
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Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 


| get 30 EXTRA Cups 
from every pound 







Says Josephine Cambre, 
A Luzianne Housewife 


and YOU can learn to 
get 30 EXTRA cups too! 


Ut a— 


teaspoon full 





“Here's How I Do It; 
Luzianne Coffee and Chicory is a remarkable, 
wholesome, healthful coffee. | use a teaspoon- 
ful of Luzianne Coffee and Chicory instead of 
a tablespoonful of straight coffee. It sounds un- 
believable, but | get 30 extra cups from every 
pound—and every cup is mellow, full-flavored, 
and satisfying. You can use healthful Luzianne 
with confidence. In one of America's great 
; medical centers, two out of three doctors drink 
| coffee and chicory.” 


Gil i . 
Send us a Luzianne Label and 


we will send you this useful measuring spoon. Measures one 
TABLEspoon, one TEAspoon, one-half TEAspoon, one- 
quarter TEAspoon. Write Wm. B. Reily & Co., Inc., 640 
Magazine Street, Dept. PF10, New Orleans, Lo. 


one heaping 

of Luzianne 

uatiad f 
ht 


one heaping tablespoon of 
straight coffee. 
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LIKE D¢ 
© WASHABLE RUBBER WONDERSKIN 
© SHE DRINKS, WETS, SLEEPS; COOS 
fla,Every child’s dream will come true with 
SLUDDLES — sensational 13 inch DRINK- 
AND-WET DOLL of washable rubber WON- 
DERSKIN — the amazing new lifelike doll 
skin! SHE COOS delightfully when you squeeze 
her, when you hug her. Adorable CUDDLES 
has long wavy hair, sparkling blue eyes that 
open and close, She drinks from her bottle 
*with nee, aipete (in- 
cluded) and then wets 
her diaper. You can 
bathe her — move her 
cuddly arms, legs and 
head—make her walk, 
sleep and coo! SEND 
NO MONEY. (C.O.D., 
you pay postage. Remit 




















aA with order, we pay 
BUY NOW FOR XMAS postage.) as ; 
I NOVELTY MART. D Gacteced plegse Gade () Checks  €) Money Order 
7 ept. 89 ac " . eH ~ J “ oney 
| 59 E. 8th Street, N. Y.C. er ero 
1 Gentlemen: Please send me____ Addr ‘ 
| “Cuddles” Doll(s) @ $2.98 each. City Stote i 











aT \\ ake a Crk, 


-e-and you can bet 
your boots I'll use 


Dixie 






Crystals 


Pure Cane Sugar 
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HARDER-Freez 








Tyler Fixture Corp., Dept. PB, Niles, Michigan 
Rush color folder on HARDER-Freez, incluging sug- 
gestions on work and time savings. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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Isn’t it fun to make your own jack-o’-lantern for Halloween? 


for the Littlest fe) ks 


By Miss Kate 


y7ATCH out, little folks! Hal- 
loween will soon be here with 
grinning jack-o’-lanterns, scary faces, 
and lots of goodies to eat. Have you 
ever wondered what Halloween is? 
Let me tell you what I thought about 
this exciting night when I was little. 


Mr. Hallo Ween: Way up high 
there lives a happy little elf who sails 
around in the inky skies in his beauti- 
ful ship, the “Cresent Moon.” If you 
have ever seen a half moon on a dark 
night, you have seen his sturdy ship 
on it’s vovage around the world. This 
little man’s name is Mr. Hallo Ween. 
He lives up there with his friends— 
the witches, goblins, and ghosts. All 
around him are coal-black cats with 
bright green eves. Mr. Ween is such 
a kind, gentle elf that he likes all 
sorts of folks. That’s why he can live 
with these creatures that we humans 
can't get along with. 

On Halloween night this little elf 
and all his friends climb on the 
witches’ brooms and ride down to 
earth. They come to make fun for 
boys and girls. You and your play- 
mates can help them make fun. 


Make Masks: Invite your play- 
mates over to celebrate “spook night” 
with you. You can easily make scary 
masks to give to each guest. Just slip 
a paper sack over your head. Pinch 
the paper over your eyes, nose, and 
mouth. Take off the sack and mark 
these places; then cut them out. 
Make these faces: 

Goblin: Cut horns in each side of 
the back of the sack and bend the 
horns forward so they stand out. 
Color eyes black, hair green, nose 
and mouth purple. 

Black Cat: Color the whole sack 
black with crayon or water color. 
Color long strips of stiff paper red. 
Paste them on the mouth for whisk- 
ers. Cut two ears from the top of the 
sack and bend them forward. 





? 


Jack-o’-lantern: Color the whole 
sack orange. Cut out triangles for 
the nose and eyes. Cut out a grin- 
ning mouth, but leave in a few teeth. 
Twist the closed end of the sack to 
make a pumpkin stem. 

Tell all the little boys and girls to 
put on one of these masks before 
they come into the house. Watch 
them try to guess who is in the sack. 
Then try these merry fun-makers: 

Peanut Hunt: Hide lots of pea- 
nuts all over that part of the house 
where you are having a party. Let 
the guests elect two “peanut pick- 
ers.” The two elected choose sides. 
Each side now hunts peanuts, but no 
one but the “peanut picker” can touch 
the peanuts when found. One side 
will call their “peanut picker” to get 
a nut by saying “Whoo-whoo” like an 
owl. The others call theirs with a 
“Meow” like a cat. Each “peanut 
picker” runs to get the peanut his 
side has found. The team that finds 
the most has the most to eat. 


Bag Bursting: For real fun, ask 
your mother to fill a large paper bag 
with candy kisses and hang it up 
high. Then she can blindfold one 
child at a time and let him hit at the 
bag with a stick! Of course, every- 
one gets to eat the candy as soon as 
the bag is burst! 

Can you take time from all this 
fun to try to win our next letter con- 
test? It is a very important one. I 
want you to tell me what you do to 
grow up strong and healthy. There 
are lots of things you can write about 
—eating vegetables, playing in the 
sunshine, taking good baths. If you 
are LO or under, send your letter 
about “What I Do To Grow Strong 
and Healthy” to me at The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala., not 
later than Nov. 10. Write it by your- 
self. There will be four prizes in 
savings stamps; first, $5; second, 
$3.50; third, $2.50; fourth, $1.50. 




















You Get 24 Hour Heating 
Comfort Because... 





COAL HEATERS 
Hold Fire Overnight 


Why wake up ‘in a cold house when the 
amazing Twin-Temp Coal Heater will hold 
fire overnight and longer. Another advan- 
tage of a Twin-Temp Coal Heater is that you 
can get “extra” heat when you need it on 
those “extra” cold winter days and nights. 
Twin-Temp’s beautiful mahogany colored 
poreelain enamel finish will blend easily 
with your furnishings. Write Knox Stove 
Works, Inc., 2023 Ailor Avenue, Knoxville, 
Tennessee for free illustrated folder. 


KHOGOX STOVE WORKS inc, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


One of America’s Finest 





COAL HEATERS 
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Make a Burlap Gift Rug 


By Robbie Matejowsky 


Would you send your best friend a gift-wrapped burlap 


bag proudly labeled “Happy Birthday”? Why not? It can 


be a pleasing gift, indeed. 


siete il % é 
A burlap bag is well on the way to 
becoming a gift rug. Three more 
rows of tan are yet to be added. 


ITH one easy crochet stitch, 

you can transform an ugly bur- 
lap bag into a 22- x 52-inch two-tone 
bedside rug for 40 cents and 4 little 
of your time. 

How do you start? Collect a large, 
heavy burlap bag, a size zero crochet 
hook, and a dye that will harmonize 
with the natural tan of the bag. Ma- 
roon, green, and brown combine 
especially well with tan, but any 
color that blends with the color 
scheme of the room may be used. 

Wash and dry the bag and cut off 
the seams. Then remove all selvages 
to expose the fiber ends. 


Remove about two-thirds of the 
lengthwise fibers. Start with the ov - 
side fiber and pull out each length- 
wise strand. Join them to form one 
long strand. Wind into a ball to pre- 
vent tangling. 





The first step in making the rug is to 
crochet a chain about 30 inches long. 





A close-up of the rug shows the simple 
make-up. Hook is about to be drawn 
through the first two loops of the four 

ps on the hook. Note the regular 
repetition of the very simple stitch. 


Miss Matejowsky tells how. 


Dye the remaining part of the 
bag, ravel it, and wind it to form 
another ball. The second ball will 
be much larger, because it will con- 
tain the crosswise strands and about 
one-third of the lengthwise ones. 


Begin by crocheting a chain 30 
inches long. Wrap the strand over 
the hook twice. This is called thread- 
ing over. Then insert the hook under 
the two top threads of the sixth stitch 
from the hook. When you catch the 
yarn with the hook and draw it 
through, you will then have four 
loops on the hook. 


Thread over once and draw it 
through the first two loops. Three 
loops remain on the hook. 

Hook the yarn again and draw it 
through the next two loops. Repeat 
this procedure for the last two loops. 
You have now completed the first 
treble crochet. 

For each succeeding treble, thread 
over twice, insert the hook under the 
two top threads of the next stitch, 
and proceed as before. 

Treble crochet 10 times in the 
end stitch of the chain. Then crochet 


cown the other side of the chain. 


When you reach the first treble 
crochet you made, do not thread over. 
Insert the hook into the top stitch, 
thread over, and draw it through. 
You have now completed the first 
round of your rug. 


Now chain five stitches, thread 
over twice, and you are ready to in- 
sert the hook into the top of the first 
stitch of round one. 


You crochet round two and follow- 
ing rounds in the same manner, but 
remember to add extra stitches at 
each end to allow for the increase in 
size. This prevents cupping. 


An attractive color-combination 
rug is created by crocheting three 
rounds of tan, four rounds of the 
other color, and another four rounds 
of tan. A reverse of these colors is 
an even better combination. 


To finish off your work, clip the 
thread about 3 inches from the hook. 
Bring the loose end through the one 
loop remaining on the hook and pull 
tightly. Darn in the loose end so that 
it does not show. 


You can make a shorter and wider 
rug by shortening the original chain 
beginning. Numerous variations can 
be worked out. 


It helps to sew a plain burlap back- 
ing to the finished rug. The back- 
ing reduces sliding and helps to keep 
the rug smooth. There is also a sub- 
stance on the market for painting the 
back of rugs. This keeps them from 
sliding. 
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“Yon dod 
wan wantin! 
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SPEED QUEEN CORPORATION, 38 Doty St., Ripon, Wis. 
Please send me a free copy of “How I Wash 7 Loads 
per Hour,” written by a Speed Queen user. 


Name ... 


Address 
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3-MINUTE OATS 
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Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 
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NOW YOU CAN 


HEAR 


YOUR BEST AS YOU 


Look 


YOUR BEST 
THROUGH THE NEW 


MAICO METHOD 


Write for the 
Facts TODAY 


i c Oo FREE MAILERS 
AA A ¢ GOOD SERVICE °¢ 
302 MAICO BUILDING + MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA THE SUPE O (0. hea 


8 Exposure Roll Film 
Enlarged To Jumbo Size 





12 Exposures - 50c 
16 Exposures - 7Oc 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 
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Comfort, convenience, easy upkeep...these items guided the E. R. 
Taylors when they built their two-story brick house 10 years ago. 





leet a | 





laster Farmer’s Wife — 


Mrs. Earle R. Taylor, Greenville County, S. C. 


HE Taylors built their brick home so well 10 

| years ago that they have had to do very little, 

other than add a downstairs bedroom and bath 

in recent years. And if your house has “no place for 

an extra bath,” why not take a tip from this Green- 

ville County family? A square bathtub took up less 

space than the conventional type and solved the 
problem. 

Mrs. Taylor confided to us: “If I were building 
again, I'd make the living room 13 x 22 feet, but I'd 
make the dining room, bedrooms, hall, and bath 
larger.” The whole house has easy-to-keep hard- 
wood floors. I was interested in the neat, attractive 
floor covering in the kitchen and breakfast room. 
“Have your dealer lay your floor for you,” advised 





By SALLIE HILL 


Photos Courtesy South Carolina 
Extension Service. 


Mrs. Taylor. The floor is laid in asphalt tile blocks. 
When one block becomes worn, it can be removed 
and another inserted. 

The pale pink walls in the living and dining rooms 
give a spacious effect. A Burgundy broadloom twist 
rug covers the living room floor. The dining room al- 
so features a large rug. 

We feel that this homemaker has made a master 
stroke in selecting well designed bedroom furniture 
that will last for years. For young Earle’s room, 








The master bedroom features authentic reproductions in solid walnut against soft 
green walls, Note “upstairs” telephone which keeps down “unnecessary mileage.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Taylor and Earle, Jr., enjoy the den, with its comfortable seats an 
reading lights, It has rust-colored curtains and a handmade rug of green and rus: 





This restful corner in the Taylor living room centers around a coveted old walnut table, heir- 
loom lamp, glass and silver basket, and china cup and saucer. Antique lovers adore all of it. 


which has blue walls and white curtains, Mrs. Tay- 
lor has selected sturdy, durable maple including the 
bed, chest on chest, and combination bookcase and ‘ 
table with drawer space. 

Church work and young people’s activities rep- 
resent this Winthrop College graduate’s chief inter- 
est outside her home. In peach season she says it 
is easy to lend a hand at the packing shed, because 
her labor saving equipment enables her to dispatch 
housework. Here’s a partial list of items as we saw 
them in the Taylor home: Electric dishwasher, auto- 
matic washing machine, vacuum cleaner, electric 
range, electric refrigerator, home freezing unit, elec- 
tric pump, sink, stoker for furnace, sewing machine, 
electric churn. A much larger home freezing unit 
is on the “get list.” 

This family sponsors parties for the community's 
young people. Whether it’s swimming in the Taylor 
lake or watching television, summer groups can often 
count on homemade ice cream served on the terrace. 
Mrs. Taylor uses 2 quarts of milk to 2 cans con- 
densed milk, and adds fresh strawberries or peaches 
as desired. 

Editor's Note.—For more information about the Tay- 
lor family, see Editor LaRue’s story on page 19. 
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dependable 
gas cooking 


Talk with any farm wife 


who cooks on this 
famous range! She’|l tell. 
you why 


more women 


cook on Magic Chef 


than on any 


other range 


big Magic Chef at a low price! 
== It’s 36” wide! 

With full-size Red 
Wheel controlled 
oven and 

convenient 

Swing Out Broiler. 
















Magic Chef for small kitchens! 
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Look what cooking with gas on a Magic Chef will do for you! It’s faster... 
helps you turn out BIG meals quicker. It’s cleaner . . . your Magic Chef gleams 
with the whisk of a damp cloth. And it’s so dependable .. . your Magic Chef 
is always there to serve you, regardless of where you live or weather conditions! 


Operates on“Pyrofax"or other bottled and tank gases. HIG2? 


Models in all price brackets, starting in most areas at 


waist-level broiler perfect baking automatic cooking easy-to-clean 
el pe Tie ; —~_. 
| SS ear a) ;Os=_ Nat 
= Ne —* y 


™ 

Set the Clock Control 
—let IT remember 
when to turn the oven 
on and off! 


AMERICAN STOVE CO.,ST. LOUIS 10° World's Largest Gas Range Manufacturer 


for no-stoop, smokeless 
broiling! Lifts out for 
easy cleaning. Door pro- 
tects you from spatters. 


every time with exact 
oven heat controlled by 
famous Magic Chef Red 
Wheel Regulator. 


one-piece top burners 
slip out of range in a 
jiffy for quick, easy wash- 
ing at the sink! 


see the new Magic Chef space 


heater 
Just 20 inches wide, 


but has the 
full-size oven, 
Swing Out Broiler. 
Make the most of 
your kitchen space! 





““America’s most 
beautiful!’’ Really 
puts out the heat, 
economical, too! 
Gas or oil models. 


Priced from $59.95. 





it’s easy to cook with bottled or tank gas 
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see your LP (liquefied petroleum) gas dealer now! 
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Flakes made CRI SPER! 

Raisins voted FRESHER! 











SKINNER'S Raisins 
were voted FRESHER! 


FRESHER! FRESHER! 


in a recent survey Skinner’s 
Raisin-Bran users said they prefer 
SKINNER’S because the raisins 
seem bigger—fresher! 







SKINNERS Flakes are 
made CRISPER/ 


CRISPER! CRISPER! 


independent laboratories re- 
ported: ‘‘Skinner’s Raisin-Bran 
flakes are made crisper than any 
other raisin-bran!” 


SWEETER! 
SWEETER! SWEETER! 


Raisins are Y2 Sugar! 








The ORIGINAL 


RAISIN-BRAN 





4. DRESS forYOU 


f Sn 


FOR ORDERING 3! 


A. ‘® Thrilling new plan! Your choice of gorgeous new 
i) im dressin your favorite style, size andcolor GIVEN 
te you for sending orders for only 3 dresses for 
your friends or family. rite for style presentation 
showing scores of latest fashions with actual sample 
fabrics. No money needed. You can get complete 
wardrobe AND EARN CASH TOO — ap to $23.00 @ 
week in your spare time—EASY! Write today! 


HARFORD FROCKS, Dept. C421, Cincinnati 25, Ohie 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


Selling Fine Monuments 
Marble or granite. Save, buy direct or be 
our agent. Be own boss. Al! or spare time, 
Big commissions. Free catalog & sales aids. 
Freight paid. Written guarantee. Old rel 
able company. Write for details. 


GUARANTEE MONUMENT CO. 
479-P Marietta St., N.W., Atienta, Ga, 
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Flower Tips 





By L. A. Niven 


HERE are many annual flowers 

that do better when planted in 
fall instead of spring. Among leaders 
of these for the South are: larkspur, 
bachelor button, calendula, candy- 
tuft, calliopsis, phlox, poppy, sweet 
pea, pansy, verbena, snapdragon, 
and stock. Seed may be planted in 
beds and transplanted in spring of 
the year, or planted in beds or rows 
where they are to remain. In case of 
extreme cold during winter, cover 
lightly with straw or similar material. 
Planting these in fall will usually re- 
sult in earlier and larger blooms, as 
well as a longer blooming 


period. 


There are also many per- 
ennials that do much better 
when planted in fall. Some of 
the leading ones are: delphin- 
ium, columbine, gaillardia, 
hollyhock, Canterbury be 1], 
coreopsis, foxglove, primrose, 
and any other semihardy per- 
ennial that you may like. Put 
in some of these annuals and 
perennials this fall and see 
how much better they do 
than when planted in spring. 


To get best results from 
bulbs, plant them the proper 
depth. What is the proper 
depth? Anemone, 2 inches; 
crocus and snowdrop, 3 inches; tulip, 
4 inches; hyacinth and narcissus, 5 
inches. This means the top of the 
bulbs should be this deep in the soil. 

If tulips are to remain in the 
ground several years after planting, 
set about 6 inches deep instead of 4. 
This means they will not be dug, di- 
vided, and stored in summer and re- 
planted each fall. 


While bulbs may be planted any 
time between now and January, now 
is the best time. If you live in the 
upper part of the South, or far enough 
from Lower South for ground to 
freeze and thaw frequently, cover 
beds or rows with sufficient mulching 
material to prevent this trouble. Do 
not use manure when planting bulbs. 
Work in commercial fertilizer. 

If you want some beautiful blooms 
from Christmas to late winter, plant 
some bulbs in water or soil each two 
or three weeks from now until late 
January., Use glass bowls with water, 
or flowerpots with soil. 


Give the lawn a broadcast ap- 
plication of high-grade fertilizer now. 
Use 15 to 20 pounds on space of 20 
x 50 feet. You can have a green lawn 
this winter by sowing ryegrass on top 
of your Bermuda or other sod. Such 
treatment will, however, in the 
course of years, kill out most or all 
of the Bermuda grass. 

The illustration on this page shows 
a good way to make a compost heap. 
For each 100 pounds of leaves or 
other refuse, scatter over it 5 pounds 





Margaret O’Brien sweet pea ranges 
from salmon to luminous orange. It 
is long stemmed, blooms profusely. 

W. Atlee Burpee Photo. 





A well built compost heap. Instead of burn- 
ing leaves and other trash, rot them like this. 


high-grade fertilizer. This hastens 
rotting and makes a richer compost. 
This rotted material is excellent for 
your flowers, shrubbery, shade trees, 
vegetables, etc. 


Plant now some pansy seed in a 
bed in the southern corner of the 
garden. Cover with leaves or straw 
during extreme cold. Late winter 
and early spring blooms may easily 
be produced in this way. 

In selecting the bulbs to plant, 
don’t overlook some of the minor or 
smaller ones. They bloom earlier than 
the larger ones. Two good ones of 
this smaller type are snowdrop and 
crocus. Remember that narcissus, 
jonquil, and daffodil are long-lasting. 


Do not let leaves of your African 
violets rest on the rims of clay pots. 
This frequently causes the lower 
leaves to die and drop off. If you are 
using clay pots, cover’ the rim with 
tinfoil or paraffin. 

Have you already planted some 
peonies? If not, there is still time. 
This is also true of lily-of-the-valley 
and many other lilies. 


Dig gladiolus bulbs as soon as the 
leaves turn yellow. Dry in the sun. 
Then cut off tops, clean the bulbs, 
and store in a dry, cool place. 

If white flies are on crape myrtle, 
Cape-jasmine, or other shrubs, spray 
with nicotine sulphate. If crape 
myrtle or other shrubbery has a gray- 
ish appearance from mildew, dust 
with sulphur. 





When your child is 
upset, finicky and 
lacks pep due to 
temporary consti- 
pation give her TRIENA, the pleas- 
ant-tasting laxative flavored with 
prune juice. TRIENA brings sure 
relief because it’s made with sen- 
na. Yet it’s easy on children’s sys- 
tems. Ideal for youngsters under 
12 and elderly people. Tonight, re- 
lieve that upset, headachy feeling 
with TRIENA. Regular size 35c, 
large economy size 60c, An AL- 
LIED quality product. 


Triena THE LAXATIVE 


CHILDREN DON’T FIGHT 











USE HUNT'S 


When muscies ache because of too 
much exercise, nothing beats 
HUNT’S LIGHTNING OIL LINI- 
MENT. This old fashioned lini- 
ment makes pain go. Pat on 
Hunt’s, feel better soon. 40c, 60c. 


DR. THACH- Over 200 drug 
ER’'S Laxative and household 
Compound of products bear 
SennaandRhu- the ALLIED 
berb, formerly brand. Be satis- 
Dr. Thacher’s 
Worm Syrup. 


Effective. 40c. quality. 


ALLIED DRUG PRODUCTS CO. 








Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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“Knit Hit’ ensemble, 

all three pieces go 
well with other things. 
Colorfast combed cotton 
jersey, the contrasting 
slipover banded to match 
the button-front cardigan 
and softly flared skirt. 
Brown-with-aqua 
Green-with-yellow 
Royal blue-with-pink 
SIZES: 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 


‘ ovat + 
ANTEED 


Your money will be 
promptly refunded 
if you find this 
suit unsatisfactory 
in any way. Simply 
return it at our 
expense. 


We Pay Postage 


Postage won't cost 
you acent!...and 
i 8 
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along with the cou- 

pon you save 25c A am 
C. O. D. fee. Free . 

catalog of over 

700 bargains sent 

on request. 








Chicago, til. 
I enclose $3.98 in full payment for knit 
suit No. 104. | 
Please send C.O.D. suit No. 104 and I will | 
pay the postman $3.98 plus 25c C.O.D. fee. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. 39, 
10 
10) 
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This irrigation system can put on up to 800 gallons 


of water per minute using a big farm pond as supply. 


Good Production + Marketing = Most Profit 


(Continued from page 19) 


“In 1945 we shipped 100 cars of 
peaches and about 76 in 1946,” said 
Mr. Taylor. “In 1948 we irrigated 
for the first time and sold $46,000 
worth of peaches from 25 acres. We 
irrigated in 1949 also. The equip- 
ment paid for itself the first year. We 
use low irrigation heads. They are 
the best because they don’t wash 
spray off the trees. Our peach varie- 
ties in the 30-acre mature orchard 
are Red Haven, Gold East, Dixired. 
Between the trees we grow a winter 
cover crop, graze and disk it in in the 
spring. In the young peach orchard 
the variety is Triogem, an early 
peach from the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station that seems to have a 
good place here. Notice the trees are 
planted on contour on this slope to- 
ward the north. This ought to be a 
good location. It has 1) considerable 
elevation; 2) on the cool side; and 3) 
good air drainage.” 

More Pasture, Herefords 

Fine Hereford cattle were grazing 
on a lush Ladino clover and fescue 
pasture irrigated from a_ beautiful 
farm pond. “We can put on 800 
gallons a minute,” said Mr. Taylor. 
“It’s now spreading about 500 gal- 
lons at 100 pounds pressure. It’s 
really a fine way to make the pasture 
grow—especially in dry weather.” 

The Taylors are just getting start- 
ed with beef cattle. They have 38 
Hereford cows, several nice calves, 
and a fine registered bull. They plan 
to expand improved pastures and 
livestock as fast as practicable. Also 
they have at this time 100 hens and 
two brood sows. 

Other crops grown each year are: 
cotton, 40 acres; corn, 12; wheat, 10; 
oats, 25; truck crops, 18; vetch, 15; 
kudzu, 2; crotalaria, 30; soybeans, 
15; lespedeza, 15; also about 100 
acres in small grain in orchards for 
winter cover and grazing. They have 
soils tested, keep in touch with ex- 
periment station findings, and follow 
recommendations of Clemson exten- 
sion specialists and county agents. 


Give Fine Leadership Service 


Next to doing an excellent job of 
farming, Mr. Taylor is most outstand- 
ing for his notable service and lead- 
ership in developing the state mar- 
keting system of which he is now a 
director and has served several terms. 
The marketing projects he has helped 
develop include the new $500,000 


Columbia market that is now being 
built on a 50-acre tract with both 
railway and highway loading and un- 
loading facilities. He has taken the 
lead in developing the fine Green- 
ville markets, and is now chairman of 
the marketing subcommittee of the 
Greenville County Agricultural Com- 
mittee. (Read more about this in Mr. 
Eleazer’s article in this issue.) 


Fine Contributions 
Mr. Taylor is also a Farm Bureau 


leader. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor attend- | 


ed the National Farm Bureau Con- 
vention held in California two years 
ago. Both Mr. and Mrs. Taylor are 
leaders in their church and Sunday 
school and all community betterment 
activities. Their son Richard, 19, is 
a former 4-H boy. He is now in his 
second year at Clemson, studying 
agriculture. After completing his col- 
lege education, Richard plans to re- 
turn to the farm and enter into full 
partnership with his father. They 
plan to continue to grow high qual- 
ity peaches and increase their live- 
stock enterprises. 

In brief, here are four of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s fine contributions: 

1. Demonstrated best peach varieties 
to spread blooming-marketing period. 

2. Saw the need for better marketing 
early in life and worked continuously to 
develop and perfect a good marketing 
system for himself and for others. 

3. Uses good farm management and 
good practices, diversifies his farming 
and livestock production. 

4. Has pioneered in various improved 
farm practices. This has been especially 
true of irrigation. 


Spend $1, Get $5 


UR widely known “The Pasture 

Man,” W. R. Thompson of the 
Mississippi State College Extension 
Service, says U. S. farmers need a 
“minimum of 108 million tons of 
mixed fertilizer on just pastures.” 
He declares that plant food properly 
used on pastures will return farmers 
$5 to $9 profit for every $1 invested. 


Mr. Thompson continues: “The 
South can’t get by without plant food 
on pastures and just a little per acre 
fools only the farmer. Enough plant 
food is the secret of a profitable pas- 
ture program—and demonstrations 
have proved this thousands of times 
in the South.” 
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your mixed fertilizer will effectively help you guard against red 
rust, a symptom of magnesia deficiency in cotton plants. 


You'll easily recognize magnesia deficiency when you see red 
rust—the lower leaves of cotton plants turn a purplish-red color 
with green veins and start dropping off early in the season, 


Cotton is a heavy user of magnesia. So it is not surprising that 
the soil in many cotton fields is too low in magnesia. To be 
safe, to get large yields of fine quality cotton, use a fertilizer 
containing soluble magnesia. The most economical and practical 
way to get quick-acting, soluble magnesia is in combination with 


potash in Sul-Po-Mag. 


Sul-Po-Mag is a natural combination of these essential plant foods; 
both the potash and magnesia are in water-soluble form and are 
quickly available to crops. Su/-Po-Mag is produced exclusively by 
International at its Carlsbad, New Mexico, potash mines. 


Leading fertilizer manufacturers include Su/-Po-Mag in their mix- 
tures to help you increase yields and profits of your cotton crops. 


POTASH 
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DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Ask for a Fertilizer containing Si/.Po Mag 
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Get DOUBLE-ACTION Relief from 


CONSTIPATION 


DOUBLE Distress! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- 
gish, logy, depressed . . . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 












drug counters, 


Feel right overnight _Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 
both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 
over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 


1 br. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly without grip- 
ing. Contains gentle laxative Senna, 
medically approved even for children. 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feeling. 


Pleasant__ Gentle __Thorough 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 
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What's New in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 12) 


working with hybrids 125 miles 
south of Mexico City, on the edge of 
the tropics. Here, where two crops 
of cotton can be grown each year, 
they hope to cut a third and possibly 
even more time from the normal 10- 
year period required to stabilize new 
combinations in cotton. Backers of 
the Mexican program are a number 
of private cotton breeders, cotton 
states experiment stations, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

According to the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, which has an im- 
portant part in the work, if and when 
this new cotton is released to grow- 
ers, it will not be a hybrid. Hybrids 
will be used in its development. But 
the program aims at a cotton that 
can be maintained by inbreeding and 
selection, just like the present varie- 
ties. This would mean that in grow- 
ing the new cotton, growers could 
save seed from their own crop for 
next year’s planting, which is not ad- 
visable with hybrids. 


Farm Workers Under 
Social Security 

When the President signed into 
law, Aug. 29, the 1950 amendment 
to the Social Security Act, farm work- 
ers were brought under social secur- 
ity. The new law becomes effective 
Jan. 1, 1951. It covers farm hands 
who get cash wages, not the farmers 
themselves. 

To qualify for social security cred- 
it, the worker must be employed at 
least 60 days by one employer and 
earn $50 or more in cash in every 
calendar quarter. (The four calendar 
quarters end March 31, June 30, 
Sept. 30, and Dec. 31.) If he changes 
employers, he must work regularly 
at least three months before his work 
for the new employer begins to count 
for social security. 

Farm workers are those who work 
in the growing and harvesting of 
crops, with livestock, in processing or 
delivering the crops or livestock to 
storage or market, or general farm or 
farm household workers. 

The employer will deduct social 
security tax from the worker's wages 
at the rate of 1% cents on each dollar 
of cash wages. The employer will 
add an equal amount of taxes and 


will send this money to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue with a report 
showing the social security number 
and earnings of each worker. If the 
worker does not have a social secur- 
ity number, he can get one from any 
social security office. His earnings, 
which are reported to the Govern- 
ment, will be used in figuring the 
amount of his and his family’s insur- 
ance payments at the time of retire- 
ment or death. 


UN Flags Everywhere 


A United Nations flag in every 
community by “United Nations Day,” 
Oct. 24, is the goal of a new federal 
extension project on which thousands 
of home demonstration and 4-H 
clubs are now working. 

Clubwomen and girls will do the 
work free for interested groups and 
organizations that provide the ma- 
terial, costing about $5, for each 
3- x 5-foot flag. Poles will be pro- 
vided by 4-H club boys. 

Federal Extension Director M. L. 
Wilson says: “The war in Korea is a 
United Nations war. The United 
Nations flag is flying beside our flag 
and the flags of other countries. It 
stands for a great hope as our flag 
did in Betsy Ross’ time. People who 
help make and fly United Nations 
flags will be doing a patriotic service 
and help widen understanding of the 
present march of events.” 


Dr. H. A. Morgan Dies 


Dr. Harcourt Alexander Morgan, 
82, former president of the University 
of Tennessee and one of the original 
members of the Board of Tennessee 
Valley Authority (chairman 1938-41), 
died at Belfast, Tenn., on Aug. 25. 
Dr. Morgan was an outstanding lead 
er in Southern agriculture over a long 
period of years. A Canadian by birth, 
he joined the staff of the Louisiana 
Experiment Station as entomologist 
and horticulturist in 1889. It was 
about this time that two other Cana- 
dians, destined to become notable ag- 
ricultural leaders, migrated to the 
South. Dr. Tait Butler to Mississippi, 
and Dr. C. A. Cary to Alabama. In 
1940, Dr. Morgan received Progres- 
sive Farmer’s award as “Man of the 
Year” in Southern agriculture. 


Big, News in Little Space 


ECENT experiments show the 

mechanical picker can pick cot- 
ton without much loss of grade with 
about a tenth of the leaves left on the 
plant if they are tough and not too 
brittle. A mechanical stripper does a 
fairly good job with as much as 20 per 
cent of the leaves left on the plant. 
. . . The indicated 1950 cotton crop 
of 9,882,000 bales is 39 per cent be- 
low last year’s crop and 15 per cent 
below average. The U. S. yield of 
257 pounds per acre is about average. 
Acre yields are somewhat above aver- 
age for Texas, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, and slightly above for Mis- 
sissippi. . . . Price support loans on 


cotton seed are available at $51.00 
per ton. In some areas purchases will 
be made at $47.00 per ton. But with 
short crop and big demand very little 
support likely will be necessary. 
During the year 1949-50, 8,870,- 
000 bales of cotton were used by U. 
S. mills, 5,905,000 bales were export- 
ed, and 37,000 were destroyed, mak- 
ing the total disappearance nearly 15 
million bales. This is the largest dis- 
appearance since the 1928-29 season. 
This left a carry-over of 6,505,000 
bales on Aug. 1... . The average loan 
rate for Middling %-inch cotton pro- 
duced in 1950 will be 27.90 cents a 
(Continued on page 141) 
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Farmers Must Choose— 


(Continued from page 15) 


so as regards the types used primari- 
ly for oil production. There may be 
some slight increase in the demand 
for our Virginia-type peanut for the 
confectioner’s trade. But any acre- 
age increase will be so limited that 
it will not affect the majority of our 
farmers. 

Taking all factors into considera- 
tion, it would seem that our antici- 
pated cash income from tobacco, cot- 


ton, and peanuts is more or less 


frozen at present levels. 
And we also realize that 
this income is not what 
we need and desire for 
a better standard of liv- 
ing. Where then can 
we turn for supplemen- 
tary income? 


Where Can We Get 

More Income? 

In trying to answer 
this question many bus- 
inessmen and thousands 
of farmers think in 
terms of some other 
crop that could be sold 
directly from the farm 
as harvested from the ie 





“Let us have one of your 


recent photos, 
Schaub. 


successfully planted to alfalfa. We 
now know that with good grazing 
management we can compete eco- 
nomically with any other section. 
The data comparing Southern vs. 
Western grazing season and rainfall 
as given in the September Progres- 
sive Farmer offers fundamental rea- 
sons for this faith. Just compare 
lowa’s six-months-in-the-year grazing 
calendar as shown on page 20 with 
North Carolina’s 12-months -in -the- 
year grazing calendar 
on page 15. 

Our main alternative, 
therefore, seems to be 
to .develop more live- 
stock enterprises on our 
so-called “cash crop” 
farms. 

But this will not be 
easy. Thousands of our 
farmers are not live- 
stock-minded. They 
have had little or no ex- 
perience in handling 
and managing livestock, 
and it takes just as 
” we asked much knowledge and 
“I haven't — skill to succeed with 


fields. Let’s consider one,” he insisted. “Well, livestock as with tobac- 


the main ones. we'll run 

1. Some people sug- 
gest wheat . . . but we 
find wheat under quota 


the youngest co or cotton. Those 
photo we can fnd—the without experience 
one with your hair parted 
in the middle,” we said. 
So here’s how he looked 


should go into it gradu- 
ally and expand as they 


control and very little gs @ student in the uni- ain experience. “Don’t 
prospects of being able form of the old “A. & M. ‘go into’ livestock, but 
toexpandalongthatline College” (as State College grow into it,” Dr. Tait 
except under tempor- was then called) in 1900. Butler used to advise 


ary wartime conditions. 

2. Others suggest corn .. . but 
again we find very definite prospects 
of quota control for 1951. 

3. Many have suggested sweet po- 
tatoes . . . but without apparently 
realizing that a few thousand more 
acres planted to sweet potatoes 
would flood the markets and result 
in disastrous prices. 

4. Irish potatoes definitely under 
control this year face the almost cer- 
tain prospects of no price support 
for 1951. 

From these facts comes the con- 
clusion: Every time we try to find a 
cash crop, we run into a solid wall. 
Therefore, we must of necessity, turn 
from crops to some other alternative. 


More Livestock Our Main Hope 


The only outlet seems to be the 
production of some type of livestock 
and livestock product. And efficient 
livestock production is definitely tied 
to 1) grass, 2) hay, and 3) forage 
crops. Otherwise we cannot com- 
pete with other sections of the coun- 
try where grass and forage are the 
main part of a livestock economy. 

A few years ago over a large part 
of the state the production of good 
pastures was almost hopeless. We 
just did not know how to produce 
good pasture. During the last five 
years, however, we have found 
through research and practice that 
we can produce as fine pastures as 
any other section of the United 
States. Some 400 thousand acres of 
our land have been planted to La- 
dino clover, orchardgrass, and fescue. 
Other thousands of acres have been 


But we can “grow into 
it” successfully. This has been dem- 
onstrated by the development of the 
hog industry in eastern North Caro- 
lina in the last 25 years. Up to 25 
years ago, few, if any, hogs were 
shipped outside of the state from 
that area. Now it is approximately a 
30-million-dollar-a-year industry. We 
have had similar expansion in poul- 
try in other areas and in still other 
sections, dairy and beef cattle pro- 
duction continue to grow. 


We May Have Quotas 

In discussing the situation with 
farmers and others, the question in- 
variably is asked, “If a large number 
of our farmers go into livestock pro- 
duction, how long will it be before 
the market will be glutted with these 
commodities?” No one can say just 
how long, but we may anticipate dif- 
ficulties along that line. It may pos- 
sibly come to a point where there 
may be the question of efficiency in 
production, so that the best farmer, 
no matter where he may live, will be 
the one to stay in the game. It may 
be if the nation continues the pres- 
ent trend that there will be allot- 
ments and marketing quotas on all 
crops, including livestock. If that 
should be the case, certainly the man 
who is already in the game should 
get quotas while those who have not 
been engaged in livestock production 
would have no chance. 

So this matter of changing to more 
livestock is a difficult decision to 
make—but what other alternative do 
we have? 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Ever since the first Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine was built over 20 years 
ago. the crankshaft of every one of these fine engines has been supported 
by Tapered Roller Bearings at BOTH ENDS. Here's why: 


1. Tapered Roller Bearings take up all End Thrusts and Radial Loads (im- 
possible with other types of bearings). You can mount your drive pulley, 
gear or sprocket directly on the extended crankshaft of any Wisconsin Engine 
without the need for an extra thrust bearing or outboard bearing. 


2. Tapered Roller Bearings resist wear to a greater extent than other types 
of bearings not only because of the file-hard surfaces of Timken Tapered Bear- 
ings but also because these bearings are inherently SELF-CLEANING. Oil 
enters at the smaller end of tapered roller bearings and centrifugal force 
carries it out through the large end, thus preventing accumulations of dirt 
and sludge that is often present in the oil. (Tapered bearings cannot develop 
shaft-cutting abrasive surfaces). 


3. Tapered Roller Bearings permit flexing of the crankshaft to a much 
greater degree than the longer, rigid plain bearings which cannot carry the 
load under flexing conditions without wearing ‘‘bell-mouthed” or failing 
completely.We have yet to hear of a single case of Wisconsin Engine bear- 





WISCONSIN 
NAW sa Cooled: 
ENGINES 


Run on Timken Taperec’ 
Roller Bearings 





Single cylinder 
models, 3 to 9 hp. 





2-cylinder models 
7 to 13 hp 


The use of dependable Tapered Roller Bearings in ALL Wis- 
consin Engines from the smallest to the largest...3 to 30 hp., 
single cylinder, 2-cylinder and 4-cylinder . . . is typical of 
the engineering diligence devoted to providing the user 
with ‘Most H.P. Hours of on-the-iob service”. 

This helps*to explain why more than 50 manufacturers 

of farm power equipment specify Wisconsin Engines 4-cylinder models 

for their machines. Write for descriptive circular. 15 to 30 hp. 
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Feel for yourself how 


TWO-IN-ONE-HEATMAKER 


utilizes the burner flame to give 
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Before you buy any Oil Heater— 


Make the SFL ‘MATCH-TEST’ 


PATENTEO AUTOMATIC 


OL M HEATERS 


Ze 


$200 of oil heat for 92¢! L. 


1. Light a match, hold it in your right hand—this rep- 
resents the burner flame— 


st This one match, and one minute right in your own & 
ce home, will show you how Siegler patented auto- 3 

ie matic Oil Heaters utilize the burner flame to give 4 
you $2 of oil heat for 92¢. 
2. Place the thumb and third finger of your left hand 


an inch from the sides of the flame— 


hamber . 


sf 


directly above the flame— 


——~ _~ Feel the hot and more intense heat! Just as your 
4 EXLI \index finger captures the hottest heat from the 
—_—! © ~ match flame —so Siegler’s extra Tubular Inner 

Heater, built right in the heart of the hottest fire, 
captures the intense heat from the burner flame. In ordinary : 
heaters most of this intense heat (up to 1600 degrees) is 
usually wasted right up the flue. Siegler captures and utilizes 
this intense heat, circulates it for your extra comfort as 
Tropical Floor. Heat throughout the house. Siegler’s pat- 


FREE BUILT-IN PATENTED SIEGLERMATIC DRAFT— 





size heater 
of make ot 
et your 


Your fingers represent the sides of the heating 
. . feel the radiating warmth. Radiating 
“w__ warmth is all you get in ordinary heaters. 


3. Now — place the index finger of your left hand 


Compare Siegler with any ei! heater regardless of make or price— 
See the sturdy cast iron construction. Try scratching the 
finish of the beautiful, beautiful cabinets . 
baked enamel paint . . . it’s lifetime Porcelain! See them all 
. . . make the Siegler ‘“‘Match-Test’’ and you'll be con- 
vinced—you get the most of everything with Siegler. 


For the name of your nearest dealer write 
SIEGLER ENAMEL RANGE CO. DEPT. N. CENTRALIA 
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Three Movements Solved 
Pasture and Forage Problem 


By Lane Palmer, N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station 


Three movements, Mr. Lane here 
suggests, solved North Carolina’s 
forage problem: 1) discovering 


Ladino’s value; 2) discovering 
supplemental values of orchard- 
grass and tall fescue: 3) learning 


how to fertilize and grow alfalfa. 


N the years since the South was 

first called “The Nation’s No. 1 
Economic Problem,” Southern farm- 
ers have heard themselves and their 
ancestors accused of such near crimes 
as “too much row cropping,” “one- 
crop farming,” “plowing too steep 
land,” and “wearing out the soil.” 

As we look back on the problems 
farmers faced 50 years ago, we can 
see one main reason why they con- 
tinued in their well worn farming 
pattern. They simply didn’t know 
any good alternative for their row 
crops. Nearly all knew how to grow 
cotton, corn, tobacco, and peanuts as 
long as their soil lasted. Most of them 
didn’t know how to grow small 
grains, grasses, and legumes success- 
fully—crops that would support live- 
stock and provide new income; as 
well as hold and improve the soil. 

About 25 years ago the South be- 
gan to stir from its row-crop pattern. 
Through research and extension at 
our agricultural colleges, and from 
practical experience, farmers began 
to get the new crops and new infor- 
mation they needed. The movement 
has gained momentum until today, 
every Southern state has worked out 
a system of “balanced farming”’—a 
system which includes livestock and 
provides an alternative to row crops. 

Three Early Legumes 

The story of how grasses and leg- 
umes came to North Carolina is per- 
haps typical of what has happened 
throughout the South. 

Around the turn of the century 


more and more farmers began plant- 
ing small grains each fall on land 
where they had just harvested row 
crops. Crimson clover and vetch be- 
gan finding a place as winter cover 
crops. A few years later numerous 
farm leaders, and most notably, T. J. 
W. Broom, then farm agent in Union 
County, became boosters of lespe- 
deza, which gained great popularity 
for hay, pasture, and soil improve- 
ment. It was followed by two other 
soil-building crops —crotalaria and 
kudzu. 

But none of these were real cash 
competitors for the row crops. Most 
of them were and are good grazing 
crops, but they provide grazing only 
a few months out of the year. To be 
sure, the farmer could grow several 
of them to get year-round grazing, 
but this meant a lot of extra work 
each year preparing and seeding the 
land. Added to this was the fact that 
they were not heavy-yielding crops. 

Three New Developments 

During the late 1930s the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station stepped up its search for 
better forage plants and improved 
methods of growing them. Dallis or 
carpetgrass plus white Dutch clover, 
was found to be an acceptable mix- 
ture for permanent sod, though the 
yeilds were not outstanding. Then 
through three new developments in 
rapid succession came the biggest 
forage crop boom of the half century: 

1. Ladino clover, introduced to the 
United States from Italy, but not much 
thought of for many years, was found 
to be adapted to all areas of the state. 

2. Two perennial grasses — orchard 
and tall fescue—were found to grow well 
in combination with Ladino to furnish 
high-yielding permanent pasture. 

3. Alfalfa, king of the hay crops, sud- 
denly became popular everywhere 4s 
experiments proved it could be grown 
successfully throughout the state if 
given proper fertilizer with boron in- 
cluded and properly managed. 


Pasture Fertilizer Pays 


N an interesting comment on 

changing fertilizer practices in the 
Old Dominion, a recent bulletin of 
the Virginia Department of Agri- 
culture carries this information:— 

“The old established livestock 
areas of Virginia where bluegrass 
and white clover pastures have been 
king have made rapid strides in pas- 
ture improvement through a lime- 
and-phosphate program. But they 
are now realizing that this program 
alone leaves their farms operating at 
about ‘one-fourth to one-half throt- 
tle. So they now supplement the 
bluegrass pasture with orchardgrass 
and Ladino clover pastures and give 
heavier fertilization of all pastures, 
with either complete fertilizer or a 
mixture containing both phosphorus 
and potash. 

“The old method of answering 
‘How much can I spend on plant food 


on pastures?” was based on a grazing 
capacity of one steer to 4 or 5 acres 
and the old ‘rule of thumb’ estimate 
of $50 a head income. On this basis. 
the acre income from grass was $10 
to $12, which set a very low limit 
to the amount that could be spent for 
plant food. This picture has changed, 
because progressive farmers are now 
using only 1 to 2 acres for each steer 
and producing more meat on | oF 
2 acres than they were on 4 to 5 
acres. This had made it possible to 
spend $10 an acre for plant food and 
still have more of their income lett 
than they did under the old system 
of 4 to 5 acres of grass for each steet. 
Dairymen have found that the i 
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creased milk production as a result o! 
only three months’ grazing of of 
chardgrass and Ladino clover wil 
pay the entire cost of establishing 
the pasture.” 
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Pastures on Poor Land! 


By Lewis P. Watson 


ENCLOSE photos and Koda- 

chromes made on my recent trip 
to South Carolina not so far from 
where I was reared. 

It was hard for me to realize that 
I was in Anderson County. Of course, 
I had not been there for a number of 
years and I realize that lots of things 
can happen to a section in a relatively 
short time. But 20 years ago when I 
went through Anderson on my way to 
and from Clemson College, if any- 
body had told me that I would ever 
see as much “green” in winter as I 
saw there this March, I just wouldn’t 
have thought it possible. I venture to 
say there is more good pasture along 
1 mile of any main highway in Ander- 
son now than there was in the whole 
county then. 

One outstanding piece of work is 
the pasture development on some of 
the old gullied hills around the town 
of Pendleton. This work is being 
carried on by the experiment station 
at Clemson. I wandered over some 
of this land when I was in school and 
often asked what had brought it to 
such a state of utter waste and desola- 
tion. The other day I stood on some 


of this same land and saw some of 
the most beautiful pastures I have 
ever seen. One large bottom had been 
sowed to annual ryegrass and crim- 
son clover. It was grazing a herd of 
Polled Herefords that were rolling in 
fat and had not had a mouthful of 
supplementary feed! Other pastures 
had Ladino, fescue, and crimson clov- 
er; still others, Kentucky 31 fescue 
and Ladino. Some of these pastures 
have carried cattle winter and sum- 
mer for three years without any ad- 
ditional feeding. 

Believe it or not, many of these 
pastures are on land which was 
bought by the Government as “sub- 
marginal land” and put in a Land 
Use Development project around 
1935! It was classed as submarginal 
at the time, and I do not believe any- 
one would have disputed that point. 
Now when we look at these pastures 
and beautifully conditioned cattle on 
them, we realize that just one thing 
was “submarginal” at that time — it 
was our knowledge of how to use to 
advantage this land that was sub- 
marginal! 


Seven Pasture Reminders for October 


By W. W. Woodhouse, Jr. 
N. C. State College 


ASTURE seeding time is passing 

by. It’s getting awful late in the 
mountain area... and there’s not too 
much time left in the Piedmont. If 
your farm is in the Coastal Plain, you 
still have some time, but don’t waste 
it. Late-seeded pastures are risky and 
not so productive the first year as 
those seeded on time. 

2. It’s about time to topdress that 
small grain you planted for winter 
grazing. A good dose of nitrogen will 
bring that quick growth you need if 
you're to graze much this fall and 
winter. From 20 to 30 pounds nitro- 
gen per application is usually about 
right. Don’t hesitate to come back 
with a like amount again about De- 
cember if it appears to need it. 

3. Lots of people got their grazing 
from permanent sods last winter, and 
will again this time. The Ladino clov- 
er-tall fescue mixture is probably best 
for this, but it’s also being done on 
lots of Ladino-orchardgrass sods. 


Free Pasture Bulletin 


AST month we urged all North 

Carolina farmers to write the Ag- 
ricultural Ex periment Station, 
Raleigh, for its remarkably attractive 
and effective new “Special Pasture 
Edition” of its regular publication, 
“Research and Farming.” We now 


renew this suggestion. This bulletin 
has already created a mild sensation. 
Dr. Paul W. Chapman of Georgia 
Agricultural College, for example, 
writes us, “I have received from State 
College a copy of its very recent pas- 


4. Remember, though, you can’t 
expect very much grazing this winter 
from plants eaten into the ground 
this month. The best of the winter 
pastures, either annuals or perma- 
nent sods, make little growth in the 
dead of winter. To graze them, you 
need to be accumulating growth now. 

5. Early-planted small grain on 
fertile soil sometimes gets too big be- 
fore freezing weather. Grazing off the 
excess growth will help your grain 
vields as well as provide some extra 
fall pasture. 

6. Now is a good time to take some 
soil samples to check on the fertilizer 
and lime needs of your established 
pastures. If you need to re-lime you'll 
have plenty of time to get and spread 
the lime before spring, also, the soil 
testing laboratory can give you a lot 
quicker service now than after the 
spring rush starts. 

7. Have you checked your pastures 
for poisonous plants? Keep on the 
lookout for them! Indications are that 
quite a few so-called “bloat” losses 
have been due to this cause instead, 
Learn plants dangerous to livestock. 


ture bulletin, which I think is one of 
the most attractive publications that 
I have ever seen in my life.” In this 
bulletin there are special sections on 
Ladino clover as “Our Miracle Pas- 
ture Plant” and on bloat, one of our 
greatest pasture problems. Other im- 
portant features include: 

Fertilizing and Growing Alfalfa... . 
Plant Kudzu for Drouth Insurance... . 
New Forage Varieties for North Caro- 
lina. . . . Seed Pasture on “Loafing” 
Acres. . Winter Grazing Favorites. 
... Meeting the Threat of Forage Crop 
Diseases. . . . Don’t Take Weeds for 
Granted. . . . Green Feed for Grazing 
Flocks. . . . Parasites and Pasture. 
















ror tHe REST oF your tire 


Magic-Comfort Tufting 
independent Spring Action 
Sag-Proof Edges 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 123 





AT THE 
REGULAR 
LOW PRICE 

OF 


$59.50 


ONLY KINGSDOWN 
HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


Double-Acting Coil Springs 
Pre-built Borders 
Quality Coverings 


CHOOSE PRODUCTS BY 


THE MEBANE COMPANY 


esa 


ee OF 


MEBANE, NORTH CAROLINA 


KINGSDOWWN 








WHY BUY ADVERTISED GOODS? 


Many reasons may be given in support of advertised brands of merchandise over unadver- 
tised brands. But they may all be summed up in the one word SAFETY. The manufacturer of 
the advertised brand stamps his trademark on the goods or the package, and Crereby identi- 

it 


fies it to the public as his product. This trademark is your guarantee of uniform qua 


y, and 


@ constant reminder to the manufacturer thot he must keep it uniform. 





AMAZING FUEL SAVER! 


24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT WOOD HEATERS 


HEAT WITH WOOD 


MORE HEAT WITH ASHLEY 
24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC HEAT 
Many Ashley Users Say They 























SAVE 50% and MORE ON FUEL 


and proven 





Heat with hard wood 
most available fuel 
— refuel on average every twelve hours. 
Unbelievable heating capacity . 
heating entire homes, schools and stores. 
grime from hard wood — saves your walls and drapes. 
Most types of hard wood successfully used in Ashleys. 
Over 3,000 retailed out of one city 
WE will ship from nearby warehouse and PAY FREIGHT. 
Seven types and prices. 
Print your full name and address carefully 


Dealerships available 


ASHLEY ANTOMATIC WOOD STOVE CO. 


BOX S-1, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


the cheapest, cleanest and 
Should build but one fire a season 
Time tested 
many 
Less soot and 


If no dealer near, 


Write today for FREE details. 


dealers write us. 
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“How Can We Get | 


More 








What are the problems in getting a higher grade of cotton and how 


ean farmers and ginners help to solve these problems? Here Mr. John- 


son answers these questions. . 


better understanding of how to get more money for your cotton. 


Interview With 
FRED P. JOHNSON 


Cotton Marketing Specialist, 
N. C. Department of Agriculture 


ARMERS, ginners, and other people dealing 
iQ in cotton realize more and more that we must 

give buyers a better quality cotton to get bet- 
ter prices. High quality cotton is in great demand; 
low grade cotton is a “drug on the market.” How 
to harvest and market cotton so as to get quality— 
and the best price—this is our most timely cotton 
problem. Here are questions farmers and ginners 
are asking, and Mr. Johnson’s answers. 


“What is the No. | marketing problem facing 
cotton farmers, ginners, and buyers today?” 

It is the lack of grade uniformity and the trend 
toward lower and lower grade index of U. S. cotton. 


“What is meant by grade index?” 

Grade index means the average grade of cotton 
on a weighted basis. Middling white is 100. For 
the year 1934-35, the index was 100.5. The pre- 
liminary estimate for last season is 94.2. This means 
that we are accumulating surpluses of lower grades 
while the specifications for cotton goods call for 
higher and higher grades. 


“What has brought about this decline in the 
grade index in our cotton?” 

Well, you see, the grade of a bale of cotton is 
determined by three factors: 1) color of the cotton; 
2) amount of trash; and 3) the way it is ginned. 
Since we can’t blame Nature for a poor color, we 
must admit that our harvesting and ginning practices 
account for lower grade. 


“Who is responsible, farmer or ginner?” 

Frankly, I don’t like to answer that question be- 
cause the answer might be taken as a slam against 
the cotton farmer, whereas existing conditions have 
come about as a result of factors over which the 
farmer had no control. Yet ginning is a farm pro- 
duction operation and the farmer is responsible for 


Read this interview and you will get a 











the product he puts on the market 
even if he hires a custom ginner to 
prepare his cotton for the market. 


“Does this mean that gin 
service has gone down along 
with the grade index?” 

No. On the contrary, gin serv- 
ice has improved tremendously in 
the past 15 years. In fact, if seed 
cotton carried to gins in 1949 had been ginned on 
the standard outfit of 20 years ago, it would have 
been trashy and a very poor quality. 


Mr. Johnson 


“Then what’s wrong with the way we’re har- 
vesting cotton?” 

Farmers are leaving far too much trash in cotton. 
They don’t realize that a gin can’t take all trash out. 
Then, too, hand harvesting costs so much they’ve 
had to do the job cheaply (and not as well). 


“What do you mean when you say a gin can’t 


take out all the trash?” 


The efficiency of cleaning and _ conditioning 
equipment works on a percentage basis. This means 
that the more trash seed cotton has, the more trash 
will be taken out—but also more will be left in. The 
cleaning process will always fall short of 100 per 
cent effectiveness. Cleaning and conditioning proc- 
esses, however, have some damaging effect on fiber 
properties. Very trashy cotton often loses its spin- 
ning value before all the trash can be removed. 


“What can the cotton farmer do?” 


He can study the gin services available and adapt 
his harvesting seca to the limitations of the gin 
he patronizes as follows: 

1. Farmers can study conditioning and drying equip- 
ment of cotton gin he patronizes and tell the ginner 
about the moisture condition of his cotton. For instance, 
if the gin has no drying facilities, the farmer must har- 
vest his cotton so that the moisture content will not pre- 
vent the gin from turning out a smooth sample. If the 
gin does have drying equipment, he should remember 
that the gin has limited cupecity to dry cotton and he 
should still pick cotton as dry as possible. 


2. In cleaning trashy cotton, the less cleaning action 
in gin necessary to bring cotton to normal trash con- 
tent, the better will be the spinning qualities of the fiber. 
This means harvest your cotton as clean as possible. 





or Our Cotton ? 


8. Mixing good cotton with bad reduces the grade of 
entire bale to quality of bad cotton. 

4. Insist that the ginner guarantee the job. This can 
be done if the farmer and the ginner cooperate in har- 
vesting and ginning for quality. 


“What can ginners do about low grades?” 


1. A ginner can explain ‘the limitations of his 
equipment to his customers—necessity for operat- 
ing with loose gin rolls, and how extra cleaned seed 
can mean lower quality cotton. 

2. He can avoid extravagant claims about what 
his gin equipment can do. 

8. He can examine each bale of cotton prior to 
ginning it and provide seed cotton storage for cot- 
ton that is too wet for drying elements in his outfit. 

4. He can help his customers market their cotton 
on basis of grade and staple values. He can adapt 
his gin service to harvesting practices in his area. 


“Can other cotton people help?” 


Yes. In fact, the problem stems from the ancient 
practices of selling “hog-round” and the unavoid- 
able circumstance that cotton is sold on a buyer’s 
market. This means that the cotton marketing in- 
terests actually have more responsibility than either 
farmers or ginners. These include all marketing 
agencies from street buyers up to spinners. 


“What contributions can marketing interests 
make to solution of this problem?” 


They can recognize grade and staple values in 
all cotton transactions down to single bale buying 
and try to pass back to farmers through more effi- 
cient marketing procedures a greater percentage of 
the consumer dollar. 

Editor’s Note.—Please see article on another page, 


“How To Improve Cotton Ginning,” by S. A. Williams, 
Cotton Ginning Specialist, Clemson College. 





‘ . mn ’ 
Free Bulletins To Help You 
E urge all North Carolina readers to get 
the new “Pasture Edition” of Research 
and Farming. Free bulletins of especial inter- 
est in October are offered as follows: 
I. By N. C. State College, Raleigh: 
A. Experiment Station Bulletins— 
New “Pasture Edition” of Research and Farming 
61—Production of Firm Pork From Peanut-Fed 
Pigs 
63—Feeding Soybeans to Pigs 
B. Extension Service Bulletins— 
22—Italian Ryegrass 
305—Planting for the Future 
340—Care of House Plants 
67—Graze Hogs for 12 Months 


II. By Clemson Extension Service, Clemson, 
S. C.: 

77—Pork for Carolina Farmers 

78—Judging Dairy Cattle 
218—For Land’s Sake, Use Lime 
254—Care and Maintenance of Terraces 
157—The Family Dairy Cow 
lil. By VPI, Blacksburg, Va.: 

A. Experiment Station Bulletins— 
219—Wintering Dairy Heifers 
271—Stock Share Renting in Virginia 
B. Extension Service Bulletins— 
501—How To Clean Vacuum Lines on Your Milk- 
ing Machine 

406—Farm Home Planning 
441—Hog Lot Equipment 

Put an X-mark alongside bulletins offered by 
your state agricultural college, write your name 
and address below, and mail to “Agricultural 
Editor” at VPI, N. C. State College, or Clemson. 
Do not ask for bulletins from other states. Ask 
your own state agricultural college for any bul- 
letins you wish. 
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When there’s a load on the drawbar... 


YOUR TRACTOR _ 
ALWAYS RUNS 
“UPHILL” 


The Progressive Farmer, October 1950 * = 12: 





That’s heavy-duty service—and it requires the extra protection 
of this great new heavy-duty mofor oil! 





BRAND NEW 





A brand-new line of lubricants to 
keep farm machinery running 
like brand-new! 


@ New PUROL MOTOR OIL is a premiums 
quality motor oil, priced to give you safety 
at a saving. 

@ New GUARDIAN MOTOR OIL for mild 
service; for general farm machinery and oil 
can lubrication. 

@ New PURELUBE GREASES and GEAR 
LUBRICANTS—every type you need to 
give sure protection to all your farm 
machinery. 

Your local Pure Oil farm distributor has these 

great new lubricants, as well as PURE-PEP 

and PURE-PREMIUM gasolines, PURE tires, 
batteries, and a complete line of accessories. 


He’s a local businessman who knows farm- 
ing and farm machinery—a neighbor of yours 
who specializes in friendly service. Ask him for 
Pure’s new low prices on your farm needs, 





Almost continuous operation under heavy 
loads! Working in all kinds of weather! 
Dust and dirt everywhere! 

If that’s the way you use your tractor, it 


adds up to heavy-duty service—and you 
need a heavy-duty motor oil that can 


oo 


“take it’! 

Now you can protect your hard-earned 
farm machinery with just such an oil— 
tough and economical new Purol H.D.! 


uy 


THE OIL THAT CAN TARE IT 














Purol H.D. is a brand-nxew oil, made in a 
brand-new plant. It’s just as fine as the latest 
lubrication technology and Pure’s 35 years’ 
experience in producing fine lubricants can 
make it. It starts with the goodness and 
strength of naturally fine crudes, and then is 
fully fortified to withstand the severest farm 
service. It contains detergent-dispersants to 
keep engines clean, oxidation and bearing 
corrosion inhibitors, and an anti-foaming 
agent. 

Purol H.D. has an exceptionally high vis- 
cosity index, too, so it will flow freely on the 
coldest winter mornings, yet won't thin out 
in midsummer heat. It is especially recom- 
mended for trucks and tractors, and all- 
around farm engine lubrication. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
General Offices: Chicago 


ut 





When You Heat with a 


Yes, it’s great to wake up in 
a warm home every morning 
even in coldest weather... 
and that’s what you enjoy 
when you have a WARM 
MORNING Coal Heater. It's 
the heater with exclusive in- 
terior construction which heats 
all day and night without re- 
fueling. Provides an abundance 
of clean, healthful heat with 
substantial fuel saving. 


WARM MORNING has semi- 
automatic magazine feed . . 

burns any kind of coal, coke 
or briquets . . you light a 
fire but once a year... re- 
quires less attention than most 
furnaces. It’s the only heater 
of its kind in the world! Seven 


Warm Morning. 








or Ok 
HEATER 


modern models for every heat- 
ing need. Priced from $37.50 


to $139.95; slightly higher in 
the far East and West. 
And if you prefer oil for fuel, 
be sure to see the new WARM 
MORNING Oil Heater with a 
score of outstanding features 
for better heating service. 
WARM MORNING Heaters 
are sold by thousands of Fur- 
niture, Hardware, Appliance 
and Coal Dealers throughout 
the U.S. and Canada. 
SEE YOUR DEALER or WRITE 
for Free Folders. Send a post- 
card now! 
LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
Dept.£ 114 West 1ith St. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


CCc-503 











‘COLD DEMONS 
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Don’t let the ‘‘Cold Demons’’ 
make her chest feel soreand con- 
gested—rub on Mentholatum. 

Fast, safe Mentholatum helps 
lessen congestion. Its vapors 
soothe inflamed passages, ease 
coughing spasms. For head 
colds, too... makes breathing 
easier. In jars, tubes. 

















jy EASY NEW METHOD 
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ROBERTSONS 
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Now let Bob West, radio's favorite guitar 
player, show you how! Most “Courses” have 
only 6 of 8 pictures—but Bob's new method 
has 45 actual photographs! It not only teaches 
but shows exactly where and how to place your 
fingers, etc. Most others offer a few songs— 
Bob provides 101!—chosen for their radio 
popularity so you can sing and play right along 
with your favorite radio program of records! 


SEND NO MONEY: Just send 
mame and address to Bob West and pay postman $1.69 plus COD end 
Postage. Start playing beautiful chords the very first day. Be playing 
beautiful music in two weeks of get your money back. 


BOB WEST cirri ciicacosr ue 


45 PHOTOS 


show exactly 
where to put 
your fingers 


101 SONGS 


words & music 


INCLUDED! 





| MONEY FREE SAMPLE 
SHOWING FABRIC S 


Write me, and I’ you this big p 
actual sample fares and style Seentntion 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, You'll sec eee gor- 
geous, newest style dresses —lovely 

lingerie—hosiery, men’sshirts and 
socks —all at LOW PRICES. 
Take Ae from friends 





ress 
THE MELVILLE CO., Dept. 5597, ‘CINCINNATI 3, O. 





For Bigger Profits, 


Harvest Your Own Timber! 


FOUR-YEAR study carried on 

by the Forest Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has resulted 
in this interesting conclusion: 

The owner of a Southern wood- 
land can increase his gross income 
from timber as much as three times 
if he does his own cutting, logging, 
and hauling, instead of selling his 
trees on the stump. 

The statement is based on findings 
of the Southeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station at Asheville. N. C. 
Using equipment available to the 
average farmer, the Forest Service’s 
experiment station grossed $13,770 


TWO METHODS OF HANDLING FORESTS 





One method produced $13,770; the 
other would have given only $3,910. 
Which method do you follow? 


from a 303-acre woodland from 1946 
to 1949. If the timber had been sold 
as stumpage, gross returns would 
have been only $3,910. 

The per acre gross return on the 
woodland averaged $11.36 a year. If 
the trees had been sold on the stump, 
the return would have been only 
$3.23 per acre. 


Farmers Must Choose— 


(Continued from page 121) 


We do know that the man with 
livestock utilizes his land, labor, and 
equipment more efficiently than does 
the so-called “cash crop” farmer. We 
also know that the man with grass 
and legumes is practicing soil con- 
servation. And from a_ long-time 
standpoint, that is one of the most 
fundamental problems that is now 
confronting the farmers in the south- 
eastern area. 

Some other great agricultural 


changes must affect our decision. ° 


There are now less than 8 million 
horses and mules in.the United States 
against 25 million in 1920. The pres- 
ent 8 million are being reduced about 
10 per cent a year. In about 10 
years, horses and mules for farming 
purposes will almost disappear. We 
shall be compelled to turn to trac- 
tors as a source of power. This means 
that “one-horse farming” so long tied 
in with Southern farm poverty, is a 
thing of the past. With tractor farm- 
ing, more money must be invested in 
equipment and there must be a 
greater income from the farm if agri- 
culture is to be profitable. Under 
such conditions the average-size 
small farmer cannot make ends meet 
financially if his sole income is from 
tobacco, cotton, or peanuts. Power 
farming means larger farms and 
necessitates the maximum use of 
equipment if the business is to prove 
profitable. 

Taking on new sources of income 
such as indicated, however, does not 


The area is composed of approxi- 
mately 30 per cent white oak type 
and 25 per cent pine-hardwood type. 
Although two-thirds of the area is 
classified as sawtimber, many trees 
are culls and are highly defective 
because of the past practice of burn- 
ing the woods and cutting only high 
quality trees. 

The cutting plan used by the 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion calls for the gradual removal of 
all defective, poorly formed, and low 
value trees. Until this is achieved, 
the annual rate of cutting will exceed 
the annual rate of growth. There- 
after, cutting will be sustained at 
about the same level as growth. 

The Forest Service has kept ac- 
count of all labor spent in getting the 
timber to market. Last year, the op- 
erators had an average net hourly 
earning of $1.30. During 1948, 
when a greater percentage of the cut 
was sawtimber, the average net earn- 
ing was $1.89 an hour. 

Foresters declare that farmers are 
well repaid for time spent during 
slack farm seasons in harvesting their 
timber. Not only will farmers get 
more income from timber, but they 
are also likely to take more interest 
in the need for improving the quality 


of their woodlands if they do the 


work themselves. 


mean less attention to the cash crops 
we grow. Certainly we need to pro- 
duce quality in whatever crop we 
may produce. Within reason we 
need to increase yields per acre, for 
cost of production is closely associ- 
ated with yield. We need to follow 
the best-known practices and be on 
the lookout for improved varieties, 
better farm practices, and all new in- 
formation that will tend to cut cost 
of production, increase yield, or im- 
prove quality. Let’s remember this: 
If we are to maintain our living 
standards, we are looking for sup- 
plementary enterprises and not for 
substitutes for the cash crops we 
have been growing. We must keep 
our income from crops and add in- 
come from animals. 


It is not wise to go into livestock 
production overnight. Pasture and 
feed production must come first, and 
let livestock follow when the pasture 
and the feed are available on th 
farm. If a farmer wishes to go int 
livestock production this year, he 
should begin now. The No. 1 step * 
to make adequate pasture seeding 
this fall. It will cost money; it wil 
take time; it will take good prepare 
tion; it will take good organization 
And in many instances, it will tak 
more knowledge than is now pos 
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Send for this 
FREE BOOK 


Tells how to 
sharpen all kinds 
of saws and how 
to select the right 
file for each — 
crosscut, hand- 
saw, bucksaw, 
websaw, circu- 
lars; also about 
kinds, use and care of files in 
general ... in 48 illustrated 
pages. The right type and size 
and the famous Black Dia- 
mond brand mean the utmost 
in file value and filing results. 
At your hardware store. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


68 Acorn Street oa 
Providence 1, R. 1. 


(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


BLACK DIAMOND 
FILES FOR EVERY 
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PURPOSE 
Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 





BEST BUY 
in MILLS 





Every Papec Hammer Mill is GUARAN- 
TEED to grind any dry feed to any de- 


sired fineness faster and cheaper than any 
Makes 
top quality feed from home-grown grain and 


other mill in the same power class... 
roughage... Saves coarse, unpalatable rough- 
age that would be wasted otherwise...Users 
report Papecs have lowest operating and up- 
keep costs...See your Papec dealer or send 


Name on margin of ad for FREE booklet. 


Papec Machine Company 
9810 South Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


PAPEC 


FORAGE HARVESTERS - CROP BLOWERS 
HAY CHOPPER~-SILO FILLERS 

HAY HARVESTERS + ENSILAGE CUTTERS 

HAMMER MILLS ° FEED MIXERS 





farmer must choose—and choose 
quickly. 

The farmer must choose between 
1) being satisfied with a low farm in- 
|come or 2) adopting some supple- 
|mentary enterprise to increase his 
|income and standard of living. He 
|must choose whether he will or will 
|not go into the production of live- 


Pare 





|stock. He must choose the kind of 
| livestock that he will grow. It may 
dairy cattle, swine, 


| be beef cattle, 
| poultry, or sheep. He cannot likely 
| be successful with all at the same 
time. If he chooses to go into dairy- 
| ing, he must be willing to work seven 
days a week, 365 days a year. There 
| will be many other choices he must 
|make, but in the end, the farmer 
| must choose. 





The future of agriculture in the 
southeastern states depends definite- | 


majority of farmers. We can 1) con- | 
tinue to follow old-type cash crop| 
farming with low family income and 
|low standards of living. Or 2) we | 
lean deve lop supplementary enter- | 
| prises through livestock farming and 
otherwise, and so get better utiliz a- | 
tion of land, labor, and equipment, 
and hence, 
The 


choice cannot be 


made in the near future. What will 


| you choose? 


The Editor’s Talk 
(Continued from page 8) 


ly as to the choice to be made by the | 


increased income and al 
higher standard of living in general. | 
indefinitely | 
postponed. The decision needs to be | 
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Remington presents the 
~Wirginuae 


A fine new Pump Action Shotgun 
at an amazingly low price 









| 


ONCE AGAIN THE OLDEST GUN- 

MAKERS IN AMERICA PRESENT 
' THE NEWEST GUNS 

Latest is this powerful new pump 

action Remington ‘‘Wingmaster’’ 





plenty of them), we think President | 
'Truman made such an address as 
summarized on page 150. . Here’s 
hoping, too, you will he Ip get a UN| 
flag for your schoolhouse. | 

| 
For more fun these long evenings | 
sure to read “Games for Winter 
Fun and Frolic” (page 110) and our 
page 59 appeal to first reread the book 
“Treasure Island” and then take the 
|whole family (except the youngest 
children) to see this fine movie. . . 
Also, after you read “Mistakes I Have 
Made,” we hope you will join us in 
laughing at an amusing editorial mis- 
take on another page. Our editors 
asked a helper to make a diagram 
showing how many millions of bales 
of cotton we export . . . whereupon | 
ke put “bushels” instead of bales .. . 
|and the page was printed (some cen- 
| ter pages are printed first) before we | 
| caught the error! Well, as the small 
| boy wrote, “Wee awl maik mistaiks.” 
| (Furthermore, if the price of cotton 
‘keeps going up, maybe they will 
| w ant to sell it by the bushel instead 
| of the bale!) 


be 





| Final word: For years The Pro- 
| gressive Farmer has been fighting for 
/more hospitals and hospital insur- 
ance. Senator Hill’s “Closing the 
Gaps in Rural Health” (page 48) re- 
ports present progress and a new bill 
for greater progress. Why not ask 
your PTA, Farm Bureau, and Grange 
to help? . . . Don’t miss “Miss Bangs 
Bucks the Sheriff,” also 
to Family Farms,” and “Marianna” 
and “Talks to a Grandson” in this 
month’s Country Voices. 








“Italy Turns |' 






Model 870! It’s fast-handling, easy- 
to-operate, rugged. Has exclusive new features 
you won't find in any other pump gun! 


DETAILS: ““Wingmaster’’ Model 870AP Stand- 
ard Grade 5-shot pump action. Take-down. 
Hammerless. Solid breech. Wide selection bar- 
rel lengths and chokes. Model 870ADL. Same as 
above except for beavertail fore-end, matted bar- 
rel, other de luxe features. For free literature 
Bridge- 


write Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
port 2, Conn. 


ONLY REMINGTON “Wingmaster” HAS THESE EXCLUSIVE NEW FEATURES! 





Double action bars assure long life and 
easy action, They divide force of the fore-end 
stroke . . . thus preventing bindin: and Jwist- 
ing. Dirt, ‘coin or snow connot “freeze this 
action, Double action bors are on excivsive 
Remington feature. 


Breech block lock ossures, con- 
stant head space by locking breech 
block ond barrel together when 
action closes, This is first time breech 
block and barrel have been de- 
signed to interlock in pump gun, 


“Vari-Weight” plug—new idea 
that mokes “Wingmaster” three 
guns in one! By changing from steel 
to wood to no plug you have o 
medium-weight gun, light three-shot 
and light five-shot. (in 12 ga, only.) 


emington GPIND 


“"'Wingmaster” is a Trade Mark by Remington Arms C y, Ine, 





v 


Prices subject to change without notice 





To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 


ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 





1951 BUZZ MASTER 


8 MODELS — $99 up 
More cutting —“ 
row’s BUZZ MASTER To- 

day!’ See the deluxe riding model. 





a» 2 FOS gh 


Bow S aw 


Nothing else 
like it. Made by the oldest firm in the business— 
now in our 47th year. There is a model to meet all 
needs at lowest prices. FREE DETAILS. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-022 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kan. 





LOMBARD cohivad Mass. 
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Sulernalional. 106 WEED CHOPPER 


FULLY THREE TIMES EFFECTIVE AS MOST FENCERS 


THIS IS NO MONKEY BUSINESS! 


The INTERNATIONAL MODEL NO. 106 WEED-CHOPPER ELECTRIC FENCE CON- 
TROLLER makes your stock back up and respect your fence. No “‘strays,’’ no damaged 
crops, or sagging fences. Let the No. 106 reduce your fencing cost, keep stock where 
they belong. The WEED-CHOPPER has that extra wallop for effective shock during dry 
seasons and a High and Low for varying output to fit conditions. 


A Weed K iller ! Effective ON FENCES 20 MILES LONG 


Grass and weeds short out most fencers. But grass growing up to a 106-powered fence 
is clipped off neatly by the high voltage arc. Ask your dealer to demonstrate this grass 
cutting power to you. 


HOLDS THEM ALL— Sheep, Hogs, Goats, 
Cattle, Mules, Horses 


WHY MONKEY AROUND? When you hook up a 106 your fencing problems are solved! 
An electric fence that can’t hold in all your stock cost you time and money. Don’t gamble! 
Pick the INTERNATIONAL MODEL 106 WEED-CHOPPER FENCER. Proven perform- 
ance and modern design is your guarantee of complete satisfaction in an INTER- 


R. E. ZIMMERMAN 


Factory Distributor 
622 SCOTT AVENUE GREENSBORO, N. C. 


See Your Nearest Dealer 














Treat Tobacco Plantheds—Now 


By R. R. Bennett 
Extension Tobacco Specialist, 
N. C. State College 


T’S time to treat tobacco plantbed 
soils for weed control. The first 
step is to pulverize the soil thorough- 
ly with cultivator or disk harrow. 
Then give one of the following three 
treatments: 

1. Where Uramon and cyanamid 
combination is to be used, apply a 
mixture of 1 pound Uramon and % 
pound cyanamid per square yard of 
plantbed surface. 

2. If the special plantbed fertilizer 
16-6-2 (a mixture of Uramon, cvana- 
mid phosphate, potash, and mag- 
nesium) is used, apply at the rate of 
2 pounds per square yard. By apply- 
ing chemicals and fertilizers in fall 
in the form of this 16-6-2 mixture, 


Next Month 


HE progress of the rural church 

—this was one of the causes near- 
est to the heart of Col. L. L. Polk, 
founder and first editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer . .. and so it has 
been in all the half centrury since 
his death. So while vour church and 
Sunday school will, no doubt, be 
considering what features of “Big 
Lick’s New Gospel of the Soil” they 
might adopt, we are delighted to an- 
nounce for next month both a beauti- 
ful cover and an inspiring feature 
about another wide awake Southern 
rural church. 

As usual, there will be a feature 
article about a Master Farm Family— 
B. W. Turpin of South Carolina—and 
if space permits, a truly sensational 
story of what C. T. Rice of Virginia 
did on only 70 acres of cleared land. 

“Green Pastures on the Cape Fear” 
will be a story of pasture success... . 
This month we urge vou to treat your 
tobacco beds, while next month R. R. 
Bennett and C, J. Nusbaum will dis- 
cuss new tobacco varieties resistant 
to blackshank and Granville wilt... . 
Following up this month’s story of 
the North Carolina Department of 


Coming 


HE big events this month are the 
state fairs and United Nations 
Week, Oct. 16-24. Note date of your 
state fair. See your local papers for 
announcements of “United Nations 
Week” events in your community. 


I. Carolinas and Virginia— 


State Fairs: Atlantic Rural Exposi- 
tion, Richmond, Sept. 28-Oct. 7. N. C. 
State Fair, Raleigh, Oct. 17-21. S. C. 
State Fair, Columbia, Oct 17-21. 

Cherokee Indian Fair, Cherokee, 
N. C., Oct. 3-7. 

Annual Tobacco Festival, Richmond, 
Va., Oct. 9-14. 

Yam Festival, Tabor City, N. C., Oct. 
12-14. 

N. C. State Grange, Lumberton, Oct. 
94. 


~ 


II. National— 
Election Day, Tuesday, Nov. 7. 


we have experienced less difficulty in 
getting good stands of plants than 
with overfertilized beds. This is par- 
ticularly true where growers tend to 
use heavy applications of fertilizer 
in spring in addition to chemicals ap- 
plied in fall. Many growers will want 
to try 16-6-2 on a portion of their 
plantbed yardage this year. 

3. If cyanamid alone is to be used, 
apply 1 pound per square yard. 

The second step in applying any 
of the three treatments referred to 
above is as follows: Broadcast one- 
half to two-thirds of the recommend- 
ed rates on a well pulverized seed- 
bed and mix the materials thorough- 
lv with the soil, using a drag harrow. 
Then apply remainder of material 
and rake lightly with a garden rake. 

For further details, consult your 
county agent. 


and Later 


Agriculture, William Poe will tell 
what the South Carolina Department 
of Agriculture is doing. 

Do you ever feel inclined to com- 
plain about your condition here in 
America? Well, just turn back to 
page 64 of your last issue and page 
78 of this issue and read about the 
terrible conditions of Egyptian and 
Italian farmers as reported by Ralph 
Yohe. Next month he will write on 
the rebuilding of postwar Germany. 

Other features next month will in- 
clude the following: How To Cut Up 
a Hog—By Grady Sellards; What's 
New About Muscadine Grapes—By 
L. A. Niven; Training Farm Dogs— 
By C. G. Scruggs; Stop That Fire!— 
By Earle K. Rambo; Thanksgiving 
Church Did It—By Betsy Seymour; 
Are “Bull-Banks” the Answer?—By 
J. F. Kendrick; Keeping the Farm in 
the Family—(Subscriber letters). 

Next month’s story, “The Peach 
Trees,” is not only about a farm wom- 
an, but was written by a farm woman. 
It is a poignant life picture of a ten- 
ant farmer’s wife and family in their 
own struggles and aspirations for a 
home of their own. 


Events 


International Dairy Exposition, Indi- 
anapolis, Oct. 7-14. 

National Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 
8-14 

FFA Convention, Kansas City, Mo., 
Oct. 9-12. 

Rural Youth of USA, Jackson's Mill, 
W. Va., Oct. 12-15. 

American Royal Livestock and Horse 
Show, Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 14-21. 

American Royal 4-H Club Confer- 
ence, Kansas City, Oct. 15-17. 

National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Oct. 16-20, Chicago, IIl. 

National Farm Electrification Confer- 
ence, St. Louis, Oct. 18-20. 

United Nations Day, Oct. 24. 

Halloween, Tuesday, Oct. 31. 

Art Week, Nov. 6-11. American Edu- 
cation Week, Nov. 6-11. 

National Cotton Council, Biloxi, 
Miss., Jan. 22-24. 

New moon, Oct. 11; full, Oct. 25. 
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New Honors for 


Olive Chapel 


ANY readers will recall the story 
of a great country church—Ol- 
ive Chapel Church, RFD 3, Apex, 
Wake County, N. C.—in our Febru- 
ary 1949 issue. Also, that Rev, Gar- 
land A. Hendricks, pastor of the 
church, was voted North Carolina’s 
“Rural Minister of the Year” for 
1949. Now one of the greatest re- 
ligious magazines in America, The 
Christian Century of Chicago, has 
cited Olive Chapel for one of the 
most distinguished honors any South- 
ern rural church has ever received. 
In connection with a long article 
about the church it says: 
“Olive Chapel Baptist Church, which 
is located in the open country a half- 
hour’s drive from the capital of North 
Carolina, was chosen in The Christian 
Century’s poll of 100,000 ministers as 
the rural or small town church most 
worthy of study in the Southeast quar- 
ter of the nation, This includes the fol- 
lowing states: Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Florida.” 

The Christian Century states that 
two other country churches receiv- 
ing heavy votes in this poll were 
Steele Creek Presbyterian, on RFD 
3, near Charlotte, N. C., and the Big 
Lick, Tennessee, Presbyterian parish. 


Free Building Plans 


F you must do any building in the 

next year or so, it might be well 
to get needed plans and materials 
now. Order from your state agricul- 
tural college any of the plans listed 
below—or others that you need. 


I. For Virginia Readers— 

C-5.19—Creep-type, calf self-feeder for 
eight calves 

Circ. 461—Kitchen wood box 

7014—Four-bedroom, one-story farm- 
house 


Address orders to Paul W. Stoneburner, 
Assistant Extension Agricultural Engin- 
eer, VPI, Blacksburg, Va. Readers out- 
side Virginia can get plan C-5.19 by 
sending 15 cents, Circ. 461 for 15 cents, 
and 7014 for 60 cents. 
Il. For North Carolina Readers— 
M-435-C—Grade A milking barn 

(6 head) 
535—Mail box support 

6-—-Mule barn (8 head) 

65—General-purpose barn with bill of 
material 

457—Five-room house (frame construc- 
tion) 

_Address orders to H. M. Ellis, In 

Charge Agricultural Engineering, State 

College, Raleigh, N. C. 

III. For South Carolina Readers— 

Cire. No. 331—Farm home plans 

5029—Smokehouse 

5063—Hog-scalding equipment 

7014—Five-room farmhouse 

Address orders to G. H. Stewart, 
eader Agricultural Engineering Work, 
Clemson College, S$. C. Readers outside 
South Carolina can get Circ. 331 by 
sending 10 cents. 

The Progressive Farmer also has 
home building plans offered at nomi- 
nal cost to readers. Also look in our 
advertising columns for valuable 
building plans offered each month 
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Features 
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N. C. STATE FAIR 


RALEIGH, N.C. 


DR. J. S. DORTON, Manager 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
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Get Top 
Profits! 


FARM ANIMALS NEED 


SALT PLUS- 


@ Salt is vital for farm animals. But salt 
will not do the job alone. You must 
feed other minerals to insure healthy 
profitable herds. And these essential 
minerals are present—along with salt— 
in STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSALT! 


COBALT... lack of cobalt results in loss of 
appetite, stunted growth in sheep and cattle. 





tODINE ... regulates functions of thyroid 
gland and its secretion. 


MANGANESE... helps prevent sterility ... 
increases ability of female to lactate. 


IRON ... essential for healthy red blood... 
aids in prevention of anemia. 


COPPER ... essential to convert iron into 
red blood cells. 


ZINC... promotes longer life, better growth. 


ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


FEED STERLING 


TRACE- MINERAL 
BLUSALT! 


itelers &- ma -7 Yes. 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 


Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, tac, 

Scranton, Pa, 





KILL RATS 


witThH 


NOGAS 


cavcume Cr aneme 
i it. Dusted 
-producing powder...not a boit. 
tg eaeny ALL RATS DIE INSTANTLY. 
EASY TO USE—Complete directions in eachcan. 
At Drug, 
Hardware, 
Seed, 
Feed Stores 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30-E Rockefeller Plozo © New York 20, N. Y. 

















ROBERTSONS 


PROVEN 


FERTILIZERS 
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> Take BELSAW Portable Sawmill right to 
the trees—turn out valuable lumber for local 

yards—do ‘“‘custom sawing’’ for neigh- 
= bors. BELSAW lasts a lifetime No 
A “\ crew needed 











8301 Field Building 


LOW i) 00 








DOWN 


y Power with old auto engine 
\* Beginners get excellent results. Send post- 
eard for Free Book,’ How to Make Lumber.’ 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
315 Westport Rd., Kansas City 2, Mo. 








SPECIAL PLEASANT 
WORK AY HOME or 
neighborhood. Earn 
cash on kitchen ta- 
bles. Easy. Learn in 10 

minutes. Good earnings. 
Send no money. Rush card to 


a 
STYLECO, Dept. 8-163, Cincinneti 10, Ohle 








News of Japanese Cooperatives 


ARM people are getting more 

and more keenly interested in 
what’s happening the world over. 
This was shown by the rapt atten- 
tion given recently by the Virginia 
Institute of Rural Affairs to a candid 
talk on “Cooperatives in Japan” by 
Mr. Howard H. Gordon. Mr. Gordon, 
who is assistant manager of the 
Southern States Cooperatives, has 
just returned from a_ three-months’ 
study of Japanese people and con- 
ditions. (See page 8 of our Septem- 
ber issue.) 

“Japan is our bulwark against 
Communism in the Orient,” Mr. Gor- 
don declared. “They have some Com- 
munism in Japan. I saw it in action 
before they ran it underground—and 
it didn’t look good.” 

The United States Government 
had assigned Mr. Gordon the task of 
studying and advising on “Manage- 
ment and Financing Problems of 
Japanese Fisheries Cooperatives.” 
Thus arrangements were made by 
General MacArthur and his staff and 
the Japanese Government to give 
Mr. Gordon every assistance and op- 
portunity possible to get a good cross 
section view at close range with the 
Japanese people, their country, and 
problems. Here is a brief summary 
of his significant report: 

1. The Japanese people are ener- 
getic, self-reliant, friendly, and ex- 
tremely polite. They have great en- 
thusiasm for undertakings and want 
to do them in a big way. Japan has 
made excellent progress toward a 
democracy because of the genuine 
interest in social and economic re- 
form of General MacArthur and his 
staff. This progress has been inter- 
rupted by Communistic influence to 
the extent that especially since the 


See Us at 


HEN you come to the North 
Carolina State Fair, Oct. 17-21, 
or the Atlantic Rural Exposition, 
Sept. 28-Oct. 7, be sure to come by 
our Progressive Farmer booth. We 
are always glad to see subscribers and 


It’s Time To— 


stock on it. 


Let fall grazing 


Korean incident, there is a trend 
back toward reaction and _ possibly 
modification of the reforms that have 
been accomplished. Thus we need to 
stay with them until the job is more 
nearly done. 

2. The pressure for land and re- 
sources is terrific. There are 6 mil- 
lion farms and only 15 million till- 
able acres in Japan—a little over 2% 
acres per farm. They have 9,000 
county agents—to be increased to 12,- 
000. Japan has the largest fishery 
business in the world. The people 
get practically all their animal pro- 
tein food from fish. They do not use 
meat animals as we think of them in 
the United States. Fish is a major 
part of their diet, and the fishery in- 
dustry is a significant part of their 
economy. 

3. The Japanese have had cooper- 
atives for 400 years. Now they have 
an amazing number of agricultural 
cooperatives totaling 32,769, and 
1,056 federations with 8,300,000 
members—90 per cent of the farmers. 
Of these, 36 per cent are purchasing 
and 61 per cent marketing coopera- 
tives. There are 4,500 fisheries co- 
operatives with 1 million members. 

4, Business procedures are inade- 
quate. For instance, they operate 
without legally constituted liens and 
mortgages as a basis for loans, merely 
“taking the word” of a borrower to 
repay. Thus no creditable business 
concern would loan the cooperatives 
money. But they get loans from their 
Government to operate. These loans 
are unsound and in effect amount to 
a subsidy. They need to reduce the 
number of cooperatives; train leader- 
ship; introduce a sound system of fi- 
nancing to attract much-needed capi- 
tal; and educate their members. 


the Fair 


we also want your help. All 
covers for the last 12 months will be 
on exhibit; please tell us which one 
you like best. The subscriber whose 
name is drawn first from the ballot 
box will receive a $50 savings bond. 


our 


get a good root growth before turning 


—tLet stocker cattle clean up stalk fields and other coarse roughage. 


—Wait until after Hessian fly free date before seeding wheat. 


—Keep up milk flow to take advantage of high winter prices. 


—Treat small grain before planting for seed-borne diseases. 


—Use caustic stick or electric dehorners on young calves. 


—Creep-feed pigs when large enough to crack corn. 


—Finish sowing winter legume and grazing crops. 


—Vaccinate pigs for cholera when six weeks old. 


—Keep late- and early-picked cotton separate. 


—Keep salt and mineral mixture before hogs. 


—Seed and fertilize lawns for winter beauty. 


—Cull down cattle to fit winter feed supply. OCTOBER 
—Dig and store sweet potatoes before frost. SMT wWfdTtéftFFSCSS 
—Provide fire extinguishers in key places. a. 2. 2 © fo 
—See that cattle go into winter lice-free. 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
— — eon a weight. S & bi os = ” } 
—Clean an isinfect corneribs. 29 30 31 

—Stop leaks in roof. 


—Keep a level head. 




















(At month’s end, put an X-mark alongside each item you have attended to.) 
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Father Gives Sons 
Valuable Tip on 
Farm Sanitation 


Minnesotan Says Lye Best 
for All-Around Duty 





OSSEO, MINN.—One thing Farmer 
Walter R. Dodds likes to point out to his 
boys is the value of using lye for general 
farm sanité ation. Here’s how Dodds puts it: 

' ng to take risks like any other 
farmer, but I don’t have to gamble when 
it comes to keeping my livestock healthy. 
By disinfecting my hog quarters with 
Lewis’ Lye solutions, my hogs make big- 
ger gains on less feed. The feed they con- 
sume goes into pork, not parasites. 

‘My poultry gain more weight and lay 
more eggs on less feed, too, thanks to 
Lewis’ Lye sanitation. I keep down bac- 
teria counts in milk by sanitizing milker 
hoses and inflations with Lewis’ Lye. I 
also use it to sanitize dairy barns and 
equipment and thus help to prevent 
losses due to diseases in my herd. 

‘There's just no other product at any 
price that does all the chores around the 
farm that thrifty, hard-working Lewis’ 
Lye does at little more than le a gallon.” 

Experienced farmers everywhere prefer 
lye for sanitation purposes. It’s economi- 
cal, effective, and easy to use. 


Livestock Authority Approves Lye 


James J. O'Connell, Extension 
Animal Hushandman at South Da- 
kota State College, writes: 

**The control of parasites and dis- 
ease is essential to profitable livestock 
production. Hog quarters thoroughly 
Nisinfected with hot lye solutions 
help hogs make bigger gains on less 
feed. Poultry produce eggs and meat 
better when premises are disinfected. 
The disinfection of dairy barns helps 
prevent the spread of cattle disease. 

‘Lye is a very practical disinfee- 
tant for these purposes, as it cuts 
through dirt and aids in cleaning, is 
odorless, and solutions are easy to 
makeand lowincost.” 


One famous product, 
Lewis’ Dixie® Lye, 
has been used by farm- # 
ers for many years. Get 





the free 48-page book- D Lewis 
let, “The Facts behind bs, 
a Lye.” It contains 

many money-saving l ae 
pointers on general E 
farm sanitation. Write » 

to: Pennsylvania Salt 

Manufacturing Company, Dept. 33F, 
1000 Widener Building, Philadelphia7, Pa. 





OTHER PENNSALT PRODUCTS 


MOX INSECTICIDES 


® for HOUSE « BARN * GARDEN 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY SS TILL CHRISTMAS 


WE SUPPLY EVERYTHING To help you get started at once. 


age : 
Samples of 50 for $1. Christmas cards with name. 
© 32-page CATALOG of over 100 “sell on sight” 

Just send your name Christmas Cards and Gift items. 


ond address for our 1950 deluxe assortment on approval 
SPECIAL FUND RAISING PLAN FOR ORGANIZATIONS 


FANMOUR Corp. FD aaiag 200 FIFTH AVE.N.Y.10,N,Y. 


_GIVE A SHERIDAN THIS XMAS 
“SILVER $ a 
i. Pneumatic Rifle 


51985 



















Everyone 
can enjoy this 
indoor-outdoor gun. 
Ideal for small game, pest (2 
fontrol, targets. Uses free air, 
W-COst ammunition (no fire 
hazard). Sold os retail and mail 
order houses. Write for free folder. 
SHERIDAN PRODUCTS, INC. Dept. 220K, Racine, Wis. 

















Earn Bigger Profits 
(Continued from page 22) 


something all of us should urge more 
strongly. 


“Mr. Winfield, what new concep- 
tion of marketing is your group push- 
ing at present?” 

Always, up to now, North Carolina 
farmers have grown surplus crops to 
be sold outside the state—primarily 
the large northern markets. Now we 
are stressing the importance of pro- 
ducing commodities in short supply 
and marketing them right here in 
the state or in the Southeast. Pur- 
chasing power down here has _in- 
creased faster than anywhere else in 
America. The market is near and 
transportation costs are low. It’s the 
natural place for our farmers to sell 
their goods, 


“Does this local market demand as 
high quality products as the large 
northern centers?” 

It certainly does, California pota- 
toes, for instance, are being sold here 
right now. Why? Because we won't 
grade and clean ours properly. Im- 
properly graded and packaged goods 
can no longer be sold in any market 
without severe penalty. But there’s 
a wonderful demand right here at 
home for produce that’s properly pre- 
pared. Take the New Hanover Coun- 
ty lettuce crop, for instance. It used 
to be consigned largely to northern 
markets without proper preparation, 
and the price was nearly always poor. 
Now it is being graded, packed, and 
iced properly. The major part of the 
crop is being sold right here in North 
Carolina for a mighty good price. 


“Have you any good tips as to 
what crops are in short supply?” 


Well, one of them is strawberries. 
The state used to produce 700,000 
crates a year. Now we're down to 
about 150,000 crates. Small farmers 
should now grow an acre or 2 of 
strawberries if they can possible har- 
vest them. There’s good money in it, 
especially for families where the fam- 
ily can provide the labor. 


“Do you have evidence that farm- 
ers are more interested in proper mar- 
keting than ever before?” 


There’s lots of it. But I'll answer 
you in just one way: There’s more 
demand for daily market information 
than ever before. Farmers follow the 
farm market news as closely as city 
people do stock market reports. They 
not only get the market news—they 
sell by it. That’s progress! 


“Do you have a formula for mar- 
keting success?” was our final ques- 
tion to Mr. Winfield. “Yes,” he an- 
swered. “And it’s simple: 1) Produce 
only best quality products. 2) Grade, 
sort, and package properly. 3) Look 
in North Carolina and the Southeast 
for a place to sell. 4) Sell when the 
market is right.” North Carolina 
farmers are already making a marvel- 
ous record in farm production. Now 
if they will only learn to market prop- 
erly, nobody can stop their upward 
march. “Have confidence in the fu- 
ture—there’s a new day ahead for the 
South!”. . . say Ballentine and Win- 
field—and we agree. 
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Brimming cans of milk ... heaped 
baskets of eggs... tons of pork, 
chicken and beef —that’s the bountiful 
fall production picture for Security 
feeders — reaping a harvest in milk, 
meat and eggs at this season of the 
year. 

Your Security dealer has a Security 
Feed to fit your feeding programs for 
high production. See him today for 
Security Feeds. Discuss your feeding 
problems with him. 

For production—Security Big Hog 
Feed for finishing hogs for market fast 
and economically. Security Egg Mash 
provides extra power for heavy sus- 
tained egg production. Security Dairy 
Feeds with different protein content 


for gearing to your roughage. 


SECURITY MILLS, INC. 


Knoxville 1, Tennessee 


* The Progressive Farmer, October 1950 
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-»» THE MARVELOUS THINGS YOU CAN DO 
WITH PAINT AND GUM TURPENTINE! 


EW-LOOKING homes for old! Lovely 
N rooms in the rich, new shades... 
smart, colorful kitchens ... old furniture 
transformed — this is the magic of good 
paint and Gum Turpentine; and nothing 
else gives you so much va/ue and satisfaction 
for your money. 

Good oil paints work best with Gum 
Turpentine, the original, standard, foolproof 
paint thinner preferred by ¢Q out of 10 paint- 


ing contractors and master painters. Makes 
paint go farther—Jast longer. Use Gum 
Turpentine for all exterior painting and with 
long-lasting oil paints for interior painting. 
49 USES: GumT urpentinecleansall wood, 
metal, porcelain, glass and linoleum surfaces. 
For a fine furniture polish mix 1 part Gum 
Turpentine to 1 part boiled linseed oil. 
For sale at paint and hardware, drug, 
variety and food stores. 





AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION © General Offices: Valdosta, Georgia 


Every Owner of Hogs 


Can Benefit by Knowing the Advantages of 
Colorado Hog Cholera Vaccine! 


Learn How This New Sterile ‘‘One Shot” Vaccine Gives 
Safe and Sure Immunity Against Hog Cholera 
without the Risks from using Live Virus! 


The New Modern Way of 
avoiding cholera patented 
by the Federal Govern- 
ment. PIONEERED by the 
Colorado Serum Company 
for distribution to the 
general public. 


Eliminates live cholera 
virus. Any part of a 
healthy herd may be vaccinated 
without endangering the balance. 
No danger of contaminating non- 
infected farms. Cannot give a pig 
cholera, yet builds a strong de- 
pendable immunity that lasts a 
year or longer. 


Easily and safely administered at 
owner’s convenience. No need to 
guess weights or consult dosage 
tables. The “One Shot” uniform 
5cc dose immunizes all weights of 
animals. Gives low cost protec- 
tion. Produced, tested and sealed newer safe 
under Government supervision. method. 


Colorade Serum Company 


4950 York St., Denver 16, Colorado Council Blufts, lowa 





No stunting. No virus re- 
actions that interrupt 
feeding and fattening. . . 
Does not aggravate secon- 
dary infections. Avoids 
periods of lowered resis- 
tance. 


Colorado Hog Cholera 
Vaccine is made from 
clean blooded western hogs raised 
in high altitudes, bathed in ultra 
violet rays. Ships easily; stores 
conveniently. 





The producing laboratory has un- 
tarnished 27 year record, devoted 
exclusively to preparations for 
cholera control. = 


Send for free illus- 
trated booklet tell- 
ing why thousands 
are turning to this 












Seven Tobacco Facets 


By Lawton W. Luther 


OBACCO, as a crop, is raised on 

approximately 400,000 farms in 
the United States and, ordinarily, it 
constitutes the chief source of income 
on these farms. 

2. Modern industry, with all its in- 
genuity, has never been able to find 
a substitute for the aging of tobacco 
that time alone can give. 

8. In all tobacco-growing districts, 
the acreage of land actually devoted 
to tobacco is much less than that 
available. So increased production 
can be readily made to meet any in- 
creased demand at profitable prices. 

4, Although tobacco is grown in 
22 states of the Union, the name “To- 
baccoland,” as applied to the tobac- 
co-growing areas, is used chiefly to 
designate those areas in which most 
of our fine cigarette tobaccos are 
grown, namely: Virginia, North Caro- 


Farmers Double Crop Insurance 


ROM the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation comes word that the 
number of farmers with their 1950 
crop investments insured against loss 
from production risks beyond their 
control is nearly double the number 
who carried this insurance last year. 
In the 622 county crop insurance 
programs operating in counties scat- 
tered throughout 40 states, there are 
about 310,000 policyholders as com- 
pared with 165,000 in 1949. The in- 
crease results from the addition of 
some new counties and some new 
policyholders in the old counties. 
All Risk—The farmers with all-risk 
protection of their crop investments 
include farmers in 284 wheat coun- 
ties, 80 cotton, 73 corn, 58 flax, 55 
multiple counties, 52 tobacco, 18 dry 


Ladino Clover Provides Cheapest Feed 


“W HY is Ladino clover plus or- 
chardgrass or fescue more 
popular than all other forage?” 

Not only because it is so easy to 
get good permanent pastures with 
Ladino, but also because Ladino con- 
tains 25 to 26 per cent protein as 
compared with 15 to 16 per cent for 
the highly prized alfalfa plant and 
still less for all other clovers. 

The new pasture bulletin of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station 


Toward Higher Analysis Fertilizer 


R. R. D. Cloaninger, head of the 
department of fertilizer inspec- 
tion and analysis at Clemson, pre- 
sents the following interesting table 


Average Analysis and Total Plant Food Content of Complete Fertilizers Used 


Per Cent 

Nitrogen 
pS Eee ee: 1.81 
[ae 2.49 
Serene 2.43 
pe inane 3.27 


IE oi seesecasantasenace eee 3.88 


lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

5. Tobacco is one of the most la- 
bor-consuming crop we grow. Accord- 
ing to statistics, it takes 262 hours of 
man labor and 89 hours of horse Ja- 
bor to produce 1 acre of Kentucky 
dark fire-cured tobacco, or approxi- 
mately 400 man-hours and 90 horse- 
hours to produce an equal amount of 
bright leaf tobacco. 

6. Although tobacco has the small- 
est acreage of all the major crops, its 
cash value per acre is greater by far 
than that of any other crop. 

7. You may not believe it, but to- 
bacco is the oldest cash crop in the 
United States. In fact, there was a 
day in the history of this country 
when tobacco was almost like gold 
for value. That was in the days of our 
early colonists, who used it as legal 
tender to pay fines, taxes, and bills. 


edible bean, 2 citrus fruit counties. 

Multiple—The new multiple-crop 
insurance plan is attracting great in- 
terest in the diversified farming 
areas. Under this plan the invest- 
ment in several crops is insured un- 
der one policy. The diversification of 
risk makes the premium rates com- 
paratively low. 

Secretary Brannan frequently 
points out that farmers need both 1) 
crop insurance protection against nat- 
ural hazards and 2) price supports as 
protection against economic hazards. 
“Both programs are essential to a 
stable agriculture,” he declares. 
“Note also the protection that crop 
insurance provides the business com- 
munity as well as farmers in years of 
widespread crop losses.” 





TO PRODUCE 100 POUNDS OF 
TOTAL DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 


IT COSTS 


IMPROVED LADINO 


58 ALFALFA HAY pened a 
OT $135) si7y $|2.07 
t SO BU. PER ACRE 


* PASTURE CY 
ee 50 BU. PER ACRE 


OATS 





+r 











3 TONS PER ACRE 











(we again advise you to write for 
your copy quickly) presents the case 
for Ladino in this impressive chart. 


_showing the steady trend to higher 
analysis fertilizer in South Carolina 
at 10- or 20-year intervals, begin 
ning 1888-89: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Phosphoric Per Cent Total 

Acid Potash Plant Food 
8.30 1.34 11.45 
9.16 3.08 14.73 
8.82 2.23 13.48 
9.29 4.03 16.59 
9.69 6.50 20.07 
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THIEVES! 


Worms rob chick- 
ens of growth and 
eggs —rob you of 
profit. 












A systematic 
BARKER 
Worming Pro- 
gram for young 
stock now means 
healthier, stronger 
birds later on. 


\ Whether you 
% worm individ- 
5 ually or pre- 
fer flock treatment, 
remember that the 
very best costs no 
more. Ask your 
dealer about these 
Nicotine - Pheno- 
thiazine products. 


BARKER’S POULTRY LARGE 
ROUNDWORM AND CECAL WORM 
POWDER or TABLETS 


BARKER, MOORE & MEIN CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


















U.S. ARMY HEAVY 

STEEL FOLDING COTS 
| at fraction original cost; steel 
link springs, size 76” x 20”; for 
camps, lodges, extra guest beds needed in 
every home. Folds away neatly. Slightly used: 
A-1 condition. Packed two to bundle; shipping 
weight 90 Ibs.—2 for $4.95 (one for $3.25) 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Remit with order. 


W. H. ORR ¢ Box 466, Rockdale, Texas 














When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 








DON’T BUY 


A PUMP 


OR WATER SYSTEM 





until you check with 


* 


the largest line 
of jet pumps in America 


Jacuzzi Pumps are “personal” — engi- 
neered in more models than any other 
jet pump to meet your particuiar needs. 
Jacuzzi engineers invented the jet pump 
back in 1925, now use their vast ex- 
perience to give you—feature by feature 
—the finest jet pump in America, Ask 
your dealer for positive proof. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


SHALLOW OR DEEP WELL 
~ Jacuzzi Pumps deliver more water; 
higher pressures, with 
less horsepower out- 
put. Shallow Well fa- 
vorites: Vertical and 
Horizontal Speedi- 
Prime; Ever-Prime. 
Deep Well leader: 
Jacuzzi’s exclusive 
Selective Stage Pump 
(shown left) for depths 
B, to 300 ft. 












WRITE TODAY FOR 
DETAILED INFORMATION 






| JACUZZI BROS., INC. Dept. PF-10 


J St. Louis, Missouri ! 
* Please send me your literature on: i 





| Shallow Well Systems . . (to 25 ft.) 1 

| Average Deep Well Systems (to 120 ft.) () 

| Extreme Deep Well Systems (to 300 ft.) (_] | 

| Nome__ E = sia —_ " 
Address__ = = = a i 

{ OE Se, | Yo 





| How To Improve 
Cotton Ginning 


By S. A. Williams 


Cotton Ginning Specialist, 
| Clemson College 


OMPLAINTS of cotton spinners 





have been more numerous and | 


more serious during the last few | 


months than ever before. These com- 
plaints have not been primarily di- 
rected toward the “grades” of cot- 
ton being produced. Rather they 
point to “nappiness” and unsatisfac- 
tory spinning values of the crop. 
Some spinners further state that 
| “poor ginning” is the cause of these 
difficulties. 


The cotton ginning specialists of 


the extension service are unable to | 


say what part of the assorted damage 
is due to natural causes and what 
part to “poor ginning.” However, it 
is recognized that unnecessary dam- 
age is being caused at some gins 1) 
through overdrying and overcleaning 
to secure top grades, and 2) from 
tight seed rolls to hasten ginning be- 
cause of unusually rapid harvesting 
in some areas. Hence cotton ginning 
specialists of the South in a recent 
meeting with cotton ginning special- 





ists of the USDA at Greenville, Miss., 


| approved a four-point program for 


correcting these practices at the gin. 
This program was also approved by 
the Southern Extension Directors 
Committee on cotton ginning. The 
four main points are as follows: 


1. Maintain uniform loose rolls, a) 


| for better grades and higher income, b) 


to reduce power costs. 

2. Keep overflow to a minimum, by- 
pass overhead machinery on overflow 
should be handled carefully and with 


| less equipment. 








3. Use only necessary cleaning equip- 


ment. Valves and bypasses allow selec- 
tion of required machines. Rough or 
machine-harvested cotton may require 
use of 12 to 22 cleaning cylinders plus 
extractors. Clean, hand-picked cotton 
should be handled carefully and with 


| less equipment. 


4. Use only enough drying to insure 
smooth preparation. Green, damp, or 
dew-laden cottons require drying only 
for smooth preparation. Midseason, 
trashy or machine-harvested cottons 
may require extra drying for better 
cleaning. Late-season, roughly harvest- 


| ed, weather-damaged cotton can stand 


more drying than earlier premium cot- 
tons. Net values from drying should be 
measured in terms of both grade bene- 
fits and weight losses. 


How Colleges Serve 
(Continued from page 17) 


through their activities to offer schol- 
arships to worthy students who do 
not have sufficient funds for enter- 
ing college. 

If space permitted, we could write 
at length on other student activities 
that broaden men and add to what 
they get from college life. Our pres- 
ent purpose is simply to indicate a 
few of the reasons why an agricul- 
tural college education gives more 


than just a knowledge of how to pro- | 


duce crops and animals. 


Editor's Note.—Dr. Hutcheson’s last 
article will be on “Farming in Northern 
Piedmont Virginia.” 
appear next month, 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition 
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TOBACCO GROWERS! 





Check. NOW Yer 


ROOT KNOT DAMAGE 


It’s easy to find out if nematodes cut into your 1950 profits. 

Pull up a few roots in an area that didn’t pay so well this 
year. Look for stunted roots with knots and starved-off feeder 
roots. If you find roots like that, there are damaging nema- 
todes in your soil and you should fumigate with D-D before 
the next crop is planted. 


D-D* KILLS NEMATODES! 


Growers in every tobacco area in the South made profitable 
use of D-D this year. D-D is easy to use, economical and highly 
effective. Get rid of the soil pests that are choking your profits. 

Start with the seed bed! In this area, nematodes are found 
even in virgin soil. Use D-D in seed bed this fall and in all 
infested fields next spring. 


*D-D, a soil fumigant, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


EASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 


a 





FREE D-D Tobacco Bulletin... giving the facts, 
and economical methods of applying D-D. 


——-MAIL THE COUPON_ —- 











2 SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
1415 Liberty Life Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
<a [-] Please send ‘“‘More Tobacco With D-D,” 
the bulletin that describes nematode control. 
{_] Please-have your representative call. 
SE SET Name 
Address 
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It probably will 





BIGGER YIELDS... 
BIGGER PROFITS! 


Use Royster 6-Plant-Food zZ 
grow more per acre. Contains chemically- 
amounts of Nitrogen, 
phoric Acid and Potash PLUS Calcium, 
Sulphur and Magnesium . 
most soils lack, all crops need. Order today! 


F. S$. ROYSTER GUANO CO., 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
21 plants in major farming areas 


controlled 


Fertilizer to 
Phos- 


. . plant foods 


free - 
8 6-Plant- Food 


FERTILIZER 


ROYSTER 


flowing 
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Get grade ‘A’ prices more easily i 
with a concrete milk house 





it is saved many times over in 
labor and hours of cleaning. 


A sanitary milk house is a neces- 
sity in the production of high 
quality, sweet, fresh milk to meet 
grade ‘‘A’’ standards. The milk 
house illustrated makes it easy 
to meet all current community 
regulations—and to market the 
grade ‘‘A”’ milk that brings bonus 
payment checks. 


Your Lehigh Cement dealer will 
be glad to advise you regarding 
this and other concrete construc- 
tion work—and he’ll show you 
how to keep costs down. Ask him 
about it next time you’re in town, 
And consider the extra advan- 
tages! A concrete milk house is 
simple to build—easy to keep 
clean. The time it takes to build 


RHR: 3 men ond a boy can build 


a milk house like this which requires... 

FOR FOOTINGS, FOR WALLS 

FLOORS AND PLATFORM 4 sacks Lehigh Mortar Cement 

60 sacks of Lehigh Cement Y cu. yd. mortar sand 

6 cu. yds. sand 349 8x8x16-in. regular blocks 

8 cu. yds. gravel 58 8x8x16-in. corner return blocks 
28 8x8x8-in. corner return blocks 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. » CHICAGO, ILL. » SPOKANE, WASH. 








To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say, “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer,” when you place your order. 














POULTRY REGULATOR 


Famous old reliable Pratts Poultry Regulator has 
helped produce more eggs for 77 years. Millions of 
poultrymen have used this time-tested trace-mineral 
and vitamin supplement to spur their birds to greater 
production, Ask your dealer for Pratts Poultry Regu- 
lator or send $1.00 for trial package to Pratt Food 
Co., Dept. PR-262 130 Walnut St., Phila. 6, Pa. 




















Pratts. pouttrY REGULATOR 








What Farmers Are Asking 


- HEN should I sow pasture 
crops and small grain in 
Southside Virginia?” 

For best sowing dates in each sec- 
tion of Virginia, North Carolina, or 
South Carolina, see page 26 of the 
September Progressive Farmer. 


“J have trouble getting a stand 


of alfalfa. What am I doing 
wrong?” 


Many things can cause a poor 
stand of alfalfa. The seed must be 
properly inoculated, it must be plant- 
ed at the right time, and the seedbed 
must be in good condition. Alfalfa is 
like Ladino clover—it’s a heavy yield- 
er with a hearty appetite, and so must 
be liberally fertilized. Alfalfa absorbs 
about three times as much phosphate, 
potash, and lime from the soil as does 
lespedeza. Note this also: Alfalfa is 
finicky about where it will take its 
food. An acre of alfalfa with 1% tons 
of lime plowed under before seeding 
yielded 5,400 
pounds dry matter 2 | 
per acre. With the 
same amount of 
lime _ topdressed, 
the ‘yield was only 
3,400 pounds per 
acre. 

Dr. W. E. Colwell, 
N. C. State College. 


“How does 
North Carolina 
rank in the na- 
tion in the manu- 
facture of tobac- 
co products?” 

First. Over 50 
per cent of the 385 billion cigarettes 
are manufactured in three areas in 
the state — Durham, Reidsville, and 
Winston-Salem. 








“I see you got 


“How can I control weevils in 
stored grain?” 

Grain should be placed in a fairly 
airtight bin for fumigation. For best 
results, the grain should be confined 
to a small space and piled from 4 to 
6 feet deep. Apply a mixture of 1 
part carbon tetrachloride and 3 parts 
ethylene dichloride sprayed direct- 
ly on top surface of grain, at the rate 
of 6 to 8 gallons per 1,000 bushels of 
grain when the temperature of the 
grain is 60 degrees F. or above. Close 
the storage space immediately after 
applying the fumigant and leave 
closed for 24 to 48 hours. After this 
period of time the storage space can 
be opened for airing. 

Caution: This mixture won’t burn 


or explode, but it is a poison gas and 
care must be taken not to inhale it. 


“Tell me about dehydrating 
sweet potatoes to make meal out 
of them.” 

Before investing in such a dehy- 
drating plant, we advise you to de- 
termine very carefully 1) the quantity 
of potatoes you would have available; 
and 2) the price for which you could 
get them. There are several sweet po- 
tato dehydrating plants in operation 
in the state, but they are in conjunc- 
tion with storage houses where quan- 





out of bed on the 
wrong side again this morning.” 


tities of off-grade potatoes are avail- 
able at a very low cost. 

R. T. Isley, N. C. Department of 

Conservation and Development. 


“An aged Virginia farmer owns 
a large farm. It is his desire that 
this farm be equally divided 
among his three children. They all 
know of this desire, but he has 
never made a will, believing this 
to be unnecessary. Please advise 
if a will is needed in order to be 
sure his desire is carried out.” 


When a person dies in Virginia 
without leaving a will, his property is 
distributed according to state law. A 
study recently made in Montgomery 
County involving 42 estates in which 
property was left by will, showed that 
in only one case in 42 would the state 
law have divided the property the 
way the owner had said in his will. 
Even though the wishes of the owner 
are known before his death, if he has 
no will, the state 
law is not likely to 
carry out his wishes 
the way he had 
planned. There- 
fore, it is much bet- 
ter that he make a 
will and say clear- 
ly what he wants. 


“What about 
Ladino pasture 
for sheep and 
hogs?” 

Ladino clover 
pasture is ideal for 
sheep. Just last win- 
ter on the State 
College animal husbandry farm the 
average gain per lamb from Nov. 15 
to Feb. 15 was 4 pound per day. The 
total gain for the three months was 
136 pounds of lamb per acre. . . . The 
story is much the same for hogs, even 
though hogs can’t use as large a pro- 
portion of roughage as cows and 
sheep. When hogs are grazed on good 
pasture, they need from 10 to 15 per 
cent less grain feed and from 40 to 50 
per cent less protein supplement. 
Dr. D. W. Colvard, 
N. C. State College. 


“How can I get information 
that would help me about starting 
in the florist business?” 

For a good text on commercial 
floriculture, I would suggest Com- 
mercial Floriculture by Laurie and 
Kiplinger, published by Blakiston & 
Company, Philadelphia. I also sug- 
gest that you subscribe to one or 
more of the florist magazines such as 
the Florist Review, 343 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, IIl.; and the 
Florist Exchange, 438 West 37th 
Street, New York. Both of these trade 
magazines carry articles on the cul- 
ture of plants and lists where differ- 
ent plants may be obtained. 

J. B. Gartner, 
N. C. State College. 


“Does heavy pruning cause 
pears to blight?” 

Yes, heavy pruning often leads to 
the blighting of pear trees. 
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Around My 


By D. F. Ki 


SDA’S poultry branch has just 

made changes in size of standard 
egg cases. This is going to cause 
some problems. The new cases are 
deeper than old-style cases. Egg case 
fillers are the same over-all size, but 
filler cells are slightly larger. Egg 
flats are the same 
length and width as 
the old, but have 
longer posts to pro- 
tect longer eggs. 
The new fillers can 
be used in the old 
standard cases, but 
the new flats re- 
quire a case 13 
inches deep. Old- 
style cases are only 12% inches. Eggs 
packed in new flats in old cases will 
stick up a little bit, and a lid must 
have strips under it at each end. 
Soon all cases will be the new type. 
The result, it is believed, will be less 
egg breakage. 


A few hens should be culled 
each week during fall and winter to 
keep production high and mortality 
low. If you will use the “crop meth- 
od” of culling, many hens will be 
gold just before they go out of con- 
dition. To follow this system, feed 
grain in rather liberal quantities just 
before dark. Just after dark, go along 
the roost and feel each bird’s crop. 
All heavy layers will have a full crop. 
Hens laying at a slow rate or going 
out of condition will have empty 
crops or only a little feed in them. 
Any time when grain is fed, notice 
hens in corners or on roosts when 
most of the flock is eating grain. Re- 
move these culls with a catching 
hook immediately. Many of the best 
poultrymen depend a great deal on 
this culling method. 





Dr. King 


Baking soda, a good kitchen 
stand-by, has now become an effec- 
tive, inexpensive product for chick- 
ens. “Sour crop” of laying hens may 
be traced to elimination trouble and 
often corrected by a teaspoon of or- 
dinary baking soda added to the 
drinking water three days every oth- 
er week. For mature chickens, you 
can get similar results by mixing % 
pound baking soda with 100 pounds 
dry mash placed in the self-feeder. 
Baking soda offers aid to young 


Seuthern Div 


State Winner 
Arkansas.....:.....-.-- C. A. Swanson & Sons 
and J. N. Thompson....... 
Louisiana............. Robert J. McGehee........ 
PlOrIda. .....-..0--0+0-- Be Finder... 
Maryland Truslow Poultry Farm.. 





Mississippi oes hl Long’s Hatchery. 
North Carolina.....H. B. Helms....... 
Oklahoma............- Woodward Hatchery. 
South Carolina.....Mrs. W. D. Moss......-..... 
eS ee eee 
| i Se W. G. Gloor and 
Western Hatcheries........ 
Virginia...........0--+- Garland Miller................ 


Claude M. Williams 
and Fi. T. Berrvy.......:<--< 
ada ei eid , ye a 2 Se 


West Virginia... 


Alabama 
ee 


_Live weight. 


Nine weeks old dressed and drawn wei 


Poultry Yard 


ng, Poultry Editor 


chicks, too. Baby chicks, three to 
four weeks old, suffering from a sim- 
ple type of diarrhea, may get relief 
if a teaspoon of baking soda is added 
to each quart of drinking water for 
four or five days. 


All Southern “Chicken of Tomor- 
row’ contests for 1950 have been 
completed. 

All contests were for 12-weeks-old 
chickens, except in Alabama where 
broilers were nine weeks old when 
marketed. Six contests were won by 
New Hampshires, five by crossbreds, 
and two by White Plymouth Rocks. 
H. B. Helms, Monroe, N. C.; John E. 
Weidlich, Roanoke, W. Va.; and Mrs. 
W. D. Moss, Hickory Grove, S. C., 
also won fourth, sixth, and eighth 
places in the Southeastern regional 
finals. Participants in the 1951 na- 
tional finals will be selected from 
outstanding state and regional win- 
ners in the next few weeks. 

The table printed herewith gives 
winners in each state. 








New Idea 


This feed can rack is used at 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oreg. It is hinged to a post at 
the side of chicken house door 
so that it can swing out into the 
driveway level with floor of truck 
for easy feed delivery. Feed then 
may be moved into the house if 
desired, without lifting it up 
from ground. 











ision Winners Average 


Dressed 

Address Breed Weight 
Fayetteville.......... WC X NH............38.90 
-Downsville........... | See 4.33 
St. Augustine...... | aes 3.92 
Chestertown......... eee 
Meridian............. WPR . ee. |, 
Monroe.. scones. WeA.............. 4.30 
Woodward........... Northwester.......... 4.50 
Hickory Grove..... Vantress Cross......4.33 
Henderson........... Sie ae 3.48 
Gonzales. |. eee 3.79 
Bridgewater......... NH.........-.ccs--sssseees 4.08 
i eee eee he 4.57 
Montgomery a Indian River ........ 2.66? 


Dressed weight not available. 


ight. 
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with purchase 
of 100-Ib. 
bag of 


TUXEDO 





You save $1.00 on this high-quality screwdriver with inter- 
changeable bits — one of the handiest tocls you ever owned. 
Bits will not chip or break; are plated and rust-proof. 

This precision tool that will last for years is yours for only 
98¢ with the purchase of a 100-lb. bag of any TUXEDO Egg- 
mash feed from your Tuxedo Dealer. Tuxedo Eggmash con- 
tains all the essential ingredients in the right proportions to 
help produce those extra eggs that cut your feed 
cost and bring you extra profits. 

See your Tuxedo Dealer NOW, while this 
special offer lasts. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, - 1881 


”) 
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Advertised products sometimes cost a little more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trademark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to to buy advertised products, and often more economical. 





“Of all 
fre 77 7 { 
ceoice is ever se nt fortl 
there s none 
which it reaches so far 
as from the grave 


—John Ruski 


trom 





Beautiful, durable Winnsboro Blue Granite monuments 
with proper inscriptions will dignify the memories of those 
we love and continue their lives into the years. 


Symbolic in design and reverent in purpose, these monu- 
ments are lasting tributes of honor to the dead and constant 
sources of inspiration to the living. 


WINNSBORO BLUE GRANITE 


“The Silk of the Trade” 














Excels as a monumental stone because of its fine adapt- 
ability to design, flawless beauty, stalwart strength and 
great durability. 


There are many granites that have a surface resemblance 
to Winnsboro Blue Granite, but they do not possess its durable 
qualities and lasting beauty. 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet, “FACTS for the Memorial Buyer” 


ate) a ae On 





Winnsboro Granite Corporation, 
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For Control of Weed Seeds 
And Soil Insects 


Growers of tobacco and truck crops report excel- 
lent results from the use of Dowfume MC-2—the 
new Dow soil fumigant containing Methyl Bro- 


mide. Here’s what it does: 


@ Kills weed seeds present in the soil. 


@ Controls nematodes, including the root-knot 


nematode, and other root-attacking parasites. 
@ Saves burning and hand-weeding. 


Dowfume MC-2 does an effective job throughout 
the tilled layer of soil. It is economical—easy to 
use with simple equipment obtainable at your 
dealer’s —and it aerates quickly to permit planting 


within 48 to 72 hours. 


fumigate tobacco seed beds with 


DOWFUME (ili: 


ASK YOUR DOW DEALER how Dow- 
fume MC-2 saves time and labor costs 
and helps to produce profitable crops. 
Or write our Fumigant Division for 
complete information. 


CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 

















MIDLAND ¢ MICHIGAN Pe casi treaty 
pe =E IE IE 2 =€ == 6 2€ 2E 
and ' 
, Tell us your problem in first letter. 3 


Where there is need of Irrigation or Drainage, the manufacturers of 
, the Lo-Lift make them to meet the requirement. Thousands of J 
them now in use throughout the South. Low cost, economical in op- 


eration and high efficiency. Address the manufacturers for com- 


cy 


8 plete information. 


THE LO-LIFT PUMP COMPANY, WELSH, LOUISIANA 
10 Years Making Pumps 


UW 
52 =<. 52 5 2¢ 5¢ 5¢ 56 Cy 


WILL YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE SOON? Check the expiration date on your address label. 
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VANCE 20th Century Sawmills 


Again available in all sizes. Headblock and log 
beam styles with ball and roller bearings. Also saw- 
dust rigs, gang edgers, swing saws, planers, etc. 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY — Winston-Salem, North Carolina — Established 1884 



























“A Blanket of Green for South Carolina!” 


(Continued from page 16) 


a tractor together. None has ever 
defaulted. It’s a mighty fine lesson 
in cooperation. 


Turkey Raising Increases 

The turkey business in South Caro- 
lina has made rather phenomenal 
growth. Better methods, better breed- 
ing, and better marketing are the 
things we must strive for, according 
to our turkey specialist, W. B. Nesbitt. 


To this end, a dressed turkey show 
is to be put on by the breeders at the 
State Fair, Oct. 16-21. Over 40 ex- 
hibitors had been lined up two 
months before the event. By proper 
finishing and dressing, growers should 
get a greater distribution and use of 
turkeys all the year-round. 

What was once a holiday treat is 
now becoming almost a daily meat. 


Good Hams This Year! 

Absolute tops to me in meat is good 
country-cured ham! But it’s a shame 
how much could-be-good ham turns 
out to be just “something to eat.” 
That’s all. You won't remember it 
until next meal, while a country ham 
that’s cured right can so glorify a meal 
that vou will remember it for weeks 
to come. 

With its rich red gravy pleasingly 
combined with grits and an egg or 
two, a man can eat and relish a good 
ham even when he’s not hungry. And 
baked and served with a full dinner, 
it so dwarfs everything else on the 
table that you hardly remember those 
other things were there. 

Supreme food—that the label for 
good country ham! 

Yet how few folks get that sort of 
ham from their butchering! And how 
far the packers fall short of it! I know 
there are good reasons for the latter, 
and I won't go into that. But at home, 
if we kill hogs, it’s a shame to have 
the hams turn out hard, salty, tough, 
tasteless. Such hams are hardly fit to 
eat when they could be made fit for 
the gods to eat. 

Bulletin 77 


Clemson’s Extension 


entitled “Pork for Carolina Farmers” 
is tested and tried. It tells how to get 
the best things from a hog, including 
hams! Order it from Clemson or see 
your county agent. 


The other day I rode through the 
Dutch Fork section of South Carolina, 
where I was raised. The thrifty 
Dutchmen all had great piles of wood 
of two sorts drying there in the back 
vard. One was pine, cut ready for 
the cook stove. The other was hard- 
wood cut to fit the fireplace. 


Our forester, Bill Barker, tells me 
that good, dry wood gives off a lot 
more heat. In green wood, it takes a 
lot of the “heat potential” (the power 
that could have become heat) to dry 
the water out of the wood before it 
can burn. It’s not too late vet for fire- 
wood to dry out a lot before you will 
need it much. 

Abundant dry wood for the cook 
stove not only in winter, but well into 
next year will improve your standing 
with Mrs. Farmer—and her meals. 


Aere of Trees for $9.50 


South Carolina grows 10 per cent 
of all pine seedlings that are produced 
for transplanting in the United States. 
And of those, Barnwell County sets a 
bit over 10 per cent. 


County Agent Shelley tells me that 
Barnwell has at least a half dozen 
tractor-drawn tree setters. With one 
of those outfits, two men can plant as 
many pines in an hour as they could 
in a day by the old hand method. And 
Bill tells me they get a good “live” 
with those machines, too. 

This is one farm operation that 
lends itself well to custom work. And 
one of the owners of a power trans- 
planter there is a forester who does 
custom work on a complete basis. He 
gets the trees and sets them for $9.50 
per acre, using 1,000 trees per acre. 


Shelley says these mechanical set- 
ters are greatly helping our much- 
needed program of reforestation. 
Why shouldn’t more counties get 
them and do custom work with them? 


Easy Way To Figure Corn Yields 


F you’ve been looking for an easy 

way to estimate corn yields in the 
field, these tables below may solve 
your problem. If your corn is only 
fairly dry, you'll want to use the 80- 
pound table; if it’s very dry and prop- 
erly slip-shucked, you may want to 
use the 72-pound table. In some areas, 
75 pounds is an accepted standard 
for a bushel of slip-shucked corn; in 
that case, use the 80-pound table and 
increase your yield figure by 1/15. 

All you have to do is to measure 
off as many linear feet of row as are 
called for with your row width. Or, 
if you step accurately, 1 yard, use 
that figure. It will be well to make 
several checks in different parts of 
each field. Try, of course, to pick 
average spots. Then pull your corn. 
Every pound you get represents 1 
bushel per acre. For example, if 


your corn was produced by tractor 
in the common 3%-foot row and you 
have a hybrid that is now fully dry, 
you will see from the 72-pound table 
that you are to step off 58 steps on 
an average row. You pull that corn 
and weigh it. We'll say there’s 45 
pounds of it. So your acre yield is 
around 43 bushels. 


80 POUNDS PER BUSHEL 


Row Feet to Or, Steps 
Width Measure to Use 
8 181% 61 
3% 155% 52 
4 136 45 
% 121 40 
5 109 36 
72 POUNDS PER BUSHEL 
3 202 7 
3% 173 58 
4 151 50 
4% 134% 45 
5 121 40 
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Doulle ion 


1. BHC plus DDT. 
2. Kills by both fumes 
and contact. 








Just spread Pratts Roost 
Paint on roosts and it 
oes to work instantly 
illing both the adult lice 
and the eggs...is effective 
longer, too. No handling 
of birds. Will not stain or 
taint eggs or meat. Works 
under all henhouse con- 
ditions. Safe, easy and 
economical to use. Give 
your birds that relief so 
necessary to growth and 
egg production by using 
Pratts Roost Paint. 


Ask your dealer for Pratts 
Roost Paint. If he can’t sup- 
ply send $1.00 for trial pack- 
age to Pratt Food Co., Dept. 
RP-2, 130 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. 
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For Poultry 
and Livestock 


ROBERTSONS 


PROVEN 


FERTILIZERS 
FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
» much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases 
as well as with natural teeth. Kiutch lessens the 
Onstant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25¢ 
and S0e at druggists . . If your druggist hasn't it, 
don't waste money on substitutes, but send us Ife 
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and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO. 


Box 5008-J ELMIRA, N. Y. 
















d you paying 30°, too much for 
your chicks? Save money on all lead- 
ing breeds and crosses. 300-egg line 

As hatched, sexed or started. Year 
around. Write nearest address for cut 


prices and FREE BOOK in colors 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO CULLMAN, ALABAMA 








BIG CHICK VALUE )s 
ASSORTED HEAVIES 


(POSITIVELY NO LEGHORNS) 
STRONG HEALTHY CHICKS 300 $20 
NO CRIPPLES'—NO CULLS!—Our Choice 500 $33 
Pullets, Cockerels of Unsexed—LIVE DELIVERY gag $65 
Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment 
IN @USINESS OvER 25 VEaRS We Pay Pestege 


ATLAS CHICK CO., Dept. P, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


—— 


PAL p Bealls 


a D THE YEAR ROUND 

6 encete enone Eggs and GREATER PROFITS get our 

&Asst'd& Big Money MakingStrains. For 29 years one of Amer- 
SEXED _ica's finest trapnest, pedigree breed- 
CHICKS ing farms. FREE 4 Color Catalog 


BOOTH FARMS, 80: 713-6, Clinton, Mo. iow 
























OCTOBER’S 


Poultry Tasks 


By C. F. Parrish 
Extension Poultryman, 
N. C. State College 


LL pullets should be housed as 

soon as they begin to lay or by 
October, unless they are very late- 
hatched and are on a range that offers 
plenty of young, tender, succulent 
green feed. By October, the building 
should be in good repair with 4 to 6 
inches of litter on the floor. Where a 
built-up litter program is followed, 
6 to 8 inches of litter should be on 
floor by Dec. 1. When first housed, 
young pullets have a tendency to be 
easily excited. They are very nervous 
and often scratch the nesting mate- 
rial out of the nest. By using a com- 
munity nest, this trouble is mini- 
mized. They react to any sudden 
change of movement of the attend- 
ant, or to loud noises. 


Pullets just moved from range to 
laving house probably started to lay 
while on the range and, in many 
cases, they were not supplied with 
calcium. They need plenty of clean 
oystershell. This is necessary for the 
building of strong eggshells. Put some 
of the mash hoppers on the floor and 
some 22 inches up off the floor. Some 
poultrymen put one or two mash hop- 
pers on the roost. This permits the 
timid and bashful pullets to have ac- 
cess to mash, and they soon develop. 
Many that would have to be sold as 
undesirable pullets are reclaimed by 
this management practice. 


October is the month in which 
many farmers start using lights on the 
laying flock. Some use morning lights; 
others, all-night lights. Both systems 
seem to stimulate egg production, and 
at the same time change the season in 
which they are normally produced. 
Two 40-watt bulbs are used for each 
100 laving birds. 


If you want to produce summer 
eggs either for hatching purposes or 
special markets, start baby chicks 
now. October-hatched chicks should 
start to lay in April, and lay well until 
late fall or early winter. Fall-hatched 
chicks normally mature earlier than 
spring-hatched chicks and in many 
cases will be in production at six 
of age or less. They are 
brooded during the cool season of the 
vear and in many cases they are raised 
in total confinement. To supply the 
demands of the Southern broiler in- 
dustry for summer hatching eggs, 
farmers can no longer ignore the 
urgent need for fall-hatched chicks. 
And according to early indications of 
experiments being conducted by the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, 
October is the month to hatch chicks 
to get satisfactory egg size and satis- 
factory production. 


months 


This is the season of poultry shows 
and fairs. Be very careful in carrying 
birds to and from the fair. Vaccinate 
all birds to be shown with “killed” 
Newcastle vaccine from 30 to 60 days 
before the show. 
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GROWS 108,000 BROILERS 
YEARLY, SINGLEHANDED! 





AWRENCE SHUMATE of Reddies 
River, N. C., near North Wilkes- 
boro, in a one-man broiler operation an- 
nually matches the meat output of a 
farmer handling 500 steers a year and 
selling 250, or the man who grows 1,500 
hogs yearly for market. Without previous 
experience but with a will to work and 
an inquiring mind, Shumate started a 
broiler batch of 500 New Hampshires in 
a 20°x20' house early in 1947. That year he 
successfully raised three lots of 500 chicks 
each, That year, too, he first used FAIR- 
ACRE Feed and has used it ever since. 


‘Lets Gravity Do the Heavy 
Work 


Today, Lawrence Shumate handles by 
himself, 27,000 birds at a time. His build- 
ing is located on a hillside. This allows 
him to-furnish both feed and water to the 
pens by gravity. In two water troughs 
running the length of the building on 
each floor, the water continuously moves, 
its depth being regulated at the tap. In 


a 





Lowrence Shumate (left) checks growing 
practices with Gray Ayers, FAIR-ACRE 
Farm Service Agent. 


v7 ? FAIR-ACRE FOR 


T.D.N. No Longer Held Final 
Feed Measurement 


The common belief that the amount 
of Total Digestible Nutrients (T.D.N.) 
in a ton of dairy feed is the final test of 
that feed’s worth is gradually being dis- 
pelled by recent research in dairy cattle 
nutrition, Simply applying the T.D.N. 
factor to feed measurement will not ade- 
quately take care of cows of all breeds 
nor, of all cows in the same herd. 

The T.D.N. of roughages do not sup- 
ply the same energy values as the T.D.N. 
from concentrates. Roughages, even of 
the best quality, lack the “lactation fac- 
tors” found in certain non-roughage in- 
gredients. The nutritive requirements of 
cows of various breeds are in need of 
further study, says Dr. Raymond T. 
Parkhurst, Fair-Acre Director of Research 
and Nutrition. The new FAIR-ACRE 
P-M Dairy Program, soon to be an- 
nounced, will reflect up-to-the-minute 
findings in dairy research and will pro- 


FEED AN 
FARM SERVICE 
se i PE Rea eT OE OE A ah Cio BGI EE 
LINDSEY-ROBINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA fats 
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The Shumate Poultry Plant resembles o 
village against the hillside of his form. 


much the same way, four rows of auto- 
matic feeders keep feed moving from the 
feed chutes, through the building on each 
floor. The motion of the chain in the 
troughs attracts the chickens and causes 
them to eat more. He unloads two trailer 
loads of FAIR-ACRE Feed at a time in 
the feed room above the broiler house. 
The feed is dumped, a ton ata time, down 
the chutes to the feeders. 


Forecasts Assembly-Line 
Production 


With good chicks, good feed and care- 
ful management Shumate gets broilers 
averaging slightly over 3 pounds at 10% 
weeks. He generously credits FAIR- 
ACRE Feeds and FAIR-ACRE Farm 
Service with much of his success. As- 
sembly line, mass production of broiler 
meat is becoming more and more the 
pattern of the future in the broiler busi- 
ness, according to him. This can mean 
a great deal to our country at a time when 
greater production of foodstuffs becomes 
the order of the day. 


FARMING PROFIT w v 


vide progressive dairymen with a herd 
feeding schedule devised to adequately 
meet their particular needs. 


New “Poultry Fitter’ Definite Part 
of F-A Turkey Feed Program 


Many poultrymen are successfully us- 
ing the new FAIR-ACRE Poultry Fitter 
to stimulate the appetites of flocks, espe- 
cially broilers and layers, that are laggard 
in feed consumption. This same feed 
has a definite place in the FAIR-ACRE 
Turkey Program for poults over 11 weeks 
of age. It is more palatable and has more 
feeding value, including vitamins, than 
scratch feed. It is more appetizing and 
economical than developer and grower 
mashes. It imparts a fine flavor to the 
finished bird. Any FAIR-ACRE dealer 
can advise you how to use this feed for 
best results, 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 


Edition Per Word Per tnch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS..............55¢ $60.00 
Texas-Oklahoma as: 14.00 
Carolinas-Virginia 15c 16.00 
Kentucky-Tenn Pes Va. IIc 12.00 
Mississippi-Ark.- 12¢ 13.00 
Eesaie hasbeen Merits 13c 14.00 


Hates based on average net paid circulation of 
Edition» as follows 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,085,000; Texas, Okla- 
homa. 226,000; Carolinas-Virginia, 265,000; Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee-West Virginia 180,000; Mi sis- 
sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana. 200,000; Georgia Ala 
bama-Florida. 216,000 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication Example February issue closes 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. Ist, 
Ky.-Tenn..W. Va. Sth. Miss.-Ark.-La 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla. 15th 

Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham. Raleigh. Memphis. Dallas 
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FARMS and LAND 





Equipped and Furnished... . Fine 160-acre stock farm 
Ozarks, not far to county seat, 8 cows, 4 heifers, 
® dozen chickens, pick-up truck, farming tools, 
hold furnishings ineluded for only $3,>00! 
% mile to highway, creamery, milk 
15 minutes counts seat; 40 subject to cultivation, 
pasture watered by spring and stream, wire and rail 
5 peach trees, 2 apples; fair 3-room 
house, well, fair 40x42 barn, fair 10x16 poultry house, 
fair 8x12 brooder house, good 12x16 smokehouse; avall- 
able in 10 days at only $3,850 complete, $1,350 down 
ails page 4% big free Fall Catalog many states. United 





| 
Private road leads 


4 ~ - 
Farm Agency. 1682-P4F Arcade Building, St Louis 








Farms, Unimproved lands, Home sites On aon bene is 
ws with current school and mail facilities 
rar good town 46 acres, $1,150.00; 







yo 350.00; 167 acres, 
$2475.00; 64 $175.00; 36 acres $875.00 10% 
cash, working man’s terms on balance Ned Hudgins, 


Nutbush, Va., Lunenburg County 








For Sale—46 acres near Smithfield, 35 cleared; 4.8 
tobacco, 6.3 cotton, 2 tobacco barns, 1 packhouse barn, 
other outbuildings. Both dwellings wire: d, freshly paint- 


$5,500.00. Box 727 Lumberton N. c 








Coast 


Strout's New Fall Catalog Largest ever ! 132 Pages 
Farm, Home, Country Busi 














lards, 300 





Mrs. (. C. Harvey, Curdsville, 











s Bargains. Coast-to- 
Mailed free. Strout, 45-BJ West Central Ave., 
Orlando, Florida rae Sie 
To setle an estate oO barrel Water Power Flour Mill, 
located in Cumberland County, Virginia, on Willis River, 
t ‘ . 


Stock, dairy general farms, Blue 
Grass Section Your requirements given personal at- 
tention. Jos. M Samuels & Sons, Orange, Virginia. 
Ti nia “Farms Estates. Tourist. “Camps, Service Sta- 
tions. City Property. Free Catalogue. Elliott E. Brooks, 
Fredericksburg Va 





Hundreds of Farms Free Catalog Cattle, tobacco, 


grain. Large estates, Belt Re alty, Chase © 


— Good roads an 








we Actes suitable for lives 
M. Stuckey. Bamberg 















For Sale -1.450-Actre Parm in Middle 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS 








Collard Plants Cabbage Heading, True Georgia, 
Cabbage Plants Charleston Wakefield. Flat) Dutch, 
gen Market, and Broccoli. Postpaid—300, $1.00; 
a 1,000, $1.75 5.100 up at 1.50. Jamison 

Plant Farm Summer ville 


Vegetable Plants-Cabbage: Varieties, Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Marion Market and Copent 
$1.50 thousand White termuda Onion Plants 
thousand. Collard Plants, $1.50 thousand Wholesale 
Plant Co r 











an, Geor 





grown Tomato, Cabbage and Collard 

irieties wo, $1.00 DOO, SL50; 1,000, 

$2.50 postpaid $2.00 xpressed collect Nice plants, 

prompt shipment Holcombe’s Plant Farm, Courtland, 
irginia 





VEGETATIVE STOLONS 


Certified Coastal Bermuda atten Seed Company, 
Lakeland. Georgia 


STRAWBERRIES 


Causey's Ful-O-Life Strawberry Plants—North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture Inspected and 100% free 


from insect and plant diseases. Giant Massey—-huge, 
fine flavor and yield, 3c plant. Missionary Extra good 
flavor, sure crop, l« B ar ncoag Very early, top yield 
amd flavor, le Progressiy Everbearing, poor yield, 


small, discontinued Stre ealiner —Tops for an ever- 
bearing sariety, 4 Superfection, a new everbearing va- 
riety that is very fine, 6c. Special packing insures fresh 
Guy Causey's Litthey Farm, Route 4, Greens- 


1067 












State Inspected, new ground Strawberries—Blakemore, 
K lonmore Missionary, Klondyke Expressed ~ 500, 
£14.00: 1,000, $6.00 Postpaid 
$1.75; 250, $3.50; 500, nnessee 






ssee Shipper, Premier ssed O00 
$0.00- 10,000, $85.00 100, $2.00; 
i), $6.50. Everbearing, Tennesseean. Expre 
$9.00: 1.000, $16.00 Postpaid -100 75 
Shelby Plant Farm Memphis 12 








Certified Strawberry Plants teal Blakemore, 
Klondyke, Klonmore, Dunlap, Aroma-—-$5.00 per thou- 
sand. New Robinson, Tennessee Beauty, Tennessee Ship- 
ver, Tennessee Supreme ) per thousand. Premier, 
Tennessean No. 965, Progressive Everbearing —$8.00 per 
thousand. Gem Everbearing—$10.00 per thousand. Orders 








filled promptly with fresh dug plants. Orr Plant Farm, 
Harrison, Tennessee 

Top Quality Strawberry Plants Certified Prompt 
Delivery Blakemore, Missionary 100, $1.50; 1.000, 
$6.00: 5.000, $27.50; 10.000, $50.00. Tennessee Beauty— 
100, $2.00 1.000, $8.50; 5.000, $40.00; 10,000, $75. 







Streamliner 190, $3.00. Write today Chattanooga 
Plant Farm, 802 North Chamberlain Avenue, Chatta- 
nooga 6. Tennessee 


CAROLINA 
1S¢ per Word 


SSe per Word 


NURSERY STOCK 


TWO-YEAR OLD FIELD 
165 STANDARD AND U. S. PATENTED 


Beautify your home with famous roses. 
direct from America’s 
grower of fine roses and save the difference. 
Write today for our rock-bottom prices and 
Winter and Spring. 


RAY’S ROSE NURSERY 


largest exclusive 













S-VA. EDITION 
$16.00 per Inch 

ALL Five EDITIONS 

$60.00 per Inch 


BULBS AND FLOWERS 
THREE CAMELLIAS for ONLY $3.00! 


3 Camellias—handsome double red, beautiful 
white, delicate shell pink — average TWO 
TALL! They are Branched, Heavy Rooted, 
and Good Standard Varieties! Fast growers ant 
heavy bloomers! Planting time is here so ordec 
this big Camellia bargain NOW. while stocks are 
complete! 

SIX CAMELLIA SASANQUAS for ONLY $3.00! 
These hardy early blooming Sasanquas are ONE TO 
TWO FEET TALL! Fast growers with beautiful 
delicate blossoms! Grows Anywhere! Excellent for 
hedges and makes good camellia grafting stock 
Collection includes 2 red, 2 white, 2 pink. 


A GIFT FOR YOU! 

With any $3.00 order, you get ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, a beautiful field grown AZALEA PLANT! 
With any $6 00 order, a 2 year old camellia plant 
With any $12.00 order, a foot branched camellia 
AND a 2 year BUDDED AZALEA PL ANT! 

Notic All orders sent POSTPAID! (C.0.D.'s ¢ 
cepted, postage collect.) Planting Pee eM in 
cluded. 














PALMETTO NURSERY 
P.O. BOX 4177 MOBILE, ALABAMA 





Field Grown Plants Per 100 


Achilliea Milfoil of Yar- 
row, Transplanted hardy, $ s, $5 ; i 


. $10.00 (10 plants $1.10). 








DEPENDABLE N RSERY TOK 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Peach, Plum, Apple and Apricot Trees In All 
Standard Varieties 


Blakemore Strawberry Plants, $5.00 per 1,000. 
Write for price list. 


African Violets Islueyes, Norseman, Perriwinkle 


Redking, Pinkgirl, Sailorgirl, Purplegirl, Lavendergiri, 
Bronzegirl, Lady Geneva; Doubles: Margaret. Nep 
tune—$1.00; 3, $2.50. Whitesizi. $2.50. Gorgeous Du 
Pont pink, blue—-$1.50; 3, $4.6 

different—3, 

violets, Scarlet bloom, $1.00. Jeanne Wilson, 9 
wood, Northeast, Atlanta, Georgia. 


OUR TERRA € 


My selection, all 
la, companion to 
ireen 





$1.00; 7, 2.00. 








CEIA SPECIAL COLLECTION 

A mixture of 100 Daffodil Bulbs (in 10 varieties) 
plus a mixture of 106 Darwin Tulip Bulbs (in 10 
varieties) A swell treat for your garden in the 
Springtime; also a lot of cutflowers for the Home. 
Sick, Church, ete. Two hundred fine large bulbs in 
up to date varieties; guaranteed to bloom: imported 
and home grown -Postpaid to you for only $8.00 
Half the collection, 50 Daffodils and 50 Tulip Bulbs 
$4.50. Planting instructions included. Send 
*k or ered order and we will send you 
the bulbs postpaid 

L. VAN STAALDUINEN & SONS, Pantego, N. € 

Farm and Residence at Terra Ceia, N. C 











CONGER’S NURSERIES 





Root Your Own Cuttings in Vermiculite or Sand—Im- 
proved and revised illustrated Scientific Copyrighted in- 
it is amazing how quickly zoe can root 


Pansy Plants--Mastodon Jumbos grown from Steele's 


Seeds—the finest strain known. Rich, vivid colors. Earli 
est bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4 inches and better 
Plants backed and guaranteed by our 36 years of Pansy 
Specialization. Send now for free descriptive circular 
and price list. Hill Top Gardens. Box P, Purcellville 
Virginia 





with our simple instructions. 


African Violets—3 Small or 2 Blooming Size for $1.00. 


List of 96 varieties free. McEver Nursery, Gainesville. 
Georgia. 











Certified Strawberry Plants—-New ground grown. Va- 
rieties Blakemore, Missionary, Dunlap, Aroma, Klon- 
dyke, Klonmore, Robinson, $4.50 thousand. Tenn. Beauty, 
Tenn. Shipper, Tenn. Supreme, Premier, $5.50. Prog 
sive Everbearing. $7.00 Gem erbearing, $10.00. 
Vernon Lackey. McDonald, Tennessee. Phone 1976R4_ 

Certified Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, Missionary, 
Klondyke. Aroma, Dunlap, £4.50 thousand. Tennessee 
Beauty, Tens e Shipper. Premier, Robinson, 
Progressive 7 





















Everbearing, $7.00 Gem, $9.00. Guaran- 
teed delivery, moss packed. W. CC. Mathews, McDonald, 
Tennessee 





Certified Strawberry VPlants—-Blakemore, Missionary, 
Klonmore, Robinson, Aroma, Dunlap, $4.50 thousand. 








Premier, Tennessee Beauty, £5.50 thousand. Progres- 

sive, $7.00 thousand Gem Everbearing, $10.00 thou- 

sand. Phone 197531. James Beaty, MeDonald, Tenn 
Strawberry Plants—tertitie!/—VPostpaid 20 





more, $2.00 250 Everbearing, $3.50 Dunlap 
more, Missionary, $4.00 per thousand. Gem and Masto- 
lon Everbearing, $19.00. Progressive Everbearing, $5.00 
express collect buster Ramsey. } m, Tenn 












Slade. Hawkinsville Georgia 








Riack and Ridge Farms ¢ atile. “Ranches. RK. Sessions, 


Ashdown, Arkansas 





Farms. Ranches, Groves, Land. 8. G Thigpen, Picay- 


une. Mississippi. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Specially selected Cabbage, Onion, Collard Plants 





stand the winter cold Charleston, Savoy, Christmas 
King, Flat Dutch cabbage. Georgia Heading, Louisiana 
Sweet. Blue Stem collard. Crystal Wax, Sweet Spanish, 
Yellow Bermuda onion Now ready I’rices, mail pre- 
paid 100, Se; 300, $1.00; 500 $1.50: 1,000, $2.50 
Mentone Plant Farms, M Mentone, Ala. 


Prompt shipments 





Millions Cabbage and Collard Plants ready for 
October setting Cabbage Charleston Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Savoy Heading Cabbage Col- 

2 ”, $1.75; 1,000 $3.00 Postpaid 
Express Collect $2.00 per 1,000. All plants Moss _pack- 
Satisfaction guaranteed Dixie Plant Co Frank- 





lin, Virginia Telephone 8162 i 
New Crop Ve 
Charleston Wa 








1,000, $3.00 postpaid Expressed 





» per thousand; 3 ( 
plants guaranteed. Joyner’s Pr lant Farm, Franklin, Va 





North 


New Crop Cabbage l’lants Jersey, Charleston Wake- 
field, Flat Dutch, Savoy. Also Collard: White Cabbage, 
Carolina Short Stem 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 
1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed—$2.50 per thousand: 
5.000, $10.00. Moss packed. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mrs. Thelma Joyner. Franklin, Virginia 








and 





Million hardy fresh vege able plants ready 








Plants--Cabbage: Early Jersey, 
Early Flat Dutch, Savoy. Collard: 
North Carolina Short Stem 300, 


5.000, $10.00 Moss packed. Good 


setting, 
Cabbage. Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch 
Savoy; Heading Collard plants, 300, $1.25; 500, 
$1.75: 1,000, $3.00. Postpaid Express $2.00; 1,000 
Moss packed. Vrompt shipment. Pete Lankford, Frank- 
lin, Virginia 





Millions fresh grown plants ready for shipping; Cab- 
bage. Early Jersey, Charleston Waketield, Flat Dutch 





and Savoy Cabbage, Collard; 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75 


1,000, $3.00; 





‘ostpaid, Express Collect, $2.00; 1,000, 
Quick shipment, Moss packed. Harvey Lankford, Frank- 
lin, Virginia 





We have millions Cabbage, Onion and Collard Plants 
All varieties now ready for prompt shipment, mixed if 
jesired. By mail prepaid—100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.50; 1.000, $2.50. Alabama Plant Farms, Mentone, 
Alabama. 





Plants Cabbage: Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Savo 





Onions, Collards—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 
postpaid, 5,000, $10.00 expressed. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed, Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 





All varieties Cabbage, Onion, Collard Plants for fall 


setting —300, $1.25: 500, $1.75; 1.000, $3.00 postpaid. 
Expressed—5,000, $10.00. Good plants guaranteed. Mrs, 
Julia Lankford, Franklin, Va 








t Quality Mission- 





Strawberry Plants—New Crop 





ary. Klondyke. Klonmore Blakemore 0) prepaid, 
$4.50: 1,000, $6.00 5.) lots and up, $5.00 per thou- 
sand Express ¢ “ole «et. Gem Everbearin $2.00 per hun- 
dred. W. OL gins. Harrison, Tennessee 





Certified Strawberry Plants——Blakemore, Aroma, Mis- 
sionary. Klondyke, Dunlap, Klonmore. Robinson, $4.50 











thousand Premier, Tennessee Beat Shipper, $5.50. 
Progressive Everbearin $7.00 Gem Everbe aring 
$10.00. John Baneroft Me Donald, Tenn 

Strawberry Plants—Certified-——Nice large, well rooted, 
thrifty. Satisfaction guaranteed. Missionary, Rlonmere, 
Klondvke, Blakemore Postage Paid—100, $1.2 
$2.25; 00, $4.00 Write fer complete price ust. 
Romines Plant Farm. Dayton. Tenn 

"Good Quality Strawberr Plants -Blakemore, M jon- 





ary. Dunlap, Klondyke, Aroma, $4.50 thousand. Premier, 
Robinson, Tennessee Beauty, Tennessee Shipper. $5.50. 
Progressive Everbearing, $8.00. Clyde J. Scoggins, Me- 
Donald, Tennessee 

Certified Strawherry Plants Blakemore, Klondyke, 
Missionary, $4.50 thousand *remier, Shipper, Beauty, 
$5.50 thousand Moss packed, orders filled promptly 
Bill Weathers. MeDonald, Tennessee 











New Crop Strawberry Plants Blakemore. “Missionary, 
<lonmore Robinson Aroma. Dunlap, £5.90 thousand 





m Everbearing, $10.00 Streamliner $15.00 Tom 
Ramsey, Harrison, Tennessee 








Certified Strawberry VPlants—-Missionary, Blakemore, 
Klondyke, Aroma, $4.50 per thousand: Klonmore, Tenn- 
essee Beauty, Dunlaps, $5.00. Express colicet’ C. L. Me 
Daniel. Harrison, Tenn 

Strawberry Plants Klondyke, Blakemore, Mission- 
ary—1,000, $4.50. Everbearing, Boysenberry, Price List 
October delivery, satisfaction guaranteed. Alma Plant 
Farm, Alma, Arkansas 

Strawberry Plants—Low as $1.00 hundred, $4.00 thou- 
sand. All leading varieties. Write for complete prices. 
Glenn Banther. Harrison, Tenn 


NURSERY STOCK 


Three large, blooming size Gardenia Plants $1.00 post- 
paid; 3 blooming size Azaleas $1.00 postpaid. Basham 
Nursery, Mountainburg, Ark 

World's largest growers ony bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 

Hardy Flowering Rose Shrub—-10 for $1.00; 50 for 
$3.85; 100 for $6.50 C.0.D. Rose Nursery, Frankfort, 
Illinois 

Peach Trees of Dixigem and other superior early va- 
rieties. Peach Ridge Nursery, Clemson, South Carolina 

Rhododendron, Native Azaleas, Hemlock, Kalmia. 
Others. Nature's Greenhouse, Tallulah Falls, Georgia. 

Rosebushes-—Large select, everblooming varieties. Free 
list. MeFarland’s Nursery, Tyler, Texa 





























Collard, Cabbage Plants—300, 
$1.50. Drake Brothers, Franklin, 





; 500, $1.00; 1,000, 





10 Lombardy Poplar, 7 foot, $4.50. Ponzer Nursery, 
Rolla, Missouri. 


QUICK BEARING FRUIT AND NUT TREES 








e and Federal Inspected Nursery Stock. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


EAST’S NURSERY 








AN TREES FOR SHADE A 


SEEDS 


STEGALL’S SUPERIOR QUALITY SEEDS 


KOBE LES EZ: $13.50 per 100 Ibs 
SERICEA LESPEDEZA 20.00 per 100 Ibs 
ORCHARD GRASS (onion free). 32.00 per 100 Ibs 
Orchard Grass ( or less onion) . 30.00 per 100 ibs 
Ladino Clover, California Certified, $1.90 per Ib.; 
50 pound lots, $1.86 per Ib.; 100 pound lots, $1.70 
per lb. Ladino Clover, California grown, uncerti 
fled, $1.80 per lb.; 50 pound lot, $1.70 per Ib.; 100 
pound lots, $1.60 per Ib. Crimson Clover, $24.00 per 
100 Ibs., less quantities, 26c per Ib. Kentucky 31 
Fescue, Certified, 00 per 100 Ibs. Kentucky 
Fescue, same as above uncertified, $55.00 per 
Ibs. 50 pound lots Fescue same price. U. 8S. Veri 
fied, Oklahoma grown Alfalfa, 70c per pound, $65.00 
wd 190 pounds. Ask for prices Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Sarley 


STEGALL AND COMPANY, INC. 
MARKSHVILLE Phone 142 NORTH CAROLINA 





as 











Lespedeza Seed You Can Depend On—Sericea, Kobe 


Korean, Common. We specialize in dodder-free scarified 
Sericea and dodder-free hulled Kobe (something new) 
Call or write for bulletin and prices. Sericea Growers 
Association, Inc Mt. Gilead, N. C 














Best varieties Peach 


THE PASTURE CHAMPIONS 
Fe El 55c Pound Delivered 
BUTTON CLOVER 65c Pound Delivered 
LADINO CLOVER $1.70 Pound Delivered 
RESEEDING CRIMSON 

CLOVER ....... voaiaene 55c¢ Pound Delivered 

One sowing gives year ‘round pasture for 
many years. 


FARMERS SEED COMPAN 
P. O. BOX 100 GALLATIN, TENN. _ 














For Sale Jobnson Grass Seed, 12¢ pound. Buffalo 


Grass, 80c pound. All kinds legume seed. Write for 
prices. Hale Seed Co., Gatesville, Texas. 





























SEED TESTING 

Can give you over night Report on Purities on all 
varieties of seeds. Germinations will follow as soon 
as possible. Have had nine years’ experience with 
the North Carolina State Seed Laboratory, and have 
the newest and most modern laboratory that can be 
had Rush your samples to us and will give you 
immediate reports 


MABEL ROBERTS SEED LABORATORY 
MARSHVILLE, N. C. 
Member of Society of Commercial Seed Technologists 








on care and culture. McClung Bros. 
Box 275-Q, Tyler, Texas. 


BULBS and FLOWERS 








, -- list of Named Varieties. 
Unlabeled full color range 


CLOVER 


Button Clover—Plant this wonderful new clover for 


winter grazing. Will volunteer 3 years from one seed 
crop. Will volunteer in row crops. Excellent soil build 
ing and conserving crop. Write for information. 1 
99 pounds, 60c; 100 to 450 pounds, 55. Write for whole 
sale prices on larger amounts. All seed are scarified 
Special inoculation culture available. Alabama Buttoo 
Clover Growers Association, Inc., c/o John Owens, Bot 
291, Decatur, Alabama. 








Heavily rooted cuttings of tall g 


Blue Lupine, Dixie Crimson Clover, in Carload, or les* 


than Carload Lots. For prices, write or wire Easterli# 
Seed Company, Andersonville, Georgia. 





Certified Dixie Crimson Clover, the superior strain of 


reseeding clover. Eager Brothers, Valdosta, Georgia 








including Mexican Golden 
Send 25¢ for mailing and handling. . 





COTTON 


_King of the Cotton Kingdom—Vandiver’s D. & P. L 
Heavy yield per acre. High lint percentage. Staple 


inch and better. Delinted and treated. Write for prices 
Georgia Seed Company, Lavonia, Georgia. 





Nice new plants for 











FESCUE 


For Sale — Recleaned, tested Kentucky 31 Feseue 


$40.00 per 160 pounds. F.O.B. Return seed if not 5a! 
isfied. Jerome Peerce, Glendale, Kentucky. 
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FESCUE 


Kentucky 31 Fescue Seed—Direct from grower. Field 
inspected and sampled by the Kentucky Seed Improve- 
ment Association, tested for purity and germination by 


the University of Kentucky. Certified and uncertified 


oad reasonably price. Write for information and 
rices Seeding instructions will be furnished. to 
Mo rrill, Cunningham, Kentucky. 





GRASS 
COASTAL BERMUDA STOLONS 


By truck load at farm; under 50,000, $1.00 per M; 
50,000 or more, 90c per M; 100,000 or more, S0c per 
M_ By express, not prepaid, $1.50 per bushel, about 


1,900 stolons. 

We dig regularly on Mondays. By appointment on 
other days. To reach farm—turn west from pavement 
midway between Blackshear and Patterson. Write 


us for descriptive folder. 


SUNNYVIEW FARM 


BLACKSHEAR, GA. TELEPHONE 3713 





BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 


ATZ’S FAMOUS SURPLUS CHIX 


Where Flocks Have Hillside Range. 
Flocks are Vaccinated for New Castle 


U. S. Pullorum Passed — U. S. 
Approved 


Thousands for Immediate Delivery, Plus 
Postage. 


New Hampshires, White Rox and all 
Heavy Breeds 


Picts 
Pullets—100, $14.95 


White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Black 
and White Minorcas 


a nnvans $8.90 
Pullets—100, $17.90 


Heavy Assorted Pullets, $10.90; Heavies, 
our choice, $8.90; Heavy Seconds, $4.95; 
Our Mixture, $2.95 per 100. 





On orders less than 100 add 2c per chix. 


ONE GRADE ONLY—THE BEST. 
RUSH ORDERS. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 








BOX 20 
HUNTINGBURG INDIANA 
Clover Valley Chicks, U 8. Approved — Pullorum 
Passed. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 


hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 
money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
vestment and give us a trial order Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks; S. C. Reds; Large type White Leghorns; Wyan- 
ottes; Orpingtons; Australorps; Minorcas; Giants; New 
Hempshires; Brown Leghorns; also cross breeds; sexed 
hicks, pullets or cockerels; Pekin Ducklings, reasonable 
prices. Write for low prices, details of our guarantees, 
free catalog and book on poultry management. Clover 
Valley Hatcheries, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


SENSATIONAL VALUES 
NEW LOW PRICES ON TOP QUALITY U. S. 
APPROVED—PULLORUM CONTROLLED 
BABY CHICKS 


Mt. Healthy special egg breeding builds Healthy 
Chicks that really pay off—Both on the market and 























at the nest! 200,000 big, fluffy chicks weekly. 100% 
live delivery. Shipped f.o.b. our hatchery. Send 
orders in NOW. DON’T DELAY. Order direct 
from this ad. 
25 50 100 
Barred and White Rocks ...--$3.75 $7.00 $12.90 
i EE isis 15.90 
COCKERELS ee 
ste Hampshires, S. C. Reds, Buff 
tocks, Buff Orpingtons, White € 
Wyandottes, Rox X Hamps, 13.90 
Hamp X Rocks 
PULLETS —_ 16.95 
COCKERELS 15.50 
Large Type White Leghorns 12.90 
PULLETS 24.50 
COCKERELS 6.00 
Brown and Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 
Austra Whites; White, Black ————— 
and Buff Minorcas 
PULLETS 26.00 





COCKERELS caaeaee 
HEAVY ASSORTED, Straight Run 
LEFT OVER HEAVIES, No Leghorns. 


MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
MT. HEALTHY Dept. B OHIO 


Reds, $10.95. 
Austra-Whites 
ableuse $5.95. 
Springtield, Mo. 


Hampshire Reds, 
$14.95 per 100, 
100% live de- 
Norfolk, Va. 
Barred 
$3.50; 
Hock- 








Barred, White 
Pullets $12.85, Brown, 
%.95. Pullets $13.95. 
FOB. 100% alive 


& AAA Barred Rocks, 
‘hode Island Reds, 
Heavy Assorted, $13.95. 
fty. C.0.D. Ruby Chicks, 


Chicks, C.0.D. New 

Rocks and Heavy 

; 100, $10.00. Prices at hatchery. 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 


yoavis Superior Chicks — New Hampshires; Barred, 
hite Rocks: Leghorns. Officially Approved— 


Rocks; Hampshires; 
White Leghorns; 
Heavies $9.95. 
Thompson Chicks, 


White Rocks, 
p Wyandottes, 
Bloodtested. 
Dept. PF1, 
Hampshires, 


Assorted—25, 
A. F. 
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. 8 
iullorum Passed. Write today. Davis Hatchery, Elnora, 
viiana 

p Helm’ 8s Chicks. Nationally Famous Thirty Years. 
Wlorum Passed. Brown Leghorns hold three World’s 
Keeords ding breeds. Helm'’s Chicks, Paducah, Ky. 
Sensational Golden Hybrid Pullets—100, $12.95, As- 
aban! Heavies (unsexed), $9.95. Hofferberts, Florance, 
pbant ams — Chicks — Stock. Passed. Circular. Bill 


urling, Route 1, , Fa, New Jersey. 


BABY CHICKS 


BIGGER BROILER PROFITS 
With 
NORTH STATE CHICKS 


Fast-maturing NORTH STATE CHICKS mean 

more profit to you through earlier market- 

ability. Present egg scarcity means fewer 

chicks for sale. Order yours now and be sure. 
U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean. 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY 


1219-23 West Lee Street 
GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





For quick delivery of U. 8S. Approved, Pullorum Passed 














Chicks New Hampshires, White Rocks, Reds, yyan- 
dottes, .Rock-Red Crosses and Cornish-Hamp Crosses, 
$13.95; Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels .95—100. White 
Leghorns. English type, $13.95; Pullets, $24.95; Cock- 
erels, $4.95 100. Heavy Mixed, no sex guarantee, 
$9.95. Write for complete price list and catalog. Jack- 


son County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. 


Garst’s NEW HAMPSHIRE Chicks 


VIRGINIA-U. S. APPROVED 
PULLORUM PASSED 





15 years’ successful breeding experience. 
Garst’s New Hampshires are top-quality 
chicks. Hatches off each week. Also Broad 


Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


GARST POULTRY FARM 
Route 3. Box 516 












ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
“Big Barron Leghorns,”’ Austra Whites, Leg-Hamps, 
Pedigree sired 200-346 eggs. Nonsexed, $8.95; Pullets, 
$13 ave eghorn Cockerels, $3.95; Hybrid Cockerels, 
yur weeks Pullets, $27.95; Broilers, $16.98. 
phe Hampshires, Nonsexed, $10.95; Pullets, $12.95; 
Cockerels, $10.95. Four weeks Pullets, $24.90; Broilers, 
$18.98. 100% alive delivery. Guaranteed. Heimans 


Hatchery, Montrose, PF, Missouri. 





BUNCH HATCHERY 
“FAMOUS FOR QUALITY CHICKS 
Since 1926” 

N. C.-U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 
New Hampshires. 


Statesville North Carolina 





Davis Baby Chicks for immediate delivery. Barred, 
White Rocks; Reds; New Hampshires; White Wyan- 
aottes As Hatched, $13.95—100; Pullets, $16.95—100; 
Cockerels, > — 100 Columbian and Silverlaced 
Wyendettes. $i: 95 sig Englis h White Leghorns, 
3.95; 24.95; $4.95. White Cornish-New 
Ham pshire Crosses for Broilers, Davis Poultry 
Farm, Box 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 

McCALL’S NEW HAMPSHIRE CHICKS 
Christy Strain—Genuine light colored Broiler Type. 
U. 8S. Approved Pullorum Clean. 

Write for literature and Prices. 
McCALL’S HATCHERY 
MORGANTON, NORTH CAROLINA 














Dubois Chicks for double profits. Bred to lay, priced 


to sell. For quick shipment C.O.D. New Hampshires; 
Barred, White Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes, $13.95 
— 100 Silverlaced, Columbian Wyandottes; White 
Giants, $13.95. Big English White Leghorns, $13.95. 





Cornish-Hamp Crosses for broilers, Rush your 
order for quick shipment. Dubois County Hate hery, Box 
670, Huntingburg. Indiana. 


8S. Certified—Pullorum Clean New Hampshires, 
White Rocks from Martin’s—an R.O.P. 
Breeding Farm and Hatchery. Also U. 8S. Approved 
Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, Dark Cornish, and Crossbreds. Hatched right— 
priced right. Liberal guarantee. Write for description 
and prices. Martin's Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiana. 


Salem Chick prices slashed. Summer prices for im- 
mediate shipment. New Hampshires, White Rocks, 
Larred Rocks, Khode Island Keds, White Wyandottes, 
$13.95—100. Big English White Leghorns, $1 100 
Silverlaced and Columbian Wyandottes, $13.95 — 100. 
White Giants, $13.95. Heavy mixed, no sex guarantee, 
$9.95. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana 


Quick Shipment. AAA grade, 
Barred, White, and Buff 
Wyandottes, $13.95—100. Brahmas, Orp- 
ingtons, $13.95 100. Big English White Leghorns, 
Austra Whites, $13.95—100. Heavy Mixed, $9.95. Write 
for Vullet and Cockerel prices. We ship C.0.D. Carney 
Hatchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Prices on Greensburg Chicks for immediate shipment, 
U. 8S. Pullorum Passed. Order direct from this adve 
tisement. AAA grade, non-sexed. Barred, White Rocks; 
Reds; New Hampshires; White Wyandottes; Wyandotte- 
Hamp Cross, .95 per 100. Write today for complete 
2 list and free catalog. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 
i Indiana. - 
AAAA and “AAA Quality selected chicks. Fast Broil- 
Profitable layers 100° Pullorum Tested. New 
shires, White Rocks, Barre: i Rocks, Austra-Whites, 
per 100. Heavy Cockerels $8.95. Heavy Pullets 
$14 95. Guaranteed 100% alive. Free catalog. Pleasant 
View Hatchery, Gerald, Missouri. 

Bush's White, Barred Rocks; ‘Hampshire Reds, 
Pullets $11.95. Cockerels $10.9 Big Type 
Brown, White Leghorns; Aus ira. Whites; Black, 
Minoreas $8.95. Pullets $13.95. Heavies $8.95. 
overs $5.95. F.O.B. 100% alive. Bush Hatchery, 
ton, Missouri 

Assorted Heavy Chicks, 





Buy U. 
White Leghorns, 











our best 


For 1 New 
Rocks; Rhode 


Hampshires ; 
Island Keds; 





























$10.95. 
Eggbred 
Buff 
Left- 
Clin- 





$6.90 — 100. Positively no 
Leghorns! No Cripplest No Culls! VPullets, Cockerels 
or Unsexed, our choice. Send Check or Money Order. 
Prompt shipment. Live delivery. In business over 25 
years. Atlas Chick Co., Dept. P, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chicks—Bloodtested, prreceten Reds; Barred, 
Rocks; Hampshir $ ; Pullets, $11.85. 
Brown Leghorns; $3. 95; Pullets $12.85. 
Heavies $8.95. Fryer Specials $5.95. 1004 o alive F.O.B. 
Clinton Chick Store, Clinton, Missouri. 

Buy U. 8. Certified, Pullorum Clean, Hanson type 
White Leghorns; sired with R.O.P. Cockerels from 300- 
355 eggs. Foundation stock from trapnest hens up to 





White 












340 eggs. Write for 1951 prices. Fletcher & Son, P. O. 
tox 548, Concord, North Carolina. 
Ideal U. 8. Certified and U. 8. Approved—Pullorum 


Clean Chicks are hatched the year round. White Leg- 
horns, White Rocks, New Hampshire Reds, Hamp-Legs 
and Anconas, Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Cameron, 
Texas. 








BABY CHICKS 


New eg White, Barred 
Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes, $13.95 per 100. Leg- 
horns, White, $13.95; Pullets, $34°uS: Cockerels, $4.95. 
Heavy Mixed, $9.95 hundred. Write for complete list 
of all prices. Immediate shipment C.0.D. Seymour 
Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 
Choice AAAA and AAA White Rocks, White 
dottes, Reds, Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, 
Orpingtons, Austra Whites, $8.95 per 100. Fast broil- 
ers, profitable layers. U. S. Approved, Pullorum Con- 
trolled. Alive delivery. Free Catalog. $1.00 deposit, 
balance C O.D. Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, Fulton, Mo. 
Pullorum Passed and U. S. Approved Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Hampshire Reds, $16 3; Pullets, $15.95. White, 
Buff Leghorns; <Austra- w hite $9.95; Pullets, $19.95. 


Seymour low prices. 








Wyan- 
Buff 




















Heavy Assorted $7.95, Lights $6" 95, Leghorn Cockerels 

$2.95. Postage collect. Get complete prices. Sadie 

Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 
LEGHORNS 


SCHLICHTMAN’S GG BRED 


English Type WHITE LEGHORNS, Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, New Hamps, Austra-Whites, 
$10.90 Per 100 Prepaid 
Also Sexed and Started Chicks 
FREE CATALOG explains 2-week replacement guar- 
antee. U. S. Approved, Vullorum Passed. 
R.O.P. FOUNDATION BREEDING 


SCHLICHTMAN HATCHERY 


APPLETON CITY MISSOURI 


Started Pullets—Lemmen’s Large Leghorns all ages. 
From U. 8S. Approved—Pullorum Passed Stock. Range 
grown. Inspection privilege. Truck delivery of 1,000 or 
more at low rates, or pick up your own birds at our farm. 
Contest mating only. Postcard brings Free 36-page Cat- 
alog-Calendar. Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 1104P, 
Holland, 





Michigan. 


TURKEYS 








California White Holland Turkey Farm, Domes Strain, 
Pullorum Clean Broad Breasts, Mountain Grown. -Eggs 
February to June. Kathryn B. Farrer, P. O. Box 21, 
Turlock, California 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 

3antams in Buff and Black Cochins, Black Rosecombs, 
Blacktail Japs, Cornish, $6.00 Trio. White and Pot- 
ridge Cochins, Silver Spangel Hamburgs, $10.00 Trio, 
Order from this ad. Richard A. Dowd, Glendon, N. C. 

Kaise Fryers new easy way. One man home plant earns 
$3,000.00 yearly. Circular free. Poultrymans Institute, 
1646-W South Olive, Los Angeles 15, C Calif. 


BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 


Wanted—Best prices paid. Write for ship- 
American Bird Co., 2610 W. 25th Place, 











Canaries 
ping directions. 
Chicago 8. 





Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Guineas, Waterfowl, 

thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, lowa. 

Peafowls—Quality Breeders—India Blues or Whites. 
shipping. McCrae, Box 576-P, Eustis, Fla 


Prompt 
DUCKS—GEESE 
Ganders—Two 1949 hatched 
hatched, $5.00 each. Yokohoma Cockerels, March hatched, 
2.00 an All purebred. T. White, Box 2418, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Mammoth Pekin Ducklings 
Harry Burnham, North Collins, 


Large Gray Toulo use Geese. Also White King Pigeons. 
Gebhardt Farm, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Chicks — Ducklings C.0.D. David Nichols Hatchery, 
Rockmart, Georgia. 








Toulous se and one 1948 





from selected breeders. 
 Y. 














POULTRY SUPPLIES 


cull better, lower mortality, save trapnest- 
ing, with Albert’s Hen Cages. Over 200,000 used. Sold 
direct. Prices 8c to $1.40. Illustrated price lists in- 
Growing Pens, Self-Cleaning Fount and Cup 
Feed Carts, Fly Traps, Roof Sprinklers. 
Calif. Since 1921. 


Cut costs, 


"Box 429-T, Van Nuys, 


LIVESTOCK 


Albert's, 








Mexican Donkeys (Burros) Tame for children to ride 





on, 6 to 8 months old. $45.00 each, $70.00 — Order 
now. National Products Company, L Larex lo, I Tex: 
DAIRY GOATS 
Cash for Spare Time—Operate goat dairy. Magazine 


tells how. Trial 6 months 25c. Dairy Goat Journal, 


Columbia, B20, Missouri. 


DOGS 


English Shepherd Pups—(Distemper vacci- 
heelers, years trial. Training in- 
Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
Bank references. Highview Kennels, 





Genuine 
nated) Guaranteed 
structions. Males, 
satisfied customers. 











Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Genuine English Shepherd and Collie Pups—Guaran- 
teed heeldrivers (no fooling)-—training instructions— 
(50,000 satisfied customers) males females spayed 
females—$15.00. (Distemper vaccinated.) Runfts Farms, 
Reinbeck, Iowa. 

English Shepherds — Border Collies. America’s most 
useful dogs. Puppies all ages. Both sexes Choice 
colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
breed and sell our own stock. Fairmount Farms, Cedar 
Falls, lewa 

Registered Black and Tan English Shepherds-—-Farm 
working dogs ups guaranteed. Stud service. John 
Blankenship, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





Priced reason- 
Write— 


Setters and Pointers, Some Registered. 
able Shipped anywhere. For information 
Wages Kennels, Pontotoc, Miss. 


English Shepherd or Collie Pups for watch and stock, 











Also registered Scotch Collies Keasonable. Zimmer- 
man Farms. Flanagan, Illinois. 

Registered Irish Setter Puppies, $35.00. Exeellent 
hunting stock. W. Hickman, 119 Shenandoah Road, 
Hampton, Virginia. 

Beautiful Kegistered Sable with White marked Collie 
Puppies Reasonably priced. Ernest Groba, Route 1, 
Taylor, Texas. 








Collies—The kind that bring home the cows. Guaran- 
teed to please you. Dept. G, Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, lowa 

English Shepherd Stock Dogs, just alike 1798 to 1950. 
Pups, $35.00 up. Stodghill Ranch, Quinlan, Texas. 

Kegistered English Shepherd Puppies Heelers, “watch, 
companions. E. L. Wright, Tennessee Ridge, Tenn 

Kat Terrier luppies--Best for ratters, best for pets. 
Mayflower Kennels. Fredonia, Kansas. 
Collies, Shepherds, Pekingese, Fox Terriers, 
Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 

Beautiful Registrable Collies—Pups. $18.00. Rosevale 
Ranchlet, New Liberty. Illinois. 

Rat Terrier Puppies. Bred for ratters. 
Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


GOATS 
For Sale—50 Brush Goats, $2.00 each, 
‘em. Paul R. Thomas, Selden, Virginia. 




















~ Cockers. 








Crusaders 





You catch 





Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 
RABBITS, HAMSTERS, ETC. 


Select Golden Hamsters—Grown for beauty in color, 
bodily features, gentleness, productivity. Useful as ex- 
perimental animals, breeders, study, fun makers. Write 
Woodworth’s Hamstery, Glendora, Calif. 

Make Money—-Fast! Raise highly profitable Angora or 
New Zealand White Rabbits. Plenty markets. Details 
free. White’s Rabbitry, Newark 29, Ohio. 

Big Protit in Angora Rabbits. Free illustrated booklet 




















tells how, lists markets, successful raisers. Wilsons, 
Stanton 19, California. : 
Registered Pedigreed Rabbits. Dairy Goats. Instruc- 
tive catalegue Dime. Harehills, Nashville 6, Tennessee. 
Raise Guinea Pigs. Money making business. Booklet 
free. Taylor, B426H, Hapeville, Georgia. 
Standard Rabbit Journal, B-241P, Milton, Pa. Year 


$1.00, sample dime 





SHEEP 

Profitable—Won Grand Champion 
Booklet free. American Hamp- 

shire Sheep Assn., 72-P Woodland, Detroit 2, Mich. 
Registered Hampshire Yearling and Two Year Old 

Rams. Excellent breeding. Valley View Farms, Balti- 

more 9, Maryland. 


CATTLE MARKERS 


Daisy Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass tag 
for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden Arrow 
Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 


Free Samples Al-Wuz-On Ear Tags for livestock. 
Write Intermountain Stamn Works. Salt Lake 2. Utah. 


CATTLE 
SOUTHERN DAIRYMEN 


WHY GO TO WISCONSIN FOR YOUR DAIRY 
CATTLE? WE BRING THEM DOWN FOR YOU. 
Large selection Holstein and Guernsey Cows and 
Heifers on hand at all times. Fresh Cows, 
Springing Cows, Heifers of all ages. TB and 

Bangs Tested. 
WE HAVE ANYTHING YOU WANT! 
JOHN S. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 
502-M Route 1 
es TEN NESSEE _ 


Hampshires — Big, 
wether, Chicago 1948. 

















Phone Donelson 


NASHVILLE 





Holstein and Guernsey Cattle—-Springers, 
bred heifers. TR-Bangs tested. Truckload- 
Large selection plus fieldman’s services 
Cireular free. George Klein, Dairyland’s Progressive 
Acres, 3% Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin, Telephone 3700 
“KEATING BROTHERS FARM 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Offer Large Selection 
HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY 
Bangs and TB tested Fresh and Springing Cows and 
First Calf Heifers. Save time and expense Telephone 


Wisconsin 
fresh cows, 
carload lots. 











414 nights. We ship on orders 

Dairy Cattle—Large selections of choice Holstein and 
Guernsey springers and fresh cows and heifers. T.1 
and Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, “Grand 
Hotel” for Dairy Cattle, Elgin, Illinois. (Hotel Ac- 
commodations.) Established 1918 

Calves From the dairyland “state. Registered and 
non-registered Holstein, Guernsey, Brown Swiss calves, 
heifers, cows, bulls Any quantity, any age. Buy on 


ship €.0.D. J. M. McFarland & Sons, 


Wisconsin. 


approval. We 
w Watertown 8, 





~ Wa ant to buy 50 to 100 head, four to 500 pound Here- 
ford or Black Angus steers. Want full blooded, not 
necessarily registered. Write what you have. Stegall and 


Marshville, 


Company, Inc 


For Sale— 


17 Registered Here fords. 





splendid breeding. 


90 Brahman Heifers bred to purebred bulls 1 Keg- 
istered five gaited Tennessee Walker, very gentle. W. 
Hundley, Boydton, Virginia 





Dairymen—Call or write us for information about our 
Dairy Cows, Heifers and Calves. We will help you select 
your better cattle. W. KR. Lehmann & Son, Watertown 
Wisconsin. Phone 1568-M 


Wisconsin Dairy Heifers, Holsteins and Guernseys. 300 
pounds and up, good quality Any amount Write or 
phone Link Brothers, Inc., Minong, Wisconsin 





Guern rnsey y 
Cows 


Holstein and 
and Springer 


selection of 
also Younger 


Springer 


Large 
Heifers 


Heifers; 





Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana 
Choice Dairy Heifers, $30.00; Brahmans, $100.00 
Shawnee Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas 





Registered Holstein and Jersey Bulls for sale. Mahoney 


Brothers, Mitchells, Virginia 


BROWN SWISS 





Brown Swiss the fastest growing breed. Two young 
bulls, top breeding and individuality for sale. Grassley 
Farm, Waterford, Virginia 





GUERNSEYS 
BOONE COUNTY, INDIANA 


GUERNSEY SALE 


LEBANON, INDIANA—OCTOBER 27th 
65 Carefully Selected GU ERNSEYS. Mostly fresh 
or heavy sprir 5 Top Bulls Club Heifers, 





T.B. and Dense Tested—Some vaccinated. For Cata- 


log write, 


RUSSELL GEORGE SALES SERVICE 

















LEBANON Phone 555 INDIANA 

Indiana Guernseys Top Selection or Whole Herds. 
Write Russell George Sales Service, Lebanon, Indiana 

4-H Heifers, Bred Heifers, Springing Cows, Bulls 
service age and younger for sale 4 E. Dennis, 1511 
Sixth Avenue, Sterling, Illinois 

HEREFORD 

Registered Hereford Bulls, sired by a grandson of 

WHR Princeps Mixer. C. A. Swaney, Winston-Salem, 


North Carolina. 

We offer Registered 
breeding. Hunter Farm, 
Carolina. 








Polied Hereford Calve 
Route 7, Winston-Salem, 





North 





HOLSTEINS 
PUREBRED AND HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 


of all ages, especially Fall freshening cows and heif- 
ers—selected from the ten best dairy cattle counties 
in Wisconsin. Association service. Let us quote 
you prices on quality Holsteins. Inter-County Dairy 
Cattle Association, Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis. 





Holstein 
Andrews and 


and Grade 
deliver. 
Ohio 


selection of Registered 
Health accredited. We 
KR 1, Waynesfield, 


SHORTHORNS 


-Sons and daughters of imported 
“Crieffvechter Beacon."’ His calves has proven tops both 
in the show ring and breeding herds. See us for top 
quality registered foundation stock. Ernest E. Johnson, 

Berwick. Illinois. 

ONE DOLLAR pays for a 5-year new or renewal sub- 
scription to the South’s Leading Farm and Home 
Magazine, The Progressive Farmer. Just mail @ 
dollar bill to the office nearest you: Dallas, Raleigh, 
Memphis. Birmingham. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 


Large 
Cattle. 
Sunderland, 





‘“otch $=Shorthorns 














CLASSIFIED ADS 


EEE" 


(Continued from preceding page) 








Satisfied customers in 44 states. 





“CHESTER WHITES | 


Pigs shipped on approval. 








eure satisfaction guar- 




















Cc any, maa Qualits 








Bred gilts and service boars. 


Pigs 2 to 4 months old. All full blood registered Essex 
































~ Registe red | I Hereford Service 





a t a on aD ane 








The modern hog that makes money 


























~ POLAND-CHINAS | 
, Gilts and Pigs. Fatten at 


ype Black Poland China Pigs. 





, medium Poland ( ‘hina Pigs. 


ze POLAND CHINAS 





excellent cross on any 
medium type ped a 


as mothers and producers ¢ >» lean meat and bacon 





Yorkshire Hogs — Lean 





des scribing our Yorkshires. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


Tamp R-Vruf Ear Seals. positive Livestock Identifica- 





Ww rite Becurlty Seal 
Y¥.1N. ¥ 











saving prices on mE. et ig 
Kansas City Vaccine Co, Dept. 





MACHINERY and PARTS 


Get largest auto accessory and parts catalog 
5 including eonyene ac- 





and accessories for all cars, 
We have that hard to get part! 


ew 
Completely | itlustrated, 
Jam- eee ked with bargains. 23 J 








Giants Tractor $127.00 sicLeae 
Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 2, I 








The Progressive Farmer, October 1950 
MACHINERY AND PARTS 


New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big, free 1950 
catalog; tremendous savings Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 





OF INTEREST to WOMEN 


Outaoor Toilets, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, de- 
odorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry powder 
with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. Save 
digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free de- 
tails Burson Laboratories, Dept. F-28, 955 Willard 
Court, Chicago 3 Illinois 





















Free Catalog ve on Cotto illing values for 
family and home shirts, underwear, dresses, prints, 
towels, sheets, childrens wear. Money-back guaramee. 
South ri ‘arolina Mills . De pt. 685, Sp: artanburg, 5 








Vv ictoria ~ Ginghams in plaiv is and checks. Seersuckers 
and stripes. Smart ‘new, colors and patterns. Samples 
on request. Send ten cents for complete sample group. 
Dunlap Roddey, RFD 2, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Women—Sew our Readi-Cut Line. Fast, easy. FEytra 
money for you. Beautiful new styles. Illusstrated fold- 
ers and details 10c. Baby Gay, Box 400-P, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin 

New White “Nylon ‘Parac hute C anopic Ss, over 50, square 
yards, $13.95 postpaid. 4 panels, $3.95. Write for cata- 
log. Berman Co.. Box 926-PG, Sacramento, Calif. 











Fine Combed Chambray and Gingham. Sanforized. 
Beautiful patterns Samples on request. Only 59c per 
yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 


Excellent profits. Make fast-selling chenille Christmas 
poinsettias, corsages, Santas, monkey trees, dolls. Litera- 
ture free. Velva, Dept 5 Bohemia, N 




















hed print, 30c; 
C.0.D.’s. Jay 


100-Pound Broiler F 
Damaged Print, 20c; 
Hayes. Route 1, 

Women-—Earn Cash! Sew new Readi-Cut baby bootees 
at home. Fast, easy-—spare or full time. California 
Readi-Cuts, Stanton 32, California. 

Free, Beautiful Catalog of unusual Christmas gifts. 
Send for yours today. Spencer Gifts, Dept. 13, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey 

Cedar Chest direct from manufacturer — save 40 to 
50% Write for prices. Russell Designs, Gold Hill, 
North Carolina 

“0 Page Dictionary, 31 Quilt Patterns, 30c. 1,300 
Recipes, 50c. Postpaid. Goodwill Bargains, Fullerton, 
Lauisiana 

“1. ae Antique Lamps, lovely Old C 7 Glass, ete. 
List 3c. Olde Spinning Wheel Antiques, . La. 







Bags 



































WE INVITE COMPARISION 
BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE-SIZE PRINTS 
DEVELOPED AND PRINTED 


From Any 8 Exposure Roll 
From Any 12 Exposure Roll. 
Additional Prints and Reprints, Each, 4c. 


Supplied in COLORFUL PLASTIC BOUND 
ALBUMS for only 10c extra per roll. 
Free Mailers Sent Upon Request. 


VIRGINIA DARE PHOTO 
Dept. A, P. O. Box 7 Richmond, Va. 








Finest Quality—only 25c per roll. Fast service, satis- 
faction guaranteed. You'll like Supertex life-time pic- 
tures. 6 or 8 exposure rolls developed and printed, 25c. 
Specials on enlargements. Send film, ask for free mailers 
and price list on all developing and kodak supplies. Over 
10 years producing highest quality photo finishing. Order 
Photo Christmas Cards now. Send your film to Supertex 
Photo Service, Box 1166, Dallas, Texas. 


OUR SERVICE IS GOOD—OUR 
JUMBO PRINTS ARE ABOVE 
AVERAGE QUALITY 
How do we know? Because that’s what our custome 
ers all over Dixie tell us. Eight exposure roll film 
developed and eight Jumbo Prints 35c. Twelve ex- 
posure 5c Sixteen exposure 70c. Rerpints 4c. 
Every print is enlarged. Valuable premiums given. 
Mailing envelopes furnished. If you like to smile 
when you look at your photo prints, mail your 

film to 


SIR WALTER PHOTO SERVICE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 








Discriminating Camera Fans — Eight exposure rolls 
developed including 8 deckled edged prints, 25. r, 
roll developed—Twin prints (2 of each negative) 35c. 
Or, 1 roll developed and 8 king size prints, 40c. pege 
mailers, valuable coupon offers, 24 hour service. Ray’ 
Photo Service, 414 Ray Building, LaCrosse, a An Ay 
Leader since 1920 


OVERSIZE PRINTS—OVERNIGHT 
SERVICE—35c 
Films developed and 8 prints near postcard, 


only 35c. Electronic process, non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. P, P. O. Box 4324 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Prompt, Speedy ‘‘7-hour service’’ your roll technitone 
developed and printed jumbo size. 6-8 exposures 35c. 
12 exposures 50 16 exposures 65c. Oversize reprints 
4c each Fine custom quality finishing guaranteed. 
Technifotos, Box 39381°F, Cleveland 20, Ohio 

Special!! 12 Vhoto Christmas Cards made from your 
favorite snapshot negative only 8%& Eight Giant (en- 
larged) prints from your roll or negatives 35c; 12 or 16, 
50c. Quick Service. Premium Coupons Free Mailers. 
Willard Studios, Box 3536C, C Jevelan | Ohio 


Photo Christmas Cards from your negative—18 cards 
and envelopes for $1.00. Add 35c if you send a picture. 
1 Deckledge Print each on 8 exposure rolls 25c. 2 each 
on 8 exposure rolls 35 Price list sent with orders. 
Summers Studio, Unionville, Missouri. 


World's Biggest Super DeLuxe Bargain! Roll de- de- 
veloped two finest 5 x 7 Enlarge me ts, beautiful life- 
time Prints, 25c. Reprints, 3 tisfaction guaran- 
teed! Humphrey’s, Route 1, W hitesbur Georgia. 


16 for 25c. Any standard 8 exposure roll developed with 
16 velox deckledge prints 25¢. 10¢ package mounting 
corners and enlargement coupon free with this ad. Skrud- 
land, 6444-P Diversey, Chicago, Illinois 

Two Sets of ‘‘Deckledge’’ I’rints from each eight ex- 
posure roll finished 35c. Very finest quality. Deckledge 
reprints 3c each. Brown I’hoto Company, 1910—34 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Any standard 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
complete 35c, including new fresh roll same size, with 
this ad. Free Film Co., River Grove, Illinois. 


















































PHOTO FINISHING 
Something New . . . 8 Oversize Prints 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative 
size prints made and mounted in book-form indi- 
vidual album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 
50c. New FASTER service, higher quality with 
Electronics process. Over 12 years leading in su- 
perior photo finishing, always dependable, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Order Photo Christmas Cards now. 
Send for free mailers and prices on enlargements, 
fine grain developing, ete. Be dad STUDIOS, 
BOX 1223, DALLAS, TEXA 





Eight exposure roll developed and oo genuine con- 
tact prints for maximum sharpness, . Reprints, 3c 
each. Free with every picture, 35mm print from selected 
portion of the same negative for close-up effect. Two 
pictures for the price of one and two sizes from one neg- 
ative. Link Photo Service, High Point, N. C. 


25c 8 EXPOSURE ROLL 


Fast Quality Photo Finishing Regular Size. 
JUMBO SIZE 35c. Free Roll Film First order 
from customer. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


MAIL ORDER PHOTO FINISHERS 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 














Rolls developed and all prints over-sized, 35¢ for 8 
exposures. Every print a beautiful, deckle edged en- 
largement. Add 4c each for each exposure over 8. Re- 
prints 4c. Crown quality and service are unexcelled. Pos 
card brings mailing envelopes. Crown Photo Service, 
Dept. I’, Augusta, Georgia. 

Fine-grain developing. 8 Velox prints, 35c; Reprints, 
4c. Dependable. Prompt. United Film Service, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee 
o* Giant Enlargements from your roll or negatives 30c; 

a. oe: 16, 55c. Bond Studios, Box 1735K, Cleveland 
Oo io. 








gies 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Kills Rats and Mice—New Univerity Wisconin Dis- 
covery—Warfarin. Buy Rough and Ready concentrated 
Warfarin—-4 ounce Farm Size $1.75 postage paid. Guar- 
anteed. Makes 5 sy bait. Sold by Local Dealer or 
Eaton Co., De -10, 1106 Lakeview, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fabulous E rnings — Fascinating Pastime. Growing 
genuine, living miniature (Ming) Trees. New sensa- 
tional business or hobby. Astounding information free. 
Miniature Gardens, Box 355, Briggs Station, Dept. 210, 
Los Angeles 48, Calif 


Attention Dry Goods Stores—You may now buy fine 
combed broadcloth and gingham direct from mill. Aj) 
fabrics sanforized. Write for samples and prices. Miller 
Fabrics Company, Jefferson, South Carolina. 














Wanted—Honest, reliable man who is interested in 
handling good used machines on consignment basis; 
must have lot and small buniding. Jones Implement Co., 
P. O. Box 927, Decatur, Illinois. 

We Sharpen Hair Clippers and Animal Shearing 
Blades, 50c a set postage extra. Mail them to Columbia 
Grinding Works, 1909 Main Street, Columbia, 8. C. 

Work Koots—Handmaide, leather lined all sizes; also 
Cowboy Boots, several designs. Catalog. Crichet Boot 
Company, El Paso 6, Texas. 

Glass Eyes Manufactured—58th Year. Taxidermists 
sragree. Schumacher, Halladay Street, Jersey City, 

. J. Inquire price lists. 

Bargain subscription prices. Free list. Rural Mag- 
azine Agency, Grenada, Mississippi. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


At Last! Something new and sensational in Christmas 
cards. Show gorgeous satins, velours and metallics never 
before offered. Gets easy orders fast! Pays up to 100% 
cash profit. Free Samples of 30 Christmas cards with, 
name, 50 for $1.00 up. 80 Assortments. Personalized 
Book Matches and Stationery, Gift Items. 2 assortments 
on approval. Write Puro Co., 2801 Locust, Dept. 057-M, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own? Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleigh home/farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or more! 
Products-equipment on credit. No experience needed to 
start--we help you. Write today for full particulars. 
Rawleigh’s Dept. J- J-145-PGF, Freeport, Lil 


Happy money-making days for you! Sell friends 
Metallic Christmas Cards, Wrappings, Children’s Books, 
Gifts, Novelties. Big profits. Bonus. Special offers. 
Request Feature samples on approval, free samples Name 
Imprinted Christmas Cards, Stationery, Napkins, free 
Catalog and free Selling Guide. New England Art Pub- 
lishers, North Abington 259, Mass. 

Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,559 Dealers sold $5,000 to $28,000 in 1949; their 
average $ We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s. Dept. J-U-PGF, Freeport, IL. 

New Way to Make Money! Sell Ladies Rain Sandals 
to friends, others. Includes Free carrying pouch. Spec- 
tacular $1.00 seller. Amazing profits. Write for sample 
on approvel and money-making details on complete line 
Christmas, Everyday Greeting Cards, Novelties. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Bargain Offers. Hedenkamp, Dept. 

























































PR-44, 361 Broadwa ‘ew Yor 
Wanted — Salesme leswomen—Sell Roses, Shrubs, 





Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beautiful 
book showing each item in natural color. Write for de- 
tails. Howard W. Ford Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 
$1 starts you in business. Sell fine $1 Ties. $1.50 
and up values only $7.20 dozen, you make $4.80. Send 
only $1 for 2 ey ties. Catalog free. Philip's Neck- 
wear, Dept 2 ) West 22nd Street, New York 10. 

Money Making Opportunities. Hundreds to choose 
from. Read World’s Biggest Classified Medium. (Over 
1,000 ads.) Copy sent absolutely free. Popular Me- 
chanics Classified, 201 East Ontario, Chicago 11. 

Big Money Taking Orders: Shirts, ties, sox pants, 
jackets, sweaters, shoes, uniforms. etc. Sales equipment 
free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod 4922-AA Lin- 
coln, Chicago. 

Free! Let me send you food and household products to 
test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. Rush 
name. Zanol, Dept. 8021-J, Richmond Street, Cincinnati 
3. Ohio. 

New Eyeglass Polisher. Amazing polishing cloth stops 
fogging, blurring. Cleans glasses beautifully. -Samples 
sent on trial. Kristee 156, Akron, Ohio. 

Make quick, easy profits selling Christmas Gifts. 
Write for free confidential wholesale price list. Clayton 
Advertising, Cardiff, New Jersey 

Shine Shoes Without ‘Polish.’ New Invention. Light- 
ning seller. Shoes gleam like mirror. Samples sent on 
trial. Kristee 157, Akron, Ohio. 

$5 Hour Easy! Sell name plates for houses. Free 
Sample, order blanks, Write: National, 214 Summer, 
Boston, Mass. 

Fruit Trees for Sale — Salesmen wanted. Write to 
Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
































AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Amazing offer—$40 is yours for selling only 5 
Christmas Cards. And this can be done in a single 
samples. Other leading boxes on approval 
items. No experience needed. Free 
prsonalizd Christmas Cards, Stationry, Napkins. 
today. It costs nothing to try. Cheerful Card Co., 


Free 
surpris 








White Plains, New York 





Fullfashion Nylons, $2.00 dozen; ” Socks, 5 
dozen; 





Combs, 20c dozen; Rayon Panties, $3.: 
Underwear, $3.50 dozen; Chenille Spreads, 


Tops, 39c. Sample Razor Blades, complete stock list 
see. 


Sibert Wholesale, Chattanooga ‘4, Tenn 








Free Samples. Lig profits showing amazing 
In-The-Dark specialties. House numbers, 
plastic novelties, ashtrays, keyholders, religious 





nursery objects, etc Madison Plastics, 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. N. ¥ Rea 
Make Money Easy. $. 5.00 for selling 


Christmas Card boxes. Also Metallic and Plastic 


Personalized Cards and Stationery, Note 
Wrappings. Send for samples. Howard P 
PF-9, P itman, New Jersey. 











Men-Women: Double your money selling Gibson's 
$1.19, “‘5 Bottle Flavor Deal."’ Premium ‘ 
Household Products. Particulars, Sample leading prod- 


uct free. Write J. W. Gibson Company, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 








AUCTIONEERING 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitabie Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 


eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 





Fort Smith Auction School, Fort Smith, 
Course includes Tobacco Auctioneering. Term soon 


eran Approved. 





Learn Auctioneering — Term soon. Free 


Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 





Learn Auctioneering. Write National Auction 


tute, Box 88I°F, College Station, Texas. 





FERTILIZER 


Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it — ask him. 


American Limestone Company, Knoxville, 





HELP WANTED 


Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,559 Dealers sold $5,000 to $28,000 in 1944 
m We supply stocks, equipment on credit 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary t 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant profitable 





average $6,8 


business backed by world-wide industry. 
leigh’s, Dept. J-U-PGF, Freeport, IIL 





HELP WANTED—MALE | 


Immediate opening for 2 or 3 reliable men with car to 


call on farmers. No experience necessary. 


$15 to $20 in a day. McNess Company, Dept. 2 


port, Illinois 





HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Unusual opportunity for women to introduce 
Newton Cosmetics on a full or part time basis 
can earn $8 to $10 per evening conducting Make-Up 
Classes. Opportunity for advancement open to those who 
are career minded and can qualify. All products 
the Good Housekeeping Warranty Seal and the company 
is long established. If you are 22 to 45 years old, 
ambitious, need to earn money and are a good wholesome 
type of person who makes good friends easily, we want 
to talk with you. Write Mr. G. T. Rodgers c 
Newton Cosmetics, Newark, New York, giving compuets 


qualifications. 





Earn $3.00 Hour Spare Time—Sell Sunshine’s Beau- 
tiful, Exclusive Christmas Cards. 21 Nationally Famous 
French Folders, $1.00; 24 Evergreen _Cards, 


envelopes, $1.00; 50 Imprints, $1.25. 


Samples on approval. Write for Sunshine’s 
Sales Kit, Free Imprint Folders. Sunshine Art “gemdies 
Dept. PF10, 115 Fulton Street, New York 8, N. Y 








Sell dresses from New York $5.95 up. Fifth Av 
New York firm desires women to sell new dresses, suits 
**Mademoiselle.” 

Good commissions. Write for sample book. ern 


lingerie, hosiery. Seen in ‘*Vogue,’” 


Manner, 260NIP’ Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Amazing Earnings for Party Plan Demontrators of 
Plastic Home Product that are sweeping the country 
No experience necessary. Write for free pos 
Kit, details. Princess Plastics, Dept. Z-1, 272: 


St. Louis, Missouri. 





Absolutely Free! Big package actual sample fabrics 


and style presentation of dresses, lingerie, 


Take orders. C ‘ommissions big. Send no money. 


Co., Dept. 5658, Cincinnati 3, Ohio. 








Fre e Samples, and amazing plan, giving you Gorgeous 
Rush name today with dress 


Dress without penny cost 
size. Harford. Dept. C- 





2% 





Cincinnati 





>, 





Sell amazing new Nylons; unconditionally guaranteed 
not to run; sensational money-maker; actual 
free. American Mills, Dept. 381, Indianapolis. 

Earn Cash in Kitchen. Special pleasant t work at home 
Good earnings. Send no money. Styleco, Dept. 





Cincinnati 10. Ohio 








SYRUP—HONEY 


New Crop Table Honey—Comb Honey—Case 
pound Jars, $7.25; Case twelve 24%-pound Jars, 
Extracted—Case eight 5-pound Jars, $6.50; Cz 
2-pound Jars, $6.00; 60-pound Can, $9.00. F.O.B. 


Bee Company, Box 300, Jesup, Georgia. 








New Honey: Choice clover, New York's finest; 
can $7.80; case of six 5-lb. pails, $5.70. Delicious Buck: 
wheat; 60 lb. can $6 00: case of six 5-lb. pails $5.10; all 
F.O.B. Prompt shipment guaranteed Sold by ton or pail 

, # 


Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, 


te 





Delicious Chunk Comb Honey. Guaranteed finest qual- 


ity. Six 5-pound Jars, .$8.50 Shipped 


Hallman’s Honey Farm, Blackshear, Georgia 


Fine Honey—60 pound can, not prepaid, Light Clover 
$9.60; Clover-basswood, $8.40; Amber mixed, 6.00 
» # 





Write for list. Ray Wilcox, Odessa, 








Louisiana Cane Syrup — gallon $1.60. 


Bacon—4 pounds $2.50. Postpaid. Goodwill Bargaits 


Fullerton, Louisiana. 





i 
Kentucky's famous clover honey; 5 pounds $1. 50 Orr 
paid. Write for quantity prices. Morris Black, 











Syrup — Molasses Honey. Wholesale. 
ucts, 303 W. State, Savannah, Georgia. 
PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors—If you believe you have an invention, ¥ 
should find out how to protect it. The firm of McMorro* 
Berman & Davidson with offices in Washington, 
is qualified to take the necessary steps for you 
copy of our Patent Booklet ‘How to Protect Yo ur Inver. 
tion.”* We will also send you an ‘Invention 


form. No obligation. They are yours for 


McMorrow, Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent, At 
torneys, 1074 Victor Building, Washington 1, 








Inventors: Learn how to protect your 
‘*Patent Guide’’ containing detailed information concert 
ing patent protection and procedure together with “Ret 
ord of Invention’’ form will be forwarded upon request— 
without obligation. We are registered to practice 
the U. S. Patent Office and prepared to serv 
handling your patent matters. Clarence A. O° 7. 
Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, oat: 


District National Building, Washington, 





Inventors—Without obligation, write for informatiot 
g the steps pees should take to secure & 





Make $50.00 easily, quickly. Write Holiday Card Co 
Elmsford 7, New York. 





on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered 
Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. 
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PAINT 
Paint—Titanium formula, Outside White; Stays white. 
Von’t peel. Will last for years. $1.85 a gallon in fives. 
pint, 50c. Postpaid. Lilly White Paint Co., 
98 North Central Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MASTER A TRADE WITH A FUTURE 
REGISTER NOW!!! 
Thorough courses in: Automobile Mechanics, Diesel 
Mechanics, Motor Tune-Up, Auto Body and Fender, 
Hefrigeration, Radio, Welding, Ete. Modern Equip- 
ment and Buildings, Room and Board Accommoda- 
tions. Write for free literature. 
Fully Aceredited to Train Veterans. 

Thirty Years’ Experience Training Men. 
NASHVILLE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Dept. 237, Y.M.C.A. Bldg. 
TENNESSEE 








Train Horses’ A book every 
It is free: no obliga- 


How to Break and 
armer and horseman should have 





Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
yept. 310, Pleasant Hiil, Ohio. 
Learn Beauty Culture—Earn while you learn—enroll 


Fall classes forming. Positions guaranteed. GI 


Approved. Charles Beauty Schools, Portsmouth, Va. 

Make Up to $35-$45 Week as a Trained I ractical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-%, Chicago. 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Reduces your Saw Chain filing time and cost to the 
nimum Install guaranteed Cox Chipper Chain, the 
regon Chain with patented Fast-File Tooth. Thin 
cutting, long-wearing chain has been proved in the 
s by thousands of timberworkers on every make and 
miel of power saw It increases new efficiency every 
ime Anybody who can follow simple instructions can 
e it quickly and correctly, right on the saw bar. Dis- 
See your local dealer or write today 











r full details, prices, dealer's name Specify saw 
bar length. Oregon Saw Chain Mfg. Corp. Dept. 
2712 N. Miss poi Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 


Farmers! Home Owners! Save dollars on Clothing, 
t Furnaces, Space Heaters, Hardware, Home Ap- 
— All in the New Jim Brown Fall and Winter 
utalog! Packed with over 15,000 outstanding values 

236 Pages! 61 Years in Business! Write today for 
our Free Catalog! Brown Fence and Wire Div'n, Dept 








LT. Memphis 2, Tenn 
Pecan Cracker-—-High speed. Heavy duty Improved 
lel Patented and fully guaranteed. Hand operated 
Free folder. Woodson Nut Machinery Co., 3826 Arsenal, 
st ml Missouri 
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€ money on Army, Navy and Factory Surplus. Write 














to r new 60 1 Catalog. Tennusa Sales 
Dept. AG t, Chattanooga, Tenn 
Hus-Kee Tractor Tool Boxes. Large size for big tools, 
waty steel. Order from dealer Metal Box Co., Val- 
araiso. Indiana 
Keconditioned Typewriter Bargains Free Catalog 
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Vivie Service, North Carolina 


King 





TIMBER KILLER 
GUARANTEED 


“SURE SHOT” KILLS TREES 


Any Species and Size — 5 to 55 Days 
Seldom Takes Longer Than 15 Days 
Quickly Kills Tree and Roots 
Prevents Sprouts 
STUMPS, SPROUTS, HEDGES, SCRUBS, 
KILLED RAPIDLY FOR CLEARANCE 
Affords Good Crops Same Year 
Write for Particulars. 


SURE SHOT CORP. 
Memphis 2 


Dept. 4 
P.O. Box 2433 Tennessee 








TOBACCO 
I CAN CUT YOUR CIGAR BILLS % 


If you will give up less than % inch and nothing 
more you can get a mild, 100% Clear Havana, 
tly hand-rolled nationally advertised cigar that 
ares with 20c values No sacrifice of quality or 
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ich 














Ha\ana taste Send check $3.75 box of 50— 
or €.0.D. plus charges. Guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Get free catalog 

THE M. H. CIGAR CO. 
Box 100-V Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 
Postpaid—-Guaranteed Satisfaction Good Old Juicy 
! af Chewing; 10 pounds, $3.75; Smoking—10 
3). Workman Farms, Dresden, Tenn 
Postpaid Good Scrap Chewing, 10 pounds, $2.25; 
Smoking. $2.00. Wholesale Tobacco Co dresden, Tenn 
WANTED TO BUY 
Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 





ition Satisfaction guaranteed Government 


inform 
t Rose Smelting Company, 29-lF East Madison, 


















$10.00 each for certain Lincoln: Pennies, Indianhea is 
$50.00 Send dime for catalogue listing prices paid 
Lineolr oin Company Dept. MM, Elkhart In liana . 
Nuts--Japan, English and Thomas Walnuts hulled 
Shinese Chestnuts. Henry Johnson, Box 416, Cleveland, 


Tennessee 






Buy More U. 8. Savings Bonds. Everytime we buy a 
hond we help a little to keep down inflation that monster 
“hich destroys the buying power of our savings 





rebably your last chance to buy 

Searce War Surplus at these low, 

Biow prices! Terrific savings for 
Sportsmen—Farm & Howe. The 
ereatest stock of gov't 
in America 


Send 10c for Your Catalog Today! 


AUER SALES CO" inaar eve menue” 
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Surplus 








SUPERIOR SAWS 
ARE BUILT 2'/2 TO 
14 HORSEPOWER 


needs ond to 


NOW PRICED 
$159 up 






buck logs 











Big News in Little Space 
(Continued from page 120) 


pound, which is 90 per cent of Aug. 
1 parity (31 cents). Rate on Middling 
15/16-inch will be 29.45 cents, rang- 
ing from 30.23 cents in mill area of 
North Carolina to 28.68 cents in 
Arizona and California. 


Livestock and Poultry—W ool is 
again the “Golden Fleece,” and sheep 
producers are now in a strong market 
position. About all the spring clip has 
been sold for an average 57 cents a 
pound, against 48 cents last summer. 
A critical shortage may soon force 
prices higher. USDA has suggested 
a one-third increase in sheep num- 
bers. The United States produces 
only about half the wool it uses, and 
world stocks are low. .. . Young chick- 
ens raised on farms in 1950 numbered 
10 per cent less than were raised in 
1949, and 14 per cent less than the 
1939-48 average. Decreases in South- 
ern states ranged from 5 per cent in 
Georgia to 14 per cent in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. . . . In tests by USDA 
for five years in a specially construct- 
ed house, hens exposed to ultraviolet 
light showed a marked increase in egg 
production—possibly as much as 19 
per cent. Ultraviolet light was being 
used to reduce air-borne bacteria 
when its effect on egg production was 
discovered. More research will be 
necessary to show what bactericidal 
radiation will do in normal open-air 
poultry houses. 

U. S. milk cows numbered 22.7 
million in June, about the same as a 
year ago, but 12 per cent below the 
record 25.8 million cows in 1944. 
Greatest gains were made in the 
South. In mid-July, farmers were 
averaging a price of $200 per head 
for milk cows, the highest for any 
month on record. 


Miscellaneous—A tractor tire in- 
flator, enabling farmers to inflate tires 
with water or calcium chloride solu- 
tion and having additional farm uses, 
will soon be available for purchase, 
according to the Institute of Inven- 
tive Research in San Antonio. It oper- 
ates off ordinary water pressure or 
from the vacuum pressure of a tractor 
or automobile motor. . . . Plans are 
afoot for a little ceremony at the time 
and place of the first REA-financed 
rural phone line cut-in service, which 
will be at some spot in northern Vir- 
ginia. REA telephone loans number 
23 to date and are speeding up. 

Demand for food is not expected 
to increase much during the next few 
months. Unlike World War II, when 
7 million were unemployed, the 
Korean War finds only comparatively 
few people without jobs. ... Congress 
is being urged by USDA credit 
officials to place an excess profit tax 
on farm land sales. Congress blocked 
a push for such a tax in World War 
II, but it might come sometime next 
year... . Senator Ellender of Louisi- 
ana, who will be the new chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee if the 
Democrats hold control of the Senate, 
is in favor of high support prices. He 
believes that supports for basic crops 
will take care of most of the farm 
price trouble. While yet unsold on 
the Brannan Plan, he is not unalter- 
ably opposed to it. 
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Kill Weeds Easily 
in Tobacco Plant Beds 
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@ LEAST EXPENSIVE METHOD 

© ONLY ONE MATERIAL TO USE 

@ NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT NEEDED 
© SUPPLIES ABUNDANT NITROGEN 


@ PRODUCES STRONGER, 
HEALTHIER PLANTS 


@ TRANSPLANTS GROW OFF 
. RAPIDLY 


@ NON-POISONOUS AND EASY 
TO USE. 
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GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


KTROGEN-20.6% 


RE AGREDIENT Calcium Cyaramide 46% 
CA MALDIENTS 54% 
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Only AERO Gyanamell, Granular can offer 


all these advantages 


Write for free, fully illustrated booklet. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


conn ht. 
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You'll have 





surance of trouble-free operation 
... can eliminate danger of water 
shortages through premature pump 
failures. 

To those who are not irrigating, 
they offer protection against drouth 
... offer increased yields from ex- 
isting acreage. 

For irrigation assistance, see your 
Fairbanks-Morse Pump Dealer. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 
5, Illinois. 


You can get more plentiful yields 
from your acres with Fairbanks- 
Morse Vertical Turbine Pumps. 

These dependable pumps give 
you plenty of water for al] your 
needs always. They deliver the 
water you want whenever and 
wherever you want it. 

To those who are already reap- 
ing the benefits of irrigation, these 
pumps, through their dependable 
performance, can provide the as- 


@ FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a name worth remembering 





Diesel Locomotives and Engines © Electrical Machinery © Pumps © Scoles 
Home Water Service and Heating Equipment ¢ Rail Cars © Farm Machinery 












ITS SUCCESS 1S THE HOPE OF MANKIND.—Gceneral George C. Marshall 





N all ages flags have been the beloved sym- 

bols of the hopes and aspirations of their 
peoples. Men living in times of peace have 
thrilled at the sight of their country’s banner 

. and men dying in war have rejoiced that by 
their deaths they had added somewhat to its 
glory. 

For more than 150 years our own “Star 
Spangled Banner” has symbolized “the patriot 
dream” immortalized in our noblest patriotic 
song, “America the Beautiful.” All over the 
earth this American flag has been revered and 
respected for this one supreme reason: 

It is the flag of 48 separate states united to 
protect Freedom and Democracy—“government 
of the people, by the people, for the people”— 
in each and every one of these 48 states. 


This great experiment, as Lincoln called it 
at Gettysburg, has now become one of the high 
achievements in all human history. And now 
at long last, the nations ofthe earth, heartened 
and encouraged by the success of our American 
experiment in union, have raised a new banner 
with which all America will become familiar this 
month. It is the true blue banner of the United 
Nations destined also to become revered the 
world over—and for one supreme reason— 


It is the flag of 59 separate nations united to 
protect Freedom and Democracy—“government 
of the people, by the people, for the people”— 
in every member-nation the world over. 





This Is Now Our Flag — 
as “Citizens of the World” 


By CLARENCE POE, President and Editor 


“Things seen are mightier than things heard,” 
Tennyson wrote long ago. So to see the flag of 
our United Nations flying alongside the flag of 
our United States will visualize to Americans 
as never before two supremely important facts, 
new in most of our lives. The first is that just 
as the American flag symbolizes a union to pro- 
tect Freedom and Democracy for our own peo- 
ple, so the UN flag symbolizes a union to pro- 
tect Freedom and Democracy for all peoples. 

With this UN flag first unfurled all over 
America this month, there will never be a better 
time to emphasize our new duties, opportuni- 
ties, and possibilities as Citizens of the World. 
And unquestionably our first supreme duty and 
opportunity is to work for world peace. We 
must work for it with the true blue flag-of hope 
leading us on like a pillar of cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night— 

Till the war drums throb no longer and the 

battle flags are furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of 

the World. 

It is true that we are now in a time of world 
crisis. Yet the Chinese character for crisis, we 
are told, is composed of two words, one mean- 
ing danger and the other opportunity. In this 
time of danger and opportunity we summarize 
in the next column the great campaign for 
world-wide peace and progress in which the 
United Nations flag leads us as Citizens of the 
World. 








What UN and U. S. 
Are Fighting for 


T long: last President Truman has given the 

world a magnificently clear and simple state- 
ment of the eight noble purposes UN’s “true blue” 
flag is fighting for in far away Korea. Every Ameri- 
can man, woman, and child should read and reread 
that statement as follows: 

First—We believe in the United Nations. When 
we ratified its charter, we pledged ourselves to seck 
peace and security through this world organization, 
We kept our word when we went to the support of 
the United Nations in Korea two months ago. We 
shall never go back on that pledge. 

Second—We believe the Koreans have a right to 
be free, independent, and united—as they want to 
be. Under the direction and guidance of the United 
Nations, we, with others, will do our part to help 
them enjoy that right. The United States has no 
other aim in Korea. 

Third—We do not want the fighting in Korea to 
expand into a general war. It will not spread unlesg 
Communist imperialism draws other armies and 
governments into the fight of the agressors agains 
the United Nations. 

Fourth—We hope in particular that the people 
China will not be misled or forced into fighting 
against the United Nations-and against the Ameri 
can people, who have always been and still are thei 
friends. Only the Communist imperialism, which 
has already started to dismember China, could gaia 
from China’s involvement in war. 

Fifth—We do not want Formosa or any part of 
Asia for ourselves. We believe that the future o 
Formosa, like that of any other territory in dispute 
should be settled peacefully. We believe that 
should be settled by international action, and not 
the decision of the United States or of any othe 
state alone. The mission of the Seventh Fleet is 
keep Formosa out of the conflict. Our purpose i 
peace, not conquest. 

Sixth—We believe in freedom for all the nati 
of the Far East. That is one of the reasons why 
are fighting under the United Nations for the free 
dom of Korea. We helped the Philippines beco 
independent and we have supported the nation 
aspirations to independence of other Asian countries 
Russia has never voluntarily given up any territo 
it has acquired in the Far East; it has never give 
independence to any people who have fallen unde 
its control. We not only want freedom for the pee 
ples of Asia, but we also want to help them secu 
for themselves better health, more food, bette 
clothes and homes, and the chance to live their o 
lives in peace. The things we want for the peop. 
of Asia are the same things we want for the peop 
of the rest of the the world. 

Seventh—We do not believe in aggressive or pre 
ventive war. Such war is the weapon of dictato 
not of free democratic countries like the Unite 
States. We are arming only for defense against ag 
gression. Even though Communist imperialism do¢ 
not believe in peace, it can be discouraged from ne 
aggression if we and other free peoples are stron 
determined, and united. , 

Eighth—We want peace and we shall achieve 
Our men are fighting for peace today in Korea. 
are working for peace constantly in the Unite 
Nations and in all the capitals of the world. Ot 
workers, our farmers, our businessmen, all our v2 
resources, are helping now to create the strengt 
which will make peace secure. We want peace 
only for its own sake but because we want all th 
peoples of the world, including ourselves, to be fre 
to devote their full energies to making their li 
richer and happier. We shall give what help 
can to make this universal human wish come 

We invite all the nations of the world, without ¢ 
ception, to join with us in this great work. 































































































Here's why MORTON S Trace Mineralized Salt 
makes Livestock Healthier Thriftier, More Profitable 


1 CHLORINE (from salt) is the active 
ingredient of hydrochloric acid needed to 
break the hard shell of protein cells and put 
them into digestible form. 


2—Sopium (from salt) needed for bile 
to help digest fats and carbohydrates. 
Controls Luernal or osmotic body pressures 
that move nutrients from cell to cell. Tones 
up the heart muscle. 


3—!RON. Needed to make the red blood 
cells in the bone marrow that carry oxy- 
gen to all body cells so that nutrients can be 
utilized. Also needed to promote a healthy 
active liver. 


4—COPPER. Works with iron in the for- 

mation of hemoglobin or red blood cells 
in the bone marrow. Lack of copper can cause 
breeding failures. 


5—COBALT. Stimulates the bone marrow 


where blood is made. Cobalt also promotes tion, big milk flow. Manganese works 
with calcium for sound bone growth. Like 
cobalt, it also sets up a healthy condition 
in the intestines for better assimilation of feed. 


a healthy intestinal flora which stimulates the 
assimilation of feed. An important part of 
vitamin B12. 


or big neck. 


activities — growth, repair, 
feed assimilation. Thyroxine prevents goitre 











6—MANGANESE. Needed for reproduc- 7—\ODINE. Required for thyroxine in the §—TRACE MINERALS, individually and 
‘thyroid gland which controls all bodily 
reproduction, 


in combination, activate important enzyme, 
vitamin, and hormone functions. These are 
the basic life processes that convert feed nu- 
trients into blood, bone, meat, milk, wool. 


It’s like a low-cost insurance policy covering ALL your 
livestock for only a few cents a day 


Don’t let hidden hunger cut your livestock profits. 
For healthy, thrifty animals . . . for profitable feeding 
and dairying, it isn’t enough to feed your animals just 
the natural grasses, grains, and other forage crops. 

To make the best use of these feeds — to get the 
most good from the proteins, fats and carbohydrates 
they contain, livestock also need salt and trace miner- 
als — iron, copper, cobalt, manganese and iodine. 


Without the chlorine of salt to help make hydro- 
chloric acid, there is only partial digestion of protein. 
Without sodium from salt to form bile, there is in- 
complete use of fats and carbohydrates. Without 


, 


oa 


For key to 
numerals see 
text above. 


Make This Simple Test 


Next to your regular salt supply, put a few 

pounds of Morton’s Free Choice Trace Min- 

eralized Salt. You'll be surprised how your 

animals relish the trace mineralized salt, show- 

ing their need for the iron, copper, cobalt, 
| manganese, and iodine it contains. 


sufficient trace minerals, the enzyme, vitamin, and 
hormone systems function poorly, are inefficient. These 
basic life activities convert feed into nutrients and 
nutrients into growth, repair, reproduction — into 
blood, bone, tissue, meat, milk, and wool. 

That’s why when livestock are not getting sufficient 
trace minerals they cannot make the gains you expect. 
They have difficulty in breeding . . . in calving, lamb- 
ing and farrowing. You lose too many suckling 
animals. Your feeding costs are high. 

Originally Nature put sufficient trace minerals in 
the grains, grasses, and forages that livestock eat. But 





because of heavy cropping of land . . . wind, sheet, 
and gulley erosion, our soils are becoming deficient. 
Crops grown on these soils are deficient. Livestock 
eating those crops are likewise deficient. This is true 
in even the better farming areas of the country. 

The simple, easy, economical way to supply the salt 
and trace minerals is Morton’s Free-Choice Trace 
Mineralized Salt. Costing only a few cents more per 
animal per year, it is like a low-cost insurance policy that 
protects and assures healthy, thrifty livestock and more 
profitable livestock operations. Ask your dealer for 
Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt—feed it free choice. 


x Send for FREE Booklet and Folders 


Get all the facts on 
feeding Trace Miner- 
alized Salt. Write for 
important literature 
on feeding salt and 
trace minerals. Mailed 
FREE. Morton Salt 
Company, P. O. Box 
781, Chicago 90, Ill, 





MUSICAL COMEDY STAR, 
Nanette Fabray: “As a 
singer, I welcome Camel 
mildness. And Camel 
flavor suits me to a “T’.” 


BOSTON RED SOX pita 
Mel Parnell: “I'd wal 
mile for a Camel, 
time. A great-tast 
smoke!” 


* 


“1M GLAD I made my 
own mildness test. I 
found the right cigarette 
for me—CAMEL!” Mar- 
gie Fletcher, aqua skier. 


SP PAM TH 
a «% 


STEELWORKER Cyril 
Byrne: ‘1 changed to 
Camels just to try them. 
Now I’m a Camel 
smoker for keeps!” 


“1! ANSWER questions all 
day. I have to think of 
my throat. I smoke 


Camels!" Information 
clerk, Jean Gammon. 


Disc JOCKEY Bob Max- 
well: “My voice gets a 
steady workout. My 
throat sure welcomes 
Camel mildness.” 


‘FOR REAL smoking 
pleasure — it’s Camels 
for me! A mild, great- 
tasting cigarette!’’ Tod 
Crone, air travel agent, 


Cc — cool mildness. 
They taste great, too! 


“MY 30-DAY TEST certain- 
ly convinced me! Camels 
are a mild, grand-tasting 
cigarette!"’ Elaine Bas- 
sett, stylist. 


WILLIE HOPPE, wizard of 
the billiard table. “I'm 
a Camel smoker from 
way back. Camels suit 
me to a ‘T’.” 


Fee 


| ann 2 
RADIO SONGSTRESS Fran 
Warren: “Camels are so 
mild! My own 30-Day 
Test proved they agree 
with my throat!” 


“CAMEL MILDNESS agreed 


with my throat from the 

start—and I enjoyed the 

test!"’, reports housewife 
s 


r since I 
made my own 30-day 
test, Camels are my fa- 
vorite! They're so mild!” 


“I CHANGED to Camels 
for 30 days during the 
test. They've been my 
brand ever since!"’ Allan 
Nemroe, manufacturer. 


RIFLE CHAMPION Audrey 


Bockmann: “Camels cer- 


tainly score a hit with 
my taste. And they're so 
mild! Cool and mild!” 


RALPH BELLAMY, noted 
actor: ‘““There’s no room 
for throat irritation in 
show business. Camels 
agree with my throat!” 


EZIO PINZA, former star 
of “South Pacific’: “I 
smoke the cigarette tha. 


-- 


“THE DOCTOR'S REPORT 
was no surprise 


“IT'S MY 


Millions Prove 

Camel Mildness in as 

their “T-Zones” ——— ey 
(T for Throat and T for Taste) 


OU, as a smoker, know perfectly well that there is 

only one sensible way to test a cigarette. There are no 
short cuts — no tricks. The reliable test — the one that gives 
you the proper answer — is to smoke pack after pack, day 
after day. That’s why so many critical smokers have made 
their own Camel 30-Day Mildness Tests. They've judged 
Camel as a steady smoke — not as an occasional cigarette. 


Ne. VSPA 


SSS 











And noted throat specialists confirmed Camel mildness 
in a coast-to-coast test of Camel smokers. In this test of 
hundreds of people who smoked only Camels for 30 days, 
the throat of every smoker was examined each week —a 
total of 2,470 examinations. The doctors’ findings: — Not 
one single case of throat irritation due to smoking Camels! 

But make your own 30-Day Test and be your own 
judge of Camel’s choice tobaccos. You'll discover why .. . 


MORE PEOPLE SMOKE CAMELS 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N 
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OUTBOARD RACER 
Eleanor Shakeshaft: 
“Camels are my choice 
for steady smoking. 
They suit me to a ‘T’.” 


” 
~y! 
4 ‘ 


‘! SMOKE about a pack 

f Camels a day. Every 

uff castes so good! 

amels for me!"’ Robert 

amkie, personnel dir. 
i 2 
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TELEPHONE OPERATOR 
Ethel James: ‘In my job, 
cigarette mildness is im- 
portant. That's why 
Camels are my smoke!” 


/ 


Me™. 


‘THROAT IRRITATION 
doesn’t go in my job. I 
smoke Camels. They’ re 
right for my throat.” 
G. Ansbro, announcer. 


+ 
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TELEVISION STAR Ma 
guerite Piazza agreefi 
“As a singer, I enjo 
Camel mildness — ar 
Camels taste grand!” 


‘I'VE JOINED the mil- 
lions of smokers who'd 
walk a mile fora 
mild, mild Camel!” Ann 
O'Rourke, secretary. 


“I'VE SMOKED mild, cool 
Camels for 20 years. 
That rich, Camel flavor 
suits me to a ‘T’.” G. 
Campbell, sportsman, 


PATRICIA MORISON, musi- 
cal comedy star: “Yes, I 
made my own 30-day 
mildness test. It was fun! 
It's Camels for me!” 


PETER LIND HAYES, co 
dian: ‘I found wh 
cigarette mildness meant 
when I made my ow! 
Camel 30-Day Test!” 





